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PREFACE 


The  merits  of  Dr,  Brown  were  of  too  con- 
spicuous a  nature  not  to  excite  an  interest 
respecting  his  private  character ;  and,  upon 
his  lamented  death,  though  it  was  general- 
ly known  that  his  peaceful  history  could 
afford  few  materials  for  biography,  there 
was  a  very  general  desire  that  a  memorial 
should  be  traced  of  his  virtues  and  his 
genius.  While  there  were  many  distin- 
guished individuals,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  him  by  the  ties  of  friendship, 
who  could  have  brought  to  this  office  the 
splendour  of  talents  congenial  to  his  own, 
it  has,  by  circumstances  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  mention,  devolved  upon  one 
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who  can  pretend  to  scarcely  any  other  qua- 
lification for  it  but  great  devotion  to  the 
subject.  I  may  be  allowed,  however,  to 
state,  that  it  is  an  honour  to  which  I  did 
not  aspire,  and  which  I  would  have  willing- 
ly declined,  had  the  request  to  undertake 
it  been  of  a  nature  that  allowed  me  to  con- 
sult my  own  feelings  only. 

In  a  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
Dvn  Brown,  I  became  acquainted  with 
mimy  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  his  babitg  of 
tluoking  and  acting.  I  was  aided  also  by 
iotloinEnation  most  liberally  supplied  by  hia 
rdaAives,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  care  of 
hifl  naauscripta  Indeed  the  facilities  theiy 
affordedf  and  the  confidence  they  reposed 
in  Inef  reodcved  my  labours  agreeable  and 
compaj^tiTely  eai^.  I  derired  particular 
adyaoita^  from  a  letter  containing  an  bkv 
cownt  of  hifl  lifey  written  by  his  sister, 
Mis»  Brown,  whose  lamented  death  pre- 
vents me  from  having  the  gratification  of 
making  a  puldic  acknowledgment  to  her 
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akijig  with  her  fiisters  who  i»urme,  of  the 
nttny  obhgatiottd  under  whkh  I  haine  been 
l«id  by  their  friendship.  For  the  valuable 
aasiitanct  afforded  me  by  many  of  the 
other  relatives  and  friends  of  Dr.  Brown, 
I  have  to  return  my  wannest  thanks. 

In  the  account  of  Dr.  Brown^s  philoso^ 
pkical  works,  my  objeet  has  been,  not  to 
give  an  outline  of  all  his  doctrines,  but 
rather  to  seiae  upon  those  princi^j^les  by 
whidi  his  writings  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  preceding  philosophers,  and  the 
discovery  of  which  will  constitute  an  era 
in  the  history  of  metaphysical  science. 
While  I  entirely  coincide  in  the  leading 
tenets  of  his  system,  there  are  a  few  sub- 
ordinate points  with  which  I  do  not  alto- 
gether agree ;  and,  in  these  instances,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  state  the  grounds  up- 
on which  I  differ  from  him,  with  that  re- 
spectful freedom  which  is  sanctioned  by 
his  own  example. 

In  my  delineation  of  Dr.  Brown's  cha- 
racter, I  am  well  aware  of  many  defici- 
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encies,  and  must  therefore  entreat  those 
who  may  honour  the  following  work  with 
their  perusal,  to  keep  in  mind  the  words 
of  Cicero  upon  an  occasion  somewhat  si- 
milar.— Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum^  cum 
libros  Platonis  mirahiliter  scriptos  legit^  in 
quibus  omnibus  fere  Socrates  expnmitur,  non, 
quanquam  iUa  scripta  sunt  divinitus,  tamen 
majus  quiddam  de  illo,  de  quo  scripta  sunt^ 
suspicaiur.  Quod  item  nos postulamus . .  .a  coe- 
teris,  qui  hcec  in  manus  sutnentj  ut  majus  quid-- 
dam  de  L.  Crasso,  quam  quantum  a  nobis  esc- 
primetur,  suspicentur."^ 

•  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ♦. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS 

OF 

THOMAS  BROWN,   M.D. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIETH   AND   EDUCATION. 

Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,late  Professor  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgl^ 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  minister 
of  Kirkmabreck,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  of  Mary  Smith,  daughter  of  John 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Wigton. 

The  family  of  the  Browns  from  whom  he  was 
descended  by  the  father  were  remarkable  for  great 
cheerfulness  and  benevolence  of  temper.  Their 
charities  are  still  remembered  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  they  resided ;  and  a  cave  is  shown 
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2  LIFE  OF  DR.  BROWN. 

where,  in  the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  Charles 
II.,  they  used  every  night  to  leave  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  a  party  of  the  covenanters.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  maternal  ancestors  appear 
in  the  histories  of  the  persecution,  in  the  number 
of  those  who  were  banished  from  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of  their  adherence  to  the  covenant.  * 

His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Kirk- 
mabreck  and  Kirkdale  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  He  died.  In  175S,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  long  ministry  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
beloved  and  respected  in  his  parish.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  charge  by  his  yoimgest  son.  Dr. 
Brown's  father,  a  man  of  great  modesty  and 
worth,  who  applied  himself  zealously  and  con- 
scientiously to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
profeasion.  The  time  that  was  not  required 
kf  hte  parish  or  his  family  he  devoted  to  lett^rp 
and  |ihilofioph]r<*-4lie  iHily  relaxation  in  which  he 
tiiought  it  si^table  for  a  deigjrman  to  indnlgfe* 
Itifi  wife  was  of  a  temper  congenial  to  his  own. 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  sweetness  of  diqpni- 
tion^  of  iingnlar  el^ance  and  gentleness  of  mlan- 
Mn,  and  exemplary  in  bar  devotion  to  domesUc 
duties.  Itiey  had  a  fiunily  of  <hirt,f)efi  children. 
th.  Bnwn  was  the  youngest. 

•  See  Note  A. 
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He  was  boni  «t  die  tname  of  Kirknuibreck,  on 
the  9t]i  day  of  January  177B.  He  was  a  stout 
bealthy  chtld^  with  a  remaarkably  pleasing  es:- 
preasioii  of  eounteBanoe.  From  infancy  he  had 
a  great  love  of  iniisic.  His  mother  used  to  Lull 
hial  asleep  with  ike  fiamers  rf  ike  Jbrest — 
a  bme  fbr  whidi  he  ever  after  retained  a  great 
partiality,  as  he  never  faeurd  it  without  thinking 
of  her* 

His  fatlier's  health  had  kmg  been  very  delieate, 
and  for  several  months  before  his  death,  he  folt 
that  the  separation  between  him  and  his  jEamfiy 
Was  fsM  approaBciung.  This  led  him  to  view  them 
with  an  increasing  interest ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  his 
youngest  s<Hi.  When  he  saw  his  wife  hx)king 
slid,  he  would  pat  the  child's  head,  and  say,  ^  Rei- 
member  that  I  have  told  you,  that  this  little  fel* 
low  will  be  a  blessing  to  you  when  I  am  gcfoeJ^ 
This  prediction  received  It  folttment  fio*  UeTybud 
what  Mr.  Brown  could  have  antidpated.  At  th& 
early  periixU  the  promise  of  his  son's  genitii 
wibs  only  begimui^,  if  it  could  be  said  to  be  be* 
Riming  to  opm. ;  and  we  cammt  suppose  that 
even  parental  partiality  oould  look  forwaid  'io 
tint  eminenoe  whi<^  Mrs.  ftHiwn  was  spared  to 
witness,  or  to  that  devotion  of  heatt  io  heir  whidi 
formed  so  strikii^  a  part  ofDr;  Brown's  cha- 
racter, and  Mrhich,  admirably  though  she  was 
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qualified  for  appreciating  the  efforts  of  his  talents, 
was  felt  by  her,  more  than  the  pride  of  his  genius 
or  his  success  in  life,  to  make  him  a  blessing  to 
her  when  her  husband  was  no  more.  The  anec- 
dote was  not  forgotten  by  Mrs.  Brown;  and 
when  her  son  was  paying  her  some  of  those  little 
{^easing  attentions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  showing,  she  would  at  times  mention  it  to 
him.  It  may  be  believed  that  he  never  heard  it 
unmoved. — Mr.  Brown  died  on  his  way  to  Edin- 
burgh, whither  he  had  been  recommended  to  go 
for  medical  advice.  His  widow  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  manse  about  a  year  after  his  death, 
when  she  removed  with  her  family  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

It  was  here  that  Dr.  Brown  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education.  The  activity  of  his 
mind  made  him  feel  altogether  unhappy  that  he 
was  not  able  to  read ;  and  he  gave  his  mother  no 
rest  till  she  b^an  to  teach  him.  This  was  be- 
fore he  was  three  years  old.  In  the  first  lesson, 
he  learned  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Every 
succeeding  step  wms  equlBilly  remarkable ;  and  be- 
fore he  was  four  he  could  read  in  the  most  di&» 
tinct  maimer  any  book  he  met  with. 

The  Bible  was  his  class-book ;  and  I  have  mudi 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  add  his  testimony  to 
that  of  many  oiher  great  men  to  its  excellence  ia 
this  req>ect    Independently  of  its  influence  in  a 
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moral  and  religions  point  of  view,  which  he  was 
ehrajs  abundantly  ready  to  acknowledge,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  many  simple  and  beautiful 
narratives  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  render  it 
invahiaUe  as  an  elementary  book  of  instruction. 

He  was  soon  fahiiliar  with  every  part  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  inquiry  re- 
specting it  far  above  his  years.  An  anecdote 
that  is  related  of  him  about  this  period  is  suf- 
ficiently illustrative  of  this.  At  the  same  time, 
when  I  mention  that  it  happened  when  he  was 
between  four  and  five,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  reader,  that  I  do  not  state  it  without  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  truth. — ^A  lady 
one  day  entering  into  his  mother's  parlour,  found 
him  alone,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  a  large  fa^ 
mily  Bible  on  his  knee,  which  he  was  dividing 
into  different  parts  with  one  of  his  hands.  She 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  preach,  as  she  saw 
he  was  looking  for  a  text.  "  No,**  said  he ; 
^  I  am  only  wishing  to  see  what  the  Evan- 
gelists differ  in;  for  they  do  not  all  give  the 
same  account  of  Christ." 

His  curiosity  was  not  confined  to  his  dass- 
book;  nor  did  he  think  he  had  done  enough 
when  he  prepared  all  that  his  mother  prescribed. 
From  the  moment  he  was  able  to  read,  books  be- 
came his  passion ;  and  he  perused  every  thing  he 
could  lay  hold  of.  During  a  very  dangerous  ill- 
ness with  which  he  was  seized  before  he  was  five. 
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his  friends  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  faiin 
to  remain  at  rest.  Fortunately  an  immense  TtK 
lume  of  old  ballads  was  procured  for  him ;  aiid 
^ith  them  he  was  so  much  delighted,  that  he 
continued  quietly  in  bed  till  he  had  got  the  greater 
part  of  them  by  heart.  Though  nothing  couH  be 
more  different  from  his  own  styie  of  compositian, 
he  always  retained  a  great  love  for  ballads*  In 
4he  preface  to  his  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  he  has 
pointed  out,  with  much  delicacy  of  criticism,  ihe 
advantages  of  this  species  of  writing,  from  the 
vivid  abruptness  of  its  transitions,  and  the  ^ra* 
phic  fidelity  of  its  pictures,  and  the  great  diarm 
that  the  legendary  romance  derives  from  its  as- 
sociation with  the  feelings  of  early  years  in  the 
romantic  literatiure  and  traditionary  lore  of  the 
nul'sery. 

Every  thing  relating  to  Bruce  and  Wallace  he 
•read  with  the  most  intense  delight ;  and  he  took 
sudi  an  interest  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  as  to  get 
^  greater  part  of  it  by  heart.  The  powers  of  his 
memoiy  were  always  very  great.  He  remember- 
ed, almost  without  an  effort^  any  passi^  that 
interested  him ;  and  it  was  ooe  of  his  greatest 
l^easures  to  recite  what  he  had  thus  learned. 
Th^re  was  a  retired  wdk  in  his  mother's  garden 
to  which  he  often  betook  himself,  and  where  he 
was  heard  declaiming  aloud  with  great  eaergy 

his  favourite  passiq;es. 
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'  He  didBOt  attend  anyof  theechools  in£diiibtti|^ 
'Hig  education  there  was  entirely  of  a  domestic 
ifatuM,  and  his  mother  was  his  only  tator.  liSt 
Idl  dev^  children,  he  liked  to  be  with  those  who 
'W^ere  older  than  himself.  Hitherto  his  chief  com- 
l^lmions  had  been  his  sisters,  who  remember  kim 
to  hiiye  had  a  remarkable  sweetness  of  temper.  It 
"was  only  when  he  thou^t  he  had  been  imjustly 
used'  that  he  ever  showed  the  slightest  anger ;  and 
•then  nothing  eould  prevail  with  him  to  ask  par- 
don for  any  little  offence  he  might  have  commit- 
ted. He  considered  it  to  be  a  great  mistake  in 
education,  to  make  a  child  acknowledge  its  faiilt 
-and  ask  pardon,  at  the  moment  its  mind  was  filled 
with  indignation  on  account  of  the  punishment 
it  had  received,  which,  in  many  cases,  might  have 
been  inflicted  for  what  it  could  not  help^  or  did 
not  think  wrong.  And  even  when  the  punish- 
ment was  necessary,  the  little  culprit,  at  tl^e  mo- 
ment of  irritation,  would  be  apt  to  think  it 
greater  than  the  offence.— -A  bad  boy,  or  at  least 
one  who  had  little  strength  of  inind,  would,  he 
thought,  be  the  most  ready  to  make  submissions. 
In  mentioning  these  circumstances  in  this  early 
stage  of  Dr.  Brown's  history,  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  considered .  as  attaching  any  very  extraor- 
dinary im]X)rtance  to  them ;-— neither  do  I  conceive 
tibat  th^  oi^ht  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  To 
those,  who  make  the  varieties  of  genius  a  subject 
of  observation,  it  is  interesting  to  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  marking  it  in  its  earliest  appearanoes* 
And  though  nothing  would  be  more  rash,  than  to 
consider  those  indications,  which  make  every  smart 
child  be  looked  upon  as  a  little  wonder  by  the 
partial  circle  of  which  he  is  the  idol,  as  sure  pn^» 
nostics  of  future  greatness,  yet  Uie  manifestations 
of  mind  in  youth,  and  almost  even  in  infancy,  of- 
ten afford  a  key  to  the.  secret  and  real  tendencies 
of  the  character.  The  case  of  Dr.  Brown  af- 
fords an  additional  comfirmation  of  the  remark, 
that  where  activity  of  intellect  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing are  the  predominant  characteristics,  there  will 
always  be  early  indications  of  them. 

In  the  middle  of  his  seventh  year  he  was  re- 
moved to  London,  under  the  protection  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Captain  Smith,  of  the  37th  regi- 
ment, who,  having  formerly  acted  as  secretary 
and  paymaster-general  to  the  provincial  forces 
under  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  had  retired  from  the 
service,  and  was  now  resident  in  the  metropolis. 
Captain  Smith  placed  him  at  first  in  a  school  at 
Camberwell.  There,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
little  prodigy  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge ; 
and  his  temper  was  so  cheerful,  that  he  went  by 
the  name  of  the  little  laugher.  He  remained  at 
this  school  only  a  single  year ;  his  uncle  having 
removed  him  from  it,  upon  learning  that  it  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  boys  from  Scotland — 
a  drcurostance  which  he  was  afraid  might  pre- 
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vent  him  from  getting  so  speedily  rid  of  the  Scotch 
acoeht.  Soon  after  he  left  this  school,  a  young 
detgyman,  a  brother  of  his  master's,  waited  upon 
Mrs.  Iliomson,  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  sisters,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  London ; — ^in  speaking  of 
his  young  pupil,  he  was  affected  to  the  shedding 
tif  tears,  and  said  he  could  not  help  envying  the 
man  who  should  have  the  honour  of  teaching 
such  a  boy. 

The  next  school  in  which  he  was  placed  was  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  remained  several  years.  It 
was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  promise  of  his 
genius  for  poetry.  The  death  of  Charles  I.  hav- 
ing been  given  as  a  theme,  the  master  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  copy  of  verses, '  that  he  imme- 
diately presented  him  with  a  very  flattering  re- 
ward ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  showed  him  a 
magazine  with  his  production  in  it.  To  see  any 
thing  of  his  own  in  print,  was  what,  at  this  ten- 
der age,  he  had  never  once  formed  an  idea  of ; 
and  he  never  read  any  of  his  works  with  half  the 
pride  and  pleasure  that  he  did  this  little  poem. 

As  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  classics  at 
this  school  than  corresponded  with  his  uncle's 
ideas,  he  resolved — ^not  very  wisely  perhaps — ^to 
place  him  elsewhere.  It  was  a  r^^ulation,  that 
when  a  boy  had  been  once  removed  from  it  to 
another,  he  should  not  again  be  received.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  however,  a  round  robin, 
signed  by  the  whole  school,  was  sent  to  the  mas- 
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ter,  begging  him  to  take  back  Tom  JBrawMj  AimiA 
he  wish  to  return ;  and  another  was  sent  to  faink* 
self^  entreating  him  to  come  back  to  them*  Bitl 
to  this  his  uncle  refused  to  consent,  and  placed 
him  in  a  school  at  Bromley. 

As  he  was  farther  advanced  than  Hie  rest  of  tU 
boys,  his  progress  in  dassical  learning,  dmiiig 
the  two  years  he  continued  at  Bromley,  was  not 
great.  From  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  hbw^ 
^er,  and  the  ddightfiil  walks  in  whidi  the 
scholars  were  indulged,  he  looked  back  to  the  tinki 
that  he  spent  there  with  aa  mudi  {Measure  aa  to 
any  other  period  during  his  education  in  Bng^ 
land. 

The  last  school  he  attended  was  at  Kensingtooi 
under  Dt.  Thomson.  He  left  it  before  he  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  year. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  distinguished,  not 
more  for  his  talents  than  for  his  amiable  diapsi^ 
sitions.  At  some  of  ihe  schods  which  he  attest 
ed,  there  was  a  public  recitation  previous  to  tha 
hoMdays.  His  appearance  was  so  engagii^,  that 
many  of  the  relations  of  the  other  children 
used  to  crowd  around  him,  and  entreat  him  to  acr 
eompany  them,  thinking  that,  as  he  wais  frotal 
Scotland,  he  might  otherwise  have  to  refnain  at 
school. 

At  some  of  the  abdve  s^ounAriert  he  met  with 
individuals  oi  considerable  distinction.  The  late 
Eari  Cdwper,  with  his  brothers,  were  his  daas- 
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fieliows  at  JCeiwi^ton ;  and  atChiswiGk^  aniOBg 
Whfen^rthe  present  Sir  John  Ckyplejr,  attomej&fpd* 
nopal  of  EtiglancL    Duriiig  the  time  ko  vas  at 
•chool  lie  fanned  many  friendshipa,  which  cmw- 
tsaued  till  the  end  of  his  Ufe.  At  Kew,  where 
his  unde  resided^  he  became  aoqnamted  with 
4iie  fiamily  of  the  •  Gbrahamsr^-mother  and  nsr 
ten  fii  Sir  Robert  Graham,  now  araior  faafeii 
of  Ae  English  Exchequer.     Qn  the  iriendahip 
i]f  this  fiEonily  he  alwajrs  set  the  highest  viEih 
tafe     The  family  consisted  of   Mrs.  GrahanSp 
ber  two  daughters,  and  seyeral  grandchildren  of 
the  name  of  Massie,  some  of  whom  were  about 
his  own  time  of  life.     To  Miss  Jane  Masaie  a 
great  many  of  his  early  productions  in  veorse  were 
addressed*  This  beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
woman  died  a  few  years  after  he  returned  to 
fioodand;  and  I  believe  her  death  produced  an 
effsct  upon  his  feelings  that  was  never  obliter^ 
ted.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Graham,  herself  a  person 
of  high  literary  attainments,  was  ready  duly  to 
appreciate  and  foster  those  of  others.    She  was 
one  of  the  first  to  dkicover  the  aspirings  of  his 
early  genius.     She  soothed  and  encouraged  his 
juvenile  efforts,  and  became  his  correspondent  in 
afterlife. 

The  first  day  she  saw  him  she  was  prejudiced 
in  his  favour,  by  an  anecdote  which,  though 
it  may  appear  trifling,  may  be  mentioned  as  il- 
lustrative of  his  character.     He  was  introduced 
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to  the  family  by  a  young  gentleman  who  wi 
keen  sportsman,  and  rather  vain  of  the  spin 
a  favourite  dog.  As  they  were  walking  t 
ther,  they  came  upon  a  wounded  crow,  and 
gentleman  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth 
his  dog  upon  it.  The  boy  burst  into  tears  w 
he  saw  it  torn  in  pieces,  and  expressed  the  gi 
est  anger  at  such  thoughtless  cruelty.  This 
mentioned  to  Mrs.  Graham  as  a  ludicrous  exl 
tion  of  feeling.  But  she  viewed  it  in  ana 
light,  and  was  struck  equally  with  his  tender 
of  heart  and  his  courage  in  so  warmly  expi 
iiig  his  indignation.  From  that  day  he  bee 
a  favourite  with  her. 

The  influence  she  had  upon  his  character,  ^ 
the  happiness  he  enjoyed  in  her  society,  is  i 
beautifully  described  in  the  introductory  ve 
to  the  volume  entitled  Emily ^  which  is  inscrj 
to  Mrs.  JElizabeth  Graham  qf  Kingston,  Sur 

£re  one  fed>Ie  line 
My  yonthfttl  heftrt  had  dared,  that  heart  was  thine. 
So  warmly  thine,  that  yean  of  sager  lore. 
More  ikilled  to  priie  thee,  acaroe  ooold  love  thee  nioi«. 

In  boyhood's  sunny  dawn,  when^  at  thy  side, 

A  happy  guest,  I  sought  my  seat  of  pride. 

With  what  glad  fondness,  on  thy  words  I  hung. 

While  gravest  truths  seemed  cheerful  from  thyHongue; 

Yet  happier,  when  thy  hand  would  sometimes  press 

My  chedc,  that  kindled  in  the  sweet  caress. 

And  noUer  visioiis  on  my  soul  would  ope. 

In  that  best  praise,  whic^  whispered  future  hope. 
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Ef'n  now  can  niemorj  well  the  day  renew. 

When  my  first  careless  rhymes  had  caught  thy  view. 

Not  more  the  wretch,  beneath  the  judge's  eye. 

Shrinks  from  the  stem  cold  frown  he  cannot  fly. 

Than  droop'd  my  trembling  glance,  while  beamed  above 

That  gentle  gaze  whose  only  look  was  love. — 

How  blest  in  that  still  partial  smile  to  find 

The  quick  approval  of  a  heart  too  kind ; 

Proud  to  be  deemed  thy  Poet — ^but  the  fame 

Less  gladdening,  than  the  love  which  deigned  the  name. 

To  Mrs.  Graham  also,  one  of  his  finest  short 
poems  is  addressed,  under  the  title  of  An  Early 
Friend. 

The  time  spent  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Graham, 
at  Kew  Green,  he  always  looked  back  to  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  life.  His  re- 
collections of  that  interesting  family  are  embodied 
in  a  short  poem  of  exquisite  beauty  accompany- 
ing his  Wanderer  in  Norway^  where  he  tender- 
ly describes  the  sensations  arising  upon  his  find- 
ing the  house  no  longer  the  abode  of  the  friends 
he  had  loved  so  well.  In  intensity  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  and  fidelity  of  painting,  it  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Cowper's  Lines  to  Anne  Bod- 
ham  upon  receiving  his  Mother's  Picture ;  while 
the  mellowness  and  flow  of  the  versification  are 
more  in  the  style  of  Goldsmith.  I  shall  insert  the 
whole  poem,  not  merely  as  affording  a  specimen 
of  his  poetical  talents,  but  as  containing  a  faith- 
fill  picture  of  the  amiable  minds  which  contribut- 
ed so  largely  to  form  his  character.   It  was  writ- 
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ten  after  a  visit  to  London^  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  and  is  entitled 

RECOLLECTIONS, 

Oil  seeing  again,  after  a  long  absence,  a  House  on  Kew  Orekh, 
in  which  I  had  spent,  in  Boyhood,  many  of  the  most  delightful 
hours  of  my  /(/Jr. 

This  is  the  dwelling. — Oft,  in  boyish  gport. 
My  step  has  danced  along  that  silent  court, 
Wlien  my  full  bosom  deem'd,  with  eager  glow. 
The  ready  portal's  quickest  opener  slow : — 
Still  sure  within  that  cheerful  room  to  find 
Kind  eyes,  kind  voioes, — and,  O !  hearts  more  kind. 

This  is  the  dwelling  ;^but  the  look,  the  tone. 
The  heart,  that  gave  the  gladness, — all  are  flown. 
Tet,  while  these  trees  wave  o*er  me,  and  I  hear 
Each  well-known  branch  still  rustling  in  my  ear. 
See  the  same  window,  where,  as  day  grew  pale, 
I  sat,  oft  lingering  o'er  some  half-read  tale. 
Scarce  can  I  thiak,  within  that  home-like  door 
No  Toioe  of  love  would  bleas  me,  as  befoie. 


Te  fondly  loy*d,— to  tender,  yet  so  gay  !^ 
Lights  of  my  yoodi  I  ye  now  are  far  away. 
AH  I— O  that,  ^TCD  tho'  distant,  not  berdB^ 
Stilly  where  this  heart  might  find  you,  all  were  left! 
But  where  is  she,^the  loveliness, — ^who  taught 
My  soul  a  dbarm  it  knew  not  even  in  thought. 
When  atai  I  gax'd,  lihat  gestle  eye  to  meet. 
And  wonder'd  what  a  smile  could  beam  so  sweet  ? — 
And  where  that  younger  smiler,— «ince  the  hour 
When  last  we  lau^'d,  abride  in  statdy  bower, — 
Whoa  new  yet  my  heart  has  loam'd  to  dtmn. 
And  scarce  has  loV^  but  by  an  earlier  name? — 
And  where  the  Matron,  on  whose  brow  serene 
A^e  traced  no  wffaikle,-*where  no  f^rown  had  been,—- 
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8dll  itfty  when  ercry  cirdiiig  look  wm  glid» 
To  le«a  the  frolic,  n  to  aootli  Ibe  sad?— 
They  live  noU— Ne'er  again  a  glance  ahall  riae 
Of  joy-iefiecting  kindnwiii,  m  thoae  eyes ; — 
Earth,  like  the  pofcfa  where  itill  my  gaie  is  cast, 
A  lonely  g^oom,'— chat  apeaka  bnt  of  the  paat. 

O  no  I — ^The  joy  of  other  years  to  give. 
Ye  ssT'd  of  that  kind  circle !  still  ye  live. 
Tours  still  the  family  of  all  whose  woe 
Needs  what  a  sage  or  aootheir  can  bestow. 
And  Toicea  df  the  8^,  that  sweetest  thrill,— 
The  glad,  that,  but  tor  you,  were  wretched  still. 
Te  Utc  ; — and  oft  again,  in  other  bowers, 
Shan  bless  me  all  that  Uesa'd  in  long-past  hours  ;— 
Not  widi  leas  fon&eas,  that,  some  links  apart, 
A  narrower  closer  chain  now  binds  the  heart, — 
And  O  i  most  tender,  when  our  theme  anew 
Still  leads  us  here, — to  idl  whidi  now  I  tiew. 

Calm  haTc  thy  changes  pass'd. — Since  first  was  spread 
That  sheltering  roof,  how  many^  years  have  fled  ! 
And  many  a  wintry  tempest,  ere  dnm  faO, 
May  rush  in  Tain  to  shake  thy  massy  walL 
Yet  then,  if  in  thy  annals  search  could  fiad 
What  wisdom,  virtue,  beauty,  thou  hast  shrin'd. 
Still  on  thoae  happiest  years  the  toil  would  rest. 
When  aO  Were  met,— thy  loTeliest,  wisest,  best. 

Lodge  of  the  stranger, — ^yet,  tho*  steps  imknown 
Sound  on  thy  floor,  thyself  no  stranger  grown ! 
When  last  I  left  thee,  friends  aU  sadly  gay 
Hu^g  round  mj  path,  to  cheer  me  sn  my  way, 
Forc'd  with  half-mirthful  smile,  a  faint  relief. 
And  spoke  of  fiiture  joy,  with  hearts  oiT  grief : 
Etcu  mid  that  dearest  circle,  dearer  ifaei. 
Oft  tum'd  I,  sad,  to  yiew  thee  yet  Again ; 
As  if  my  heart,  ere  fear  the  ill  could  see, 
Had  presage  of  dark  sorrow,  soon  to  be. 
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No  smiles  «re  romid  me  now.— Yet>  while  I  dweB 
With  last  fond  look,  and  hid  a  new  farewell. 
More  drear  I  fed  the  sadness, — ^when  that  door 
Still  speaks  of  joy,  yet  says.  Approach  no  more  ! 
And  half  I  seem,  my  soul  at  once  to  tear 
From  thy  lor'd  home— and  all  who  loVd  me  there.     . 

Nor  are  these  the  mere  exaggerations  or  em- 
bellishraents  of  poetical  fancy.  The  feeling  was 
as  real  as  the  expression  of  it  is  beautiful.  It 
was  even  stronger  than  he  represents  it.  He  was 
altogether  overpowered  at  the  sight,  and  fainted 
away.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  poem,  when 
I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  fidelity  of  the  paint- 
ing, and  remarked  that  it  must  find  an  answer- 
iiig  chord  in  every  bosom ;  he  replied,  that  it  was 
impossible,  for  no  language  could  convey  any  idea 
of  the  feelings  he  experienced. 

We  now  approach  a  period  when  he  was  des- 
tined to  act  a  more  decided  part  in  life,  and  to 
follow  more  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  in  the 
course  of  his  literary  pursidts.  This  was  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  his  unde  in  1798.  After 
that  event,  he  continued  in  England  about  four 
months,  when  bidding  adieu  to  London  and  its 
vicinity,  he  arrived  again  in  Edinburgh  under  his 
maternal  roof.  He  was  now  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  having  attended  the  English  academies 
about  seven  years. 

Of  the  particular  progress  that  he  made  at  the 
different  schools  he  attended,  I  have  not  learned 
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any  thingwith  accaracjr.  He  certainly  distingaiBlu 
ed  himself  in  them  all,  and  his  proficiency  in 
classical  literature  was  very  great.  Upon  his  re- 
torn  to  Scotland,  he  used  to  read  aloud  to  his 
sisters  in  English,  from  a  Latin  or  Greek  author, 
and  no  person  could  have  suspected  that  he  was 
translating. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  poWers  of  his 
memory,  and  to  the  extraordinary  facility  with 
ikrhich  he  got  any  thing  by  heart.  One  of  his 
masters,  when  speaking  of  him  to  a  friend,  men- 
tioned an  example  of  this.  The  punishment 
usually  awarded  for  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
the  play-ground,  was  to  commit  to  memory  a 
passage  of  some  author.  Dr.  Brown  incurred 
this  penalty  more  frequently  than  any  other  boy 
at  the  school, — indeed  it  was  the  only  otfence  with 
which  he  Was  ever  charged ;  and  the  pimishment 
from  his  great  quickness  he  did  not  much  regard. 
••  I  resolved,  however," — to  use  his  teacher's  own 
words,  **  to  fix  him  for  once,  and  gave  him  a  task, 
that  I  thought  even  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  in 
a  hurry ;  soon  after,  I  was  called  out  of  the  room, 
and  to  my  utter  astonishment,  when  I  returned, 
which  was  in  a  very  few  minutes,  he  came  up 
and  repeated  it  every  word  without  making  the 
slightest  mistake."  When  the  anecdote  was 
mentioned  to  Dr.  Brown,  he  recollected  the 
circumstance,  and  added,  that  he  was  very  im- 
patient  for  his  master's  return,  as  he  was  pre- 

c 
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pared  £br  him  some  time  brfore  he  made  his  a|^ 
pearance.  He  also  mentioned,  that  the  passage 
contained  the  beautiful  description  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  and  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
effect  of  the  following  pause  : — 

hung  over  her 
Enamoured* 

The  association  has  given  him  a  partiality  for 
it,  which  may  be  observed  in  his  own  poetry. 

In  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  his  memory* 
he  seldom  thought  of  looking  at  his  lesson,  till  he 
had  left  himself  no  more  time  than  to  read  j^ 
once  over;  and  he  often  used  to  say,  that  h^ 
should  have  been  quite  idle,  but  for  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  assisting  his  companions.  The  re* 
oollection  of  this  was  probably  one  of  the  reasmw 
of  his  admiration  of  the  system  of  mutual  tuitioff^ 
by  which  appropriate  occupation  is  found  for 
every  scholar,  whatever  his  talents  or  acquirementf 
may  be.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  ta 
penmanship.  Und^  the  Madras  system,  thif 
branch  of  instruction  is  made  an  interesting  pw$ 
of  what  is  really  a  bidus  literariM^.  Under  the444 
syi^m  it  is  an  irksome  drudgery ;  and  this  Srv 

• 

Brown  felt  so  much,  that  he  oftten  left  his  task  in 
the  middle  and  made  adrcoit  of  the  play-groundU 
before  he  could  foush  it  I  may  here  mention 
that  he  paid  little  attention  to  his  hand-writing  in 
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efrlf  Ufei  He  afterwards,  however,  came  to  ccm^ 
ajidar  |t  as  of  more  imp(»taiice,  as  may  be  per« 
Qwred  £ram  the  minute  and  delicate  el^ano^  hy 
wiiich  it  if  characterised. 

Hitherto  his  reading  had  been  extensive  bat 
desultory.  Works  of  imagination  were  what  he 
most  delighted  in.  His  appetite  f(Nr  hockB  was 
altogether  insatiable.  At  one  school  he  read 
through  the  village  circulating  library.  Hie 
libfrarian  was  prevailed  upon  by  him  to  put  the 
books  under  the  door  of  the  play-ground.  His 
uncle's  library  was  not  very  extensive;  for- 
tunately, however,  there  was  a  copy  of  Shak« 
speaiie  in  it,  which  he  regulariy  read  througb; 
every  time  he  paid  him  the  accustomed  visit  dur 
jring  ibe  holidays. 

At  this  period  an  aeddent  occurred  which  pre^ 
vents  me  from  being  more  particular  respecting 
Ills  hahiis  of  study,  or  the  progress  he  bad  inade 
Iti  his  educati<m.  For  some  time  past  he  had 
been-a  collector  of  books.  Ail  his  podcei  money 
was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  valuable  works ; 
and  these,  with  his  prizes,  and  the  presents  he 
}iad  received  from  his  companions,  formed  a 
imsiderable  library.  Upon  coming  to  Scotland, 
&e  travelled  by  land,  leaving  his  hocka  and  papers 
to  be  sent  by  sea ;  and  he  took  the  precaution  of 
directing,  that  they  should  not  be  sent  till  the  end 
ef  winter.  But  his  care  was  in  vain ;  and  when 
looking  for  the  arrival  of  his  precious  store,  the 
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vessel  that  conveyed  them  was  lost^  in  fine  weft-* 
therj  on  a  sand-bank  in  Yarmouth  Roadi. 
To  those  who  value  books  only  by  what  they 
cost,  the  loss  will  not  appear  great.  In  the  his* 
tory  of  a  man  of  letters,  however,  it  ranks  as  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  ;*  the  feelings  of 
such  ah  individual  respecting  his  library,  forming 
an  interesting  feature  in  his  character.  Dr. 
Brown  always  remembered  the  circumstanee 
with  regret,  and  considered  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  of  his  early  life. 

The  property  which  he  most  valued  was  his 
books  ;  and  for  them  he  showed  an  interest  uH* 
usually  great.  This  interest  was  increased  by  a 
practice  adopted  by  him  at  an  early  period,  of 
marking  every  passage  or  form  of  expression 
that  appeared  wortliy  of  notice.  The  same 
course  has  been  followed  by  many  men  of  letters, 
though  by  few  so  simply,  so  judiciously,  and  iioi 
Systematically.  He  never  read  without  a  penetl 
in  his  hand,  and  ultimately  had  no  pleasure  tit 


*  On  thif  accmmt  there  are  few  drctunstatioee  which  appear  l» 
nse  more  eharaeterittic  of  the  amiahle  mind  of  F^^Ion,  thaa'  lib 
aajing  upon  hia  library  being  deatroyed  by  fire :  It  is  UtUr^m 
if  it  had  been  the  cottage  of  a  poor  family.  Thia  aaying  haa  b^^ 
preaerred  by  d'Alembert^  who  josUy  considers  it  as  very  superior 
to  the  well-known  remark  of  the  great  acholar,  who  aaw  hla 
books  deatroyed  by  a  aimilar  accident  /  would  have  pr^SM 
very  Utile  by  my  books  if  I  had  not  knoum  how  to  bear  the  lou  of 
them. 


j|)^hig  a  bopk  that  was  not  his  own. .  It  is  not 
jQ^y  to  estimate  all  the  advantages  with  which 
iJb^  method  is  attended ;  and  few  directions  of 
jmpDe  practical  benefit  could  be  given  to  the  young 
i»lCudentt  than  uniformly  to  follow  it.  It  ablnre- 
jvialbes  labour,  gives  a  double  hold  of  every  au« 
Ihorf  a^d,  by  keeping  the  attention  constantly 
J^ve,  and  requiring  a  continual  exercise  of  the 
jfidgment,  it  increases  the  benefit  of  reading,  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  to  a  degree  that  is  almost 
joiconceivable.  Dr.  Brown  used  to  say  that  it 
fA  attepded  only  with  one  bad  effect ;  as  it  leads  us 
)tp  recur  only  to  the  beauties  of  favourite  authors, 
^nd  to  omit  the  indifferent  passages,  we  are  apt 
jto  receive  an  unfavourable  impression  of  a  new 
ifork  upon  a  fiurst  perusaL 

^  I  have  only  to  add,  upon  this  subject,  that 
j^iis  marks  were  extremely  minute ;  and  that  he 
thoiightjt  not  unworthy  of  his  attention,  that 
their  appearance  upon  the  page  should  be  pleas- 
ing rather  than  offensive  to  the  eye.  Their 
form  was  varied  also,  according  to  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view  in  placing  them,  a  circumstance 
l^hich  makes  his  books  valuable  to  those  who. 
understand  the  method  he  followed^  It  is  like 
ireading  with  a  friend.* 

V  I  may  here  notice  another  practice  which  Dr, 
Brown  followed  in  his  reading,  though  not  so 

•  JSee  Note  B. 
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tmifonzily,  and  not  ttll  geveral  yeart  ^xfuif  tte 
period  to  which  I  at  present  refer.  Before  begifi^ 
ning  to  read  upon  any  subject,*  he  considered  f<^ 
a  diort  time  what  his  own  ideas  upon  it  wenf^ 
and  how  he  would  treat  of  it :  after  perusal,  h#  * 
compared  his  author^s  views  and  methods  \Hth 
his  on^ ;  and  settled  in  his  mind  where  the  tmA 
lay,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  W 
tween  them,  whether  in  the  character  of  theiir 
intellect,  or  in  accidental  circumstances. 

Dr.  Brown  may  now  he  considered  as  upM 
literary  ground,  commencing  a  career,  thodglk 
not  noisy,  yet  as  distinguished  as  has  falleil  td 
the  lot  of  any  contemporary  of  his  own  country* 
In  entering  into  the  University  of  Edinburgh,^ 
he  began  his  course  by  studying  logic  under  DK'* 
Finlayson,  whose  approbation  for  him  Wlis  so' 
decidedly  expressed,  that  he  felt  disappointed^ 
when  afterwards,  through  politics,  that  iliditti' 
dual  proved  unfiriendly  to  his  interests.  •^' 

The  long  vacation  rf  the  Scdtish  univartBitiMI 
allowed  him  time  to  spend  part  of  the  summw  tfl 
1T98  in  LiverpooL  Whik  there  he  had  th«  ple#i 
sure  of  being  introduced  to  Dr.  Currie,  tbflel^giiig 
and  benevolent  Uogrsfpher  of  Bums;  who  MV 
ceived  him  with  great  kindness,  and  hdattolbMtff 
falm  afterwards  with  hte  correspondence.    IV^as' 

*  The  ttme  method  was  Ibllpwed  by  Gibbon,  as  he  informt  as 
in  his  memoirs. 
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certainly  flatterii^  to  Dr.  Bmwn  to  have  beea 
thus  distinguidied  at  uo  early  aperiod  of  his  life. 
But  I  mention  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cuirie, 
not  00  much  on  this  account^  as  because  it  wa0 
tbe  means  of  directing  his  attention  to  a  subject 
in  whidi  natore  had  fitted  him  toezcel,  and  upon 
hia  pre-eminence  in  which  his  present  £une  seems 
chieiy  to  rest.   About  this  time  the  first  volume  of 
Ifv.  Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Buman  Mind  was  published.  Dr.Currie  put  acq[iy 
eC  the  work  into  the  hands  of  his  young  friend^ 
irith  a  strong  recommendation  to   peruse    it» 
Pefihape  this  circumstance  was  aocidental,  and 
what  he  might  have  done  to  any  young  man 
in  the  same  stage  in  his  studies;   though  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  have 
(lereeived  it  to  be  calculated  to  atUract  the  no« 
tice  of  his   firiend.     There  was  something  in 
Dr.  Brown's  conversation,  even  when  metaphy* 
sics  was  not  the  subject,  which  indicated  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  manifestaticms  of  intel- 
lectual character  that  this  was  the  sdence  in 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel ;  and  it 
Would  be  doing  injustioe  to  Dr«  Currie's  pmetrs^ 
tiitm  to  suppose  that  this  escaped  his  notice.    I 
tni  not  one  of  those  who  conceive  that  the  geaius 
is  determined  by  the  accident  of  falUng  in  with  i^ 
book,  or  meeting  with  a  friend.    But  certainly 
there  are  occasions  upon  which  the  powers  are 
first  called  forth,  and  the  genuine  character  first 
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exhibits  itself.  And  though,  oonsideringthe  iut^^ 
lectual  atmosphere  of  the  Edinburgh  luoiversity* 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  me- 
taphysical philosophy  would  ultimately  have,  oc-r 
cupied  him,  yet  the  conversation  of  Dr.Currie,  and 
still  more  the  work  he  put  into  his  hands — ^the  ^smt 
metaphysical  work  he  ever  read — were  caleulut! 
ed  to  give  a  more  immediate  and  steady  deter- 
mination to  his  mental  pursuits.  Dr.  Currie  had 
soon  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  judiciousness 
of  his  recommendation ;  and  was  struck  not  more 
with  the  warmth  of  admiration  that  his  friend 
expressed,  than  with  the  acuteness  of  his  objec* 
tions  to  many  of  the  doctrines. 

The  next  winter  he  attended  Mr.  Stewards 
course  of  lectures.  The  delight  which  he  exp^ 
rienced  upon  that  occasion  he  has  described  with 
great  beauty  in  his  verses  *  addressed  **  to  Profes- 
sor Dugald  Stewart,  with  a  copy  of  Observation 
on  Dr.  Dartoin's  ZoonomiaJ' 
'  His  admiiBUoD,  however,  of  Mr.  Stewart's  ^ 
quenoe  did  not  blind  him  to  the  deficiency  of  analj« 
sis  which  often  lurks- under  the  majestically  flow- 
ing veil  of  his  language  and  imagery ;  and  thedisr 
ciple  longed  to  combat  his  master.  As  an  opeoiqp 
for  this,  he  committed  to  paper  some  remaiky 
.which  he  had  previously  stated  in  conversation 
\p  Dr.  Currie  upon  one  of  Mr.  Stewart's  theoriesj 

•  Poetical  Works,  iL  117. 
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ihmI,  after  modi  hesitation,  he  at  last  summanod 
courage,  and  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Stewart  at 
tile  dose  of  one  6f  his  lectures,  though  personally 
linknown  to  him.  Those  who  remember  the 
dignified  demeanour  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  his  dass, 
wfaidi  was  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  of  one 
of  those  great  and  gift^  men  who  were  seen 
among  the  groves  of  the  academy,  will  duly 
a}>preciate  the  boldness  (tf  our  young  philor 
aopher.  With  great  modesty  he  read  his  obser- 
vations ;  to  which,  Mr.  Stewart  with  a  candour 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  philosopher,  but 
which  not  the  less  on  that  accoimt  did  him  in- 
finite honour,  listened  patiently,  and  then,  with 
a  smile  of  wonder  and  admiration,  read  to  him  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  distin- 
guished M.  prevost  of  Geneva,*  containing  the 
^ame  argument  that  Dr.  Brown  had  stated, 
lliis  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  his  house, 
which  Dr.  Brown  received  with  a  delight  that 
was  increased  by  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
familiar  conversation  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  entering  more  fully  into  this  and  his  other 
doctrines.  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  with  a  resolu- 
ti<m  that  seems  to  have  extended  to  his  works^ 
dfsclined  entering  upon  this  or  any  other  point  of 
pontroversy.  But  though  he  was  disappointed 
in  this,  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  kindness 

*  See  Note  C. 
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«f  Mr.  Stewart^  or  in  his  nmfoorm,  and  wam^ 
and  generous  friendship. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Brown  attended  the  usual 
literary  and  physical  classes  of  the  universtty, 
enjoying  that  combination  of  domestic  happinesSf 
and  philosophical  pursuit,  and  literary  society, 
which  Edinburgh,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
dty  in  the  world,  affords.  In  attending  the  nni* 
▼ersity  of  Edinburgh-there  are  advantages  whicb 
we  would  seek  in  vain  in  any  other  seminary  of 
learning.  Among  these,  at  least  to  an  individual 
like  Dr.  Brown,  I  am  disposed  to  enumerate  the 
latitude  which  is  allowed  to  the  students  in  m* 
gard  to  the  emplojrment  of  their  time,  when  nol 
attending  the  public  prelections.  Without  at 
present  inquiring  whether  this  system  can  be  do* 
fended  as  advantageous  upon  the  whole,  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  though  it  may  be  dangerotti 
to  the  dissipated  or  the  indolent,  it  appears  to  be 
oi  the  highest  advantage  to  the  studious.  Hie 
vulgarity  of  a  public  examination,  and  the  neoeik 
sity  of  regular  exercises,  however  well  they  maf 
be  calculated  to  stimulate  duhiess,  and  to  render 
medioerily  respectable,  are  ill  fitted  for  the  In* 
genious.  And  much  as  has  been  said  of  the 
system  of  conveying  instruction  by  a  series  of  ho* 
tures,  I  am  convinced,  from  personal  obserVjft- 
tion,  that  an  eminent  teacher  delivering  original 
views,  and  leaving  these  to  produce  their  own  ef* 
feet  upon  the  8tudents,has  a  much  greater  influence 
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M  eiUidAg  a  BpbA  H  in^jiiiiy  than  any  ^Om 
method  that  has  jet  been  deiised*  The  ttadent's 
mind  is  stimulated ;  and  the  conrersation  of  his 
£ettow  students,  the  tone  of  society,  with  the 
fiteraiy  dubs  that  are  formed,  cherish  a  s^rit 
Aat  will  nev»  be  produced  by  puUic  ejtamina- 
tions  and  enforeed  theses* 

When  the  p^od  of  boyhood  is  past,  the  gteat 
tibject  of  the  instructor  should  be  to  inspire  his 
piq>ils  with  a  loVe  of  learning  alid  science,  to  as- 
sise them  in  the  first  laborious  ascent  of  the  hill 
ef  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  some  of  her  good- 
ly prospectsi,  leaving  them  sufficient  tidie  and 
freedom  to  try  their  own  strength,  and  to  chooae 
occasionally  their  own  path«  Few  wha  are  ddl« 
imed  to  rise  to  eminence  will,  in  any  seminary, 
•satisfy  themselves  with  that  portion  of  knowledge 
wiiidi  is  conveyed  to  them  by  tutors  and  proSta* 
sors,  or  confine  themselves  within  the  {nrescribed  B- 
ants  of  academic  learning.  And  even  before  the 
letoimencement  of  the  aead^nic  course,  by  far  the 
jfliost  deli^tful,  and  in  some  respects  by  &r  the 
most  beneficial  houils  that  the  youthful  mind  c&t« 
periences,  are  those  when,  without  a  guide,  he 
Indulges  in  discursive  rambles  into  the  fields  of 
knowledge  beyond  the  pLmj-grounds.  In  one  of 
iSsfo  letters  of  West  to  Gray,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  this  £(pecies  of  delight  which  marks  well  the 
nature  of  it,  and  shows  the  gratification  it  had 
afforded  him ; — ^he  complains  that  Gray  had  for- 
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gotten. f^  one  who  had  walked  hand  in  hand  witii 
you,  like  the  two  diildren  in  the  wood,     . 

''  Thro'  many  a  flowery  path  and  shelly  grot. 
Where  learning  lulled  us  in  her  private  *  maze.** 

'^  The  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my  pen  with 
poetry,  and  brings  Eton  to  my  view.*  f  ) 

.  Injurious,  therefore,  though  the  system  pur- 
sued in  Edinburgh  may  be  allowed  in  many 
instances  to  be,  I  conceive  that  it  is  by  no  means 
universally  injurious ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
to  minds  of  a  certain  confiDrmation,  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our  metro- 
politan university.  I  know  that  while  Dr* 
•Brown  was  most  attentive  to  the  instructions  of 
his  teachers,  he  conceived  that  he  derived  the 
.greatest  benefit  frbm  the  license  he  enjoyed  in  ii^ 
bulging  during  so  many  hours  in  the  bent  of  his 
•own  genius. 

We  can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than 
the  manner  in  which  this  period  was  spent  b]r 
Br.  Brown;  with  such  professors  as  Stewait, 
Robison,  Playfiur,  and  Blacky  and  such  finenda  m 

* '«  This  exprestian  prettily  distinguish^  their  studies  when  out 
dT  the  puhlic  school,  which  would  naturally,  at  their  age,  be  ym^pk 
and  desultory."  Soeh  is  the  note  upon  this  passage  by  MaMW; 
^with  which  1  am  diipoeed  to  agree,  ezeept  in  the  remarkt  tfaft 
their  atudies  would  be  Tague.  Their  studies  would  probably  be 
desultory ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  thit 
they  would  be  vague. 

t  Ma9Om'0  Qray. 

6 
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Hbmer^  Leyden,  Reddie,  and  Erskine,  and  tM 
happiness  of  living  in  a  fSamily  that  he  loved 
with  the  greatest  warmth  of  affection.  As  he 
was  unwilliDg  to  go  abroad,  many  of  hia  col- 
lege acquaintances  came  and  spent  their  evenings 
with  him  in  his  mother^s  house.  He  was  always 
temperate  in  his  habits.  His  favourite  beverage 
was  tea,  and  over  it,  hour  after  hour  was  spent 
m  discussing  with  his  youthful  companions 

The  wondrans  wisdom  that  a  day  had  won. 

There  was  no  subject  in  literature,   or  phi- 
losophy, that  did  not  engage  their  attention. 
It  was  often  morning  before  they  parted;  and 
such  was  the  amicable  spirit  in  which  their  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on,  that  no  one  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  ever  recollected  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  irritation.     In  these  peaceful 
and  happy  hours.  Dr.  Brown  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  boldness  of  his  speculationis,  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  reflections,  and  the  noonday  clearness 
with  which  he  invested  every  subject  that  was  in- 
troduced. Leyden  was,  at  this  time,  studjring  for 
the  church ;  and  this  led  their  discussions  fre- 
quently  to  topics  of  theology,  in  which  Dr.  Brown 
ever  showed  great  knowledge  and  acuteness. 

It  is  deli^tful  to  trace  in  their  future  life 
the  fondness  with  which  these  individuals  revert 
to  these  their  first  aspirations  after  knowledge. 
With  what  fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
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whiB^t  poetic  beauty^  does  Dr.  Brown  ezdain^ 
when  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Elrskiiie  *-*-«• 

Even  now.  when  menial  throngs,  in  idle  state^ 
More  niimeroas  than  thy  wishes,  round  thee  wait. 
When  Tarying  plcaaores  to  die  hanquet  call. 
And  gemm'd  ¥rith  lustres  glows  the  marble  ballj 
A  sigh  will  turn  to  hours  more  humbly  bright. 
The  simple  evenings,  gay  but  with  delight ; 
Wbau  pleased  to  mingle  at  each  setthig  san 
The  wondrous  wisdom  which  a  day  had  woi^ 
And  prouder  of  some  sage's  new-]eam*d  name. 
Than  he  who  own'd  and  rais'd  it  into  fame. 
Oft  have  we  seen  our  midnight  taper  die. 
Nor  mark*d  nor  miss'd  it,  in  our  keen  reply  ; 
Sdll  by  our  fading  fire  the  converse  sped ; 
And,  wiser  than  the  wisest  tome  we  read. 
Doubted,  in  critic  pride,  where  truth  was  strong. 
Or  boldly  prov'd  even  demonstration  wrong; 
Or  for  some  once  fara'd  system,  now  half  known. 
Some  ponderous  folly  fifty  times  overthrown. 
Brought  an  our  logic's  war  die  strife  to  lead. 
And  more  contended,  as  we  moro  agreed. 

O  gentle  strifes  \^0  studious  sweet  employ  ! 
Calm  hows  «f  more  than  antelleetaal  Joy  I 
8dU  nireosr  mutual  kberni  to  requite, 
And,  when  they  gave  not  wisdom,  gave  dd^g^l 

In  speaking  of  the  volume  from  which  these 
lines  are  extracted,  Mr.  Homer  thus  expressea 
himself,  in  a  letter  dated  1808.  ^  The  passage 
which  has  afforded  me  most  pleasure  on  ac* 
count  of  former  recollections  and  enjoyment^ 

*  In  the  introductory  verses  to  the  EenovaiioH  of  Iniia,  adp 
draMd  to  Wmiam  ExBkine,  Esq.  of  Bombay. 
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widdsL  it  restores  with  great  fidelity  and  strength^ 
is  the  descripticm  of  thoae  evenings  of  discossioQ 
and  disputation^  when  imiversal  empire  was  in 
our  hands  over  all  things,  hunum  and  divine.** 

In  the  lines  to  Mr.  Reddie,  prefixed  to  the  Wiar^ 
Fiend,  Dr.  Brown  has  given  another  picture  of 
the  same  period.  The  subject  is,  in  some  mea« 
sure,  new  to  poetry,  and  treated  with  great  feel- 
ing and  delicacy. 

And^  O !  wliate'er  my  stndioiMi  toil  may  trifle. 

Well  may  tiky  name  Uiere  find  a  Totive  place; 

For  who  shall  say^  in  grave  or  light  design. 

How  much  of  Ug^test,  graYesty  has  been  thine  ? 

Still  memory  loves  to  linger  mid  the  bowen 

That  hless'd  our  youthful  academic  hours; 

When  zeal  to  seal  the  ready  impnke  spread. 

And  Scienoe  followed  but  where  Friendidiip  led. 

Then  in  dose  heart,  when  mingling  oft  our  lore. 

We  marvdl'd  much,  but  question'd,  doubted  moie^*« 

In  the  gay  rural  walks  where,  soon  or  kte, 

8ti]l  rose  some  never  weary  old  debate;—- 

Mix'd  in  the  flowing  theme  of  truth  and  mirth, 

Thoof^t  sprung  finom  thought,  one  equal  mutual  birth  ;r^ 

And  each,  perhaps,  with  changeful  strife  untir'd. 

Has  warr*d  with  fancies  which  himself  inspir'd. 

Among  the  early  friends  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  must 
jiot  omit  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Scott, 
late  minister  of  Kirkpatrick-juxta,  a  man  of  a 
very  superior  mind,  who,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  the 
literary  wwld*   With  him,  and  with  his  excellent 
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mother,*  at  that  time  at  a  veiy  advtoced 
of  life.  Dr.  Brown  for  several  years  carried  on 
a  correspondence,  which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  death,  first  of  the  son  and  then  of  the  mother^ 
In  it  there  are  many  passages  of  considerable 
interest  and  value,  but  several  of  the  most  in>- 
teresting  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  it  being  im-« 
possible  to  separate  them  from  the  local  and 
private  matters  with  which  they  are  connected. 
The  following  extracts  are  inserted,  not  because 
they  are  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  much 
that  is  passed  over,  but  merely  because  they 
are  of  a  less  confidential  nature.  In  one  of 
his  first  letters,  dated,  1796,  after  writing  a 
few  lines  to  Mr.  Scott,  he  thus  playfully  com- 
mences a  letter  to  his  mother.  In  this  letter 
there  is  an  allusion  to  his  first  publication,  which 
I .  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  more  fully  in 
the  next  chapter. 

**  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good 
manners  in  giving  precedence  to  the  male,  who 
by  the  laws  of  gallantry  is  doomed  to  take  his  sta- 
tion behind,  like  trainbearers  at  a  coronation,  or 
courteous  squires  following  their  liege  lady,  who 
ambled  along  on  her  milk-white  palfrey,  elegantly 
caparisoned,  in  those  happy  days,  when  the  age 

*  Mn.  Scott,  widow  of  the  ReT.  W.  Scott,  who  preceded  hif 
son  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety, 
and  of  active  benevolence.  The  rich  vein  of  her  humour  is  shown 
in  F^e  let  m$  a  to  the  Bridal,  and  in  tome  other  Yery  popakr 
Scotish  songs,  of  which  she  was  the  author,  but  which  her  great 
inoilestY  prevented  her  from  acknowlfilging. 
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of  chivalry  was  not  yet  gone.     To  these  happy 

days  I  know  no  greater  contrast  than  the  present 

week.     It  is  the  ^  heyday'  of  the  races,  and  the 

great  and  little  mob  are  mixing  on  Leith  sands, 

with  the  most  democratic  equality.     The  dignity 

and  reverence  which  the  ladies  of  old  assumed,  our 

modem  belles  have  entirely  laid  aside,  and  during 

this  week,  as  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia,  are 

eager  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  their  slaves,    ^  The 

cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire,'  &c. 
«  *  •  #  • 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  my  boldness  ?  I  have  of  late 
been  busy  in  preparing  a  little  work  for  the 
press,  in  answer  to  Zoonomia,  a  medico-metaphy- 
sical work,  published  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  whose  Botanic.  Garden  you  must 
frequently  have  admired.  I  read  it  to  some  of 
our  Edinburgh  philosophers,  and  l]i^ye  been  in- 
duced by  them  to  think  of  passing  the  awful 
bourn,  so  not  having  the  fear  of  critics  before  my 
eyes,  I  shall  print  it  soon  and  send  you  a  copy. 
It  is  dry  and  iminteresting,  but  you  must  read  it 
as  it  comes  from  me. 

0  «  «  »  «      . 

*^  Alas !  alas  !  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  those 

dajrs  in  which  the  sword  is  to  be  turned  into  the 

ploughshare.     Negociation  is  at  an  end,  and  war 

is  again  to  rage.     Heaven  shed  its  mercy  on  the 

pillow  of  the  rulers  of  nations.     They  are  either 

guilty  of  the  blood  of  thousands,  or  if  they  be 

D 
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guiltless,  they  have  at  least  to  regret  the  unavoid* 
able  necessity  of  shedding  it.  Every  hair  of  our 
head  is  numbered,  yet  man,  the  image  of  G<>d, 
falls  at  the  nod  of  man  dressed  in  a  littie  hrb^ 
authority'' 

To  the  Rev.  G.  Scott. 

January  29,  1797. 

«  ♦  «  «  • 

I  HOPE  Mrs.  Scott  and  you  have  recovered  from 
all  the  coughs  and  cattarrhs  of  our  severe  winter. 
I  am  but  an  awkward  nurse,  or  I  should  have 
wished  to  be  with  you.  Our  own  house  too  was 
in  some  degree  a  house  of  sickness,  for  beside  the 
little  flying  maladies,  which  just  alight  and  take 
wing  again,  my  mother  was  for  several  weeks 
confined  with  a  general  weakness,  and  rheunNU> 
tism.  She  is  now,  however,  a  great  deal  better, 
and  I  hope  will  soon  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
bastille  of  her  own  four  walls. 

Do  you  think  that  we  may  venture  to  hope 
any  thing  from  our  embassy  to  Lisle?  I  am  quite 
wearied  out  with  this  long  secrecy,  and  if  our 
sisters  have  not  been  slandered,  feel  inclined  to 
wish  that  Lady  Malmesbury  had  been  sent  instead 
of  her  Lord,  that  we  might  have  known  a  little 
how  things  were  going  on. 

Of  literary  news  there  is  none.  You  will  per- 
hape  have  heard  of  the  universal  character,  the 
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peaigraphy  invented  by  one  of  the  Parisian  men 
of  letters.  We  as  yet  know  it  only  as  a  fact,  as 
he  has  announced  his  invention  but  has  not  yet 
published  its  principles.  Our  own  countryman, 
Mr.  Wat  of  Birmingham,  has  been  employed  for 
some  time  on  the  same  object.  Leibnitz  and 
Bishop  Wilkins  preceded  them,  and  I  fear  the 
inresent  attempts  will  die  abortive  like  theirs.  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  invent- 
ing a  new  language  more  than  counterbalances 
its  utility.  We  may  be  deceived  by  the  signs  of 
which  we  make  use,  but  the  inventors  of  the  lan- 
guage have  been  equally  deceived,  and  the  faults 
of  the  old  system  of  worda  will  thus  be  transfused 
into  the  new.  Besides,  the  new  language  must 
be  taught.  This  can  only  be  done  through  the 
medium  of  the  old.  The  new  character  will  not, 
therefore,  be  associated  immediately  with  the 
idea^  but  with  the  corresponding  old  character, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  subject  to  all  its  imperfec- 
tions. Why  do  we  not  adopt  an  existing  language, 
ancient  or  modem,  and  render  it  universal  ?  The 
knowledge  of  the  pasigraphy  of  the  French  will 
be  confined  to  as  small  a  number  as  those  who 
read  Latin^  and  to  a  much  smaller  than  those 
who  read  French :  Either  of  these  languages  will 
serve.  But  we  should  not  pass  sentence  till  the 
criminal  is  in  court.  The  invention  may  perhaps 
be  important,  and  if  it  tend  to  accelerate  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  it  must  be  for  the  happiness 
of  man. 
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All  here  join  in  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs. 
Scott  and  you.     Yours  faithfully. 

To  Mrs.  Scott. 

April  3,  1797. 

I  HAVE  just  been  calling  on  our  friend  Mrs. 
Murdoch,  who  informs  me  that  she  had  heardfirom 
you  lately,  and  that  you  had  remembered  me 
very  kindly  in  your  letter.  O  that  I  were  at  K. 
to  thank  you.  But  as  fate  has  erected  so  many 
milestones  between  us,  I  must  just  do  as  other 
great  men  do — return  you  thanks  by  proxy.  The 
postman  shall  be  my  ambassador,  and  "  these  pre- 
sents" his  credentials. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  had  so  much 
sickness  among  you,  but  was  happy  to  find — ^how 
happiness  and  sorrow  do  tread  on  each  others 
heels ! — that  your  invalids  were  recovering.  No- 
thing will  cure  you  completely  but  change  of  air ; 
and  though  the  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh  be  not 
the  purest,  it  will  be  the  more  a  change.  We  are 
not  yet  fitted  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  filysian 
fields.  The  pure  oxygen  of  the  country,  grave 
doctors  inform  us,  induces  consumption  and  a  va- 
riety of  ills  ;  and  though  in  this  case  I  own,  as  in 
every  other,  doctors  disagree,  if  their  arguments 
be  equal,  you  must  fling  the  desire  of  seeing  your 
friends  here  into  one  scale,  and  Dr.  Beddoes  will 
weigh  down  his  opponent. 
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Have  the  drum  and  fife  yet  scared  your  Ihy- 
ades  ?  Every  thing  here  is  martial.  The  trade 
of  death  is  blended  with  every  other  trade — 
Haberdasher,  Warrior,  &  Co.  There  is  surely 
a  quantity  of  valour  latent  about  us,  that  starts 
up  where  it  would  little  be  expected.  The  most 
combustible  body  needs  a  spark  to  inflame  it. 
"  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway- 
ed," do  not  lie  buried  in  the  churchyard  alone. 
They  may  be  found  buried  alive  in  the  cemetery 
of  a  shop,  handling  not  the  rod  of  empire,  but  a 
yard  or  a  cap.  How  many  of  the  great  actors  on 
the  scene  might  only  have  been  mutes ! 

Great  Julias^  on  the  mountains  bred^ 
A  flock^  perhaps^  or  herd  had  fed. 
He  who  the  world  subdued  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green. 

I  often  amuse  myself  with  thinking  what  effect 
the  change  of  one  slight  circumstance  would  have 
had,  not  merely  on  the  individual,  but  on  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  world.  Had  the  gypsies  who 
carried  away  Adam  Smith  been  an  hour  earlier, 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  would  never  have  been 
written,  and  political  economists  would  still  have 
erred.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  circumstances  are 
at  the  disposal  of  a  wiser  Being  than  ourselves. 
Marlboroughs  indeed  sleep  in  our  shops,  but  it  is 
only  because  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  be 
awake  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.     If  I 
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am  tempted  to  regret  that  circimistances  were  as 
they  have  been,  it  is  chiefly  because  I  have  made 
a  very  bad  use  of  them.     •     ♦     ♦ 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Scott  in  1798. 


"  You  ask  when  Bums's  posthumous  works  arc 
to  appear.  I  have  not  heard  of  them  of  late.  I 
merely  know,  that  with  his  life  they  are  to  be  two 
volumes  quarto,  but  I  believe  they  are  not  to  be 
out  this  year,  as  Dr.  Currie's  arrangements  pre- 
vent him  from  having  the  life  ready  so  soon  as 
the  admirers  of  Bums  would  wish. 

''  The  fate  of  the  gallant  and  injured  Swiss  I  am 
sure  has  excited  your  compassion.  No,  it  is  not 
compassion,  for  that  is  almost  absorbed  in  indig* 
nation  at  the  wretches  who  have  dared  to  disturb' 
their  peace.  And  they  call,  forsooth,  on  the  q^ 
rit  of  William  Tell,  and  say  that  they  have  come 
to  free  his  oppressed  descendants.  I  could  almoet 
wish  for  an  arm  of  more  than  human  force,  to 
crush  the  hypocrites.  For  the  Italian  states  I  felt 
less;  because  their  profligacy  almost  deserved  what 
they  suffered.  But  the  Swiss  I  have  always  ve- 
nerated. They  are  in  the  happy  medium  of  bar- 
barity and  civilization,  which  has  the  advantages 
of  society,  without  its  multitude  of  evils  ;  and  the 
romantic  wildness  of  their  patriotism  inspires  a 
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sublime  feeling,  similar  to  that  which  their  own 
moiintains  would  excite.  Now,  however,  they 
must  be  mixed  with  the  very  dregs  of  humanity, 
and  their  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  country 
will  cease,  when  it  can  no  longer  afford  them  in- 
dependence. But  I  will  hope  better  things. 
«  «  «  «  « 

^^  OuB  newspapers  do  not  seem  to  be  written  in 
very  bright  characters  at  present.  Poor  Ireland ! 
It  is  no  very  sound  limb  to  be  added  to  our  body 
national,  and,  which  is  worse,  unsound  as  it  is,  it 
has  no  disposition  to  coalesce.  The  orange  and 
the  green  are  alike  against  us ;  and  our  cry  of 
union  has  served  only  to  raise  an  union  of  oppo- 
sition. Of  all  Ihe  saints  in  the  calendar,  St. 
Patrick  is  the  most  careless  of  his  trust,  or  the 
least  able  to  promote  happiness.  Instead  of  avert- 
ing war,  he  contents  himself  with  keeping  away 
toads  and  rats,  like  a  virtuoso  who  spends  his 
whole  time  and  fortune  on  insects,  while  his  house 
is  going  to  wreck.  I  shall  never  forgive  our  go- 
vernment for  having  suffered  a  nation  to  be  mi- 
serable, by  allowing  it  to  be  ignorant. 

**  1  fear  we  must  long  have  hordes  of  savages 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  under  the 


» 


same  sovereign 


The  following  letter,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Scott,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  those 
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who  have  perused  the  admirable  verses  upon  that 
event,  entitled  Holy  Age.  * 

To  Mrs.  Scott. 

Never  did  I  think,  my  excellent  friend,  that  I 
should  find  it  painful  to  write  to  you.  From  our 
first  acquaintance,  I  looked  forward,,  if  not  to  the 
pleasanter  intermingling  of  frequent  conversation, 
at  least,  to  a  long  and  happy  correspondence  with 
the  mother  and  son.  But  I  saw  dimly  through 
futurity;  and  I  have  now  to  console,  where  I 
thought  only  of  wishing  a  long  continuance  of 
that  placid  happiness  which  is  felt  in  the  union 
of  virtue  and  intellect,  and  the  exercise  of  the  filial 
and  maternal  charities. 

About  six  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Scott,  mentioning  his  having  recovered  from 
a  severe  indisposition.     As  we  have  no  sympa- 
thies  which  tell  us  of  the  dangers  of  distant 
friends,  I  trusted  to  his  recovery,  and  omitted 
those  inquiries  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  eager  to  make ;  especially,  as  I  had  dispatch- 
ed a  letter  to  you  immediately  before  recdving 
his.     I  was  wholly  imprepared  for  the  event, 
which  the  comer  of  a  newspaper  communicated ; 
and  you,  who  were  even  better  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  him  whom  we  have  lost,  will  know 
how  painful  the  intimation  was. 

♦  Poetical  Works,  iv.  53. 
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I  cannot  attempt  to  be  a  comforter.  I  am  at 
any  time  unfit,  but  more  so  now ;  and  I  remem- 
ber whom  I  am  addressing.  There  is  no  mind 
so  abstracted  from  this  world  by  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, or  so  buried  within  itself  by  narrow 
views  of  good,  as  not  to  rest  a  considerable  share 
of  its  happiness  on  the  frail  breathing  of  another. 
But  the  remedy  has  been  wisely  proportioned  to 
the  wound ;  and  the  mind  which  has  been  harmo- 
nized to  feel  most  acutely — ^the  large,  the  social, 
the  religious  mind — ^is  mercifully  provided  with 
the  noblest  means  of  consolation. 

May  I  request  you  to  favour  me  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  son's  illness.  Above  all,  let  me 
know  how  your  own  health  has  stood  the  shock. 
And  believe  me,  with  sincere  regard. 

Yours  always. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  DABWIN'S  ZOONOMIA. 


While  Dr.  Brown  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Theory  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Darwin*  excited  a  degree  of 
interest  in  the  literary  world,  disproportioned  to 
its  scientific  merits,  and  which  is  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  its  novelty,  and  partly  to  the  splendour 
of  the  attainments  of  its  author.  In  reading 
Zoonomia,  Dr.  Brown,  as  was  his  custom,  mark- 
ed on  the  margin  such  passages  as  he  conceived 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  He  then  committed  a 
few  observations  to  paper,  with  the  intention  of 
communicating  them  to  some  periodical  publicar 
tion.  But  his  matter  increasing,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  less  than 
a  separate  volume. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  he  undertook  this 
work  by  the  advice  of  Dr.   Gregory  and  Mr. 

•  Sec  Note  D. 
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Stewart ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  as  sufficiently 
appears  from  his  correspondence ;  and  if  any  far- 
ther proof  were  necessary,  I  am  able  to  state, 
upon  his  OMm  authority,  that  he  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  own  mind  alone.  By  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  he  resolved,  before  put- 
ting is  manuscript  to  the  press,  to  submit  it  to 
the  perusal  of  Dr.  Darwin.  Of  the  correspond- 
ence that,  in  consequence,  ensued,  the  letters  of 
Dr.  Brown  are  worthy  of  being  preserved,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  light  they  are  calculated 
to  throw  upon  some  parts  of  his  work,  but  also 
as  containing  a  record  of  the  progress  which,  at 
that  early  period,  he  had  made  in  the  science  of 
mind.  They  also  evince  a  degree  of  ingenuous- 
ness and  dignity  of  mind,  highly  honourable.  As 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Darwin  were  not  intended 
for  publication,  I  shall  insert  only  such  extracts 
as  are  necessary  to  make  the  letters  of  his  youth- 
ful correspondent  in  any  degree  intelligiUe,  and 
as  cannot  in  any  degree  be  injurious  to  the  fame 
of  their  ingenious  author.  Dr.  Brown's  first  letter 
is  dated  some  months  before  he  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  his  Observations  therefore  must  have 
been  begun  when  he  was  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen. Both  the  letters  and  the  book  have  a  value 
altogether  independent  of  the  author's  age,  but 
that  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  Dr.  Brown's  character. 
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To  Dr.  Darwin. 

St.  Patrick  Square^  Edinburgh, 
October  24,  1796. 

Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  delight  which  I 
received  from  the  perusal  of  Zoonomia,  I  only 
agree  with  the  public  voice.  I  am,  however, 
surprised,  that  while  every  one  has  been  delight- 
ed, no  one  as  yet  has  answered,  for  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  the  controversies  of  most  authors 
take  their  rise  from  that  state  of  mind.  The 
transition  is  natural  from  passive  admiration,  to 
a  strict  examination  of  the  theory  we  admire ;  and 
errors  are  perhaps  detected  which  would  have 
escaped  amidst  the  indifference  excited  by  a  com- 
mon work.  Such,  at  least,  was  my  mental  his- 
tory on  reading  the  first  volume  of  Zoonomia. 
I  was  delighted  with  the  originality  of  thought  it 
displayed.  It  was  such  as  I  expected  from  the 
author  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  But  the  reason- 
ing appeared  to  me  in  some  passages  more  spe- 
cious than  solid,  and  the  leading  principles 
seemed  often  to  involve  inconsistencies.  I  there- 
fore, for  my  own  amusement,  marked  down  my 
observations  occasionally  as  I  went  along ;  yet» 
even  in  noting  an  error,  I  always  found  reason 
to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  very  error  I  con- 
demned.    On  concluding  the  work,  I  found  that 
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my  remarks  had  greatly  sweUed  upon  my  handR. 
I  afterwards  methodised  them,  and  have  since 
been  induced  to  think  of  committing  them  to  the 
press. 

It  would,  however,  distress  me  much  if  I 
should  afterwards  find  that  I  had  given  to  the 
world  an  unfair  statement  of  your  opinions.  I 
will  therefore,  with  your  permission,  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript,  in  the  hope  of  having 
such  mistatements,  if  any  there  be,  corrected. 

My  name  is  unknown  to  you,  and  unknown, 
indeed,  in  general,  to  the  literary  world.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  combat  of  names,  but  of  argu- 
ments, that  Truth  regards. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  direct  communica- 
tion between  Derby  and  this  place.  But  if  you 
signify  your  approbation,  I  will  commit  the  packet 
to  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  intends  leaving 
this  place  in  about  a  week,  and  is  to  pass  through 
Derby  in  his  way  to  London.  He  proposes  vi- 
siting some  other  parts  of  England ;  but  you  will 
receive  it,  at  farthest,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks. 

You  will  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know 
immediately  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  manuscript ;  and 
if  so,  to  inform  me  as  soon  as  you  conveniently 
can  after  receiving  it,  whether  there  be  any  state- 
ment in  it  unauthorised  by  your  own  expressions. 
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that  I  may  correct  the  passage  before  I  send  it  to 
the  press. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Brown. 

Prom  Dr.  Darwin. 

Sir, — I  AM  favoured  with  your  letter,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  read  your  manuscript,  if  it  be  not 
very  voluminous,  and  if  it  be  transcribed  in  a 
hand  easily  legible.  I  well  know  the  power  of 
oratory^  and  that  a  man  may  say  many  things 
ingeniously  on  both  sides  of  almost  any  question. 
But  in  philosophical  works  my  desire  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  ;  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge any  errors  I  may  have  fallen  into,  or 
to  correct  any  inaccuracies  of  language  which 
may  have  occurred  in  a  work  which  is  in  part 
metaphysical,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  accurate. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Darwin.    , 
Derby,  October  27,  1796. 

To  Dr.  Darwin. 

Edinburgh,  November  27,  1796. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that,  after 
having  placed  you  in  that  disagreeable  state  of 
suspense  which  the  unexpected  attack  of  a  stran- 
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ger  must,  in  some  degree  occasion,  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  manuscript  should  have  been  so  long 
unavoidably  delayed.  The  gentleman  who  was 
to  take  the  charge  of  delivering  it  has  deferred, 
from  day  to  day,  his  intended  departure ;  and  as 
he  has  at  length  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved 
to  remain  a  month  or  two  longer  at  Edinburgh, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  the  little  par- 
cel by  the  Carlisle  diligence,  the  mail  from  which 
place,  I  believe,  passes  through  Derby ;  so  that  it 
will  reach  you  as  soon  as  this  letter.  If  there  be 
any  expression  in  the  manuscript  which  you  con- 
sider as  in  the  slightest  degree  disrespectftil,  I 
shall  be  extremely  happy  to  correct  it,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  done  without  destrojring  the  effect  of 
the  objection.  There  are  some  terms, — absurdity, 
&c. — ^for  which  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  a 
gentler  substitute,  as  our  language  was  unfortu- 
nately invented  before  the  art  of  literary  war  had 
attained  its  present  state  of  refinement,  when  the 
object  of  the  controversialist  was  not  so  much  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Truth  as  to  gain  the  compa- 
rative glory  of  being  the  less  bespattered  in  the 
dirtj^  combat.  Such  unavoidable  harshnesses — 
I  know  not  whether  our  rhetoricians  have  given 
them  a  softer  Greek  name,  and  ranked  them 
among  their  tropes — I  trust  your  candour  will 
forgive. 

I  know  too  well  the  importance  and  extent  of 
your  professional  duties  to  expect  to  hear  from 
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you  SO  soon  as  I  should  otherwise  have  wished 
to  send  the  manuscript  to  the  press.  Your  rei- 
marks  will,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  premises 
from  which  my  reasonings  are  drawn,  to  the  fair 
or  unfair  manner  in  which  I  have  stated  your 
own  opinions.  I  am  conscious  that  any  such  mis- 
statement  has  been  unintentional,  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  willing  and  happy  to  correct  it. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

T.  Brown. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  manuscript 
must  have  reached  Dr.  Darwin,  as  appears  from 
his  letter  of  date  December  2d,  of  the  same  year. 
As  his  letter  could  not  have  been  designed  for 
publication,  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  in- 
serting  it.  The  answer  of  Dr.  Brown  must  not 
be  suppressed. 

To  Dr.  Darwin. 

December  5,  1796. 

Sir, — I  THIS  morning  received  your  letter. 
Its  asperity  I  might  possibly  have  retorted  had  I 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  irritated  by  it ;  but 
it  was  too  profuse  to  excite  any  other  emotion 
than  that  of  surprise ;  and  the  angry  feelings  I 
have  never  cultivated,  as  I  do  not  think  they  add 
much  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature. 

It  was  not  with  the  view  of  obtaining  your 
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approbation  that  I  wrote  the  observations  on 
Zoonomta.  In  submitting  them  to  your  perusal, 
I  paid  the  respect  which  I  believed  to  be  due  to 
your  literary  fame  and  abilities ;  but  it  was  to 
the  decision  of  a  much  higher  tribunal  that  I 
looked  up.  As  one  of  the  public,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge as  one  of  the  most  eminent,  I  may  indeed 
regret  that  my  remarks  have  not  appeared  to  you 
conclusive ;  but  an  individual,  however  eminent, 
may  be  prejudiced  and  mistaken,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  a  part  is  not  necessarily  the  judgment  of 
the  whole. 


From  the  contemptible  light  in  which  you  view 
the  manuscript,  it  can  no  longer  be  interesting  to 
you.  I  shall  therefore  expect  to  receive  it  by  the 
first  conveyance. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Yours, 

T.  B. 


E 
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From  Dr.  Darwin. 

Derby,  December  20,  1796. 

%  %  %  4ft  Ht 

•  *  *  I  shall  mention  those  of  your  ob- 
servations which  I  can  recollect.  You  doubt  that 
ideas  can  exist  without  being  attended  with  plea* 
sure  or  pain ;  and  therefore  assert,  that  an  ide^ 
cannot  exist  without  sensation.  I  suppose  you 
here  use  the  word  sensation  in  Mr.  Locke's  mode 
of  using  it ;  which  has  raised  a  difficulty  in  youf 
mind,  since  the  figures  of  the  letters  which  com- 
pose words,  as  we  read  a  book,  give  us  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain,  and  yet  they  introduce  into 
our  minds  the  sense  of  those  words ;  and  there* 
fore  exist,  though  they  are  not  attended  with  th# 
sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain.  The  great  Mal- 
branche  saw  this  analysis  of  an  idea,  but  no 
other  metaphysician.  ZoonomiUt  sect.  vii.  3.  SL 
In  sect.  iii.  6.  4.  it  is  said,  '^  I  ask  by  what  organ 
of  sense  you  first  become  acquainted  with  certain 
ideas,  as  of  wisdom  or  benevolence  ?"  This  sub- 
ject has  been  explained  by  Berkeley  and  Hume ; 
who  have  shown,  that  what  were  believed  by 
Mr.  Locke  to  be  general  ideas,  are  all  particular 
ones.  Some  of  these  I  have  given  account  of 
in  sect.  xv.  1.  5.  Yet  you  think,  from  this  ques- 
tion (which  was  to  save  repeating  what  others  had 
said  on  this  subject)  that  I  acknowledged  the  ap- 
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plication  to  be  impossible ;  and  that  you  exult  in 
saying,  that  if  it  would  not  apply  to  the  whole  it 
could  not  be  a  true  theory !  Something  you  have 
said  about  black  when  you  spoke  of  ocular  spec- 
tra, I  do  not  accurately  remember ;  but  I  think 
you  seemed  to  hold,  that  hlaci  was  a  colour,  and 
consequently  a  stimulus ;  as  the  unwise  favourers 
of  Dr.  CuUen's  theory  ha^e  said  that  cold  was  a 

stimulus. 

»  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

•  •  *  You  would  write  English  well  if  you 
would  lay  aside  the  nonsense  of  metaphor.  Meta- 
phors, in  a  philosophical  argumentative  treatise, 
are  a  disgrace,  as  they  consist  of  unimportai^t 
analogies,  whereas  philosophical  argumentation 
consists  of  important  analogies.     *    *    * 

E.  Darwin.- 

To  Dr.  Darwin. 

"  December  28,  1796. 

^*  Sir, — ^I  was  favoured  with  your  letter,  and 
return  you  my  acknowledgments  fDr  the  advice 
it  contained.  I  am  myself  conscious  that  there 
was  a  superabundance  of  metaphor  in  the  papers 
I  sent  you.  But  I  have  always  found  it  best  not 
to  chill  the  ardour  of  composition  by  pausing  to 
cc»rrect,  but  to  wait  till  the  whole  be  finished,  and 
then  to  prune  whatever  is  luxuriant  The  copy 
you  received  was  the  first  I  took.     All  I  wished 
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was  to  know,  whether  I  had  stated  your  opinions 
justly ;  and  the  mere  ornaments  of  style,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  less  consequence,  I  deferred  correcting  till 
I  should  prepare  a  copy  for  the  press. 

You  accuse  me  of  descending  to  personalities,  • 
but  you  must  be  conscious  that  personalities  are 
of  two  kinds — ^those  which  relate  to  an  author  as 
an  author,  and  those  which  relate  to  him  as  a 
man.  The  former  are  not  surely  reprehensible. 
They  are  implied  in  every  answer ;  for  to  at- 
tempt to  confute  an  opinion,  is  to  assert  that  the 
author  of  that  opinion  is  wrong.  Of  the  latter, 
I  was  not,  and  could  not,  possibly  be  guilty,  for  I 
have  always  considered  the  admission  of  them  in- 
to any  work  as  in  the  highest  degree  disgraceful ; 
and  the  opinion  I  had  drawn  from  your  writings 
was  such,  that  if  I  had  been  personal,  it  must 

have  been  in  your  praise.  ' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  undertake  the 
work  you  advise,  even  were  I  willing  to  do  it,  as 
my  time  is  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  professional 
studies.  But  I  am  still  a  sceptic  as  to  your  the- 
ory ;  and  unless  I  were  fully  convinced  of  its 
truth,  I  could  not  think  of  explaining  on  its  prin- 
ciples the  phenomena  of  mind.  You  consider  it 
as  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth  and  nature, 
and  if  my  opinion  wavered  with  authorities, 
yours  would,  I  confess,  have  great  weight ;  but 
though  the  theory  were  just,  I  should  be  guilty 
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of  an  attempt  te  deceive  the  world,  if  I  were  to 
profess  a  belief  to  which  my  conscience  could  not 
assent.  Besides,  I  have  myself  formed  a  theory 
of  mind,  simpler  in  my  opinion,  and  more 
satisfactory,  which  I  shall  perhaps  at  some  time 
submit  to  the  world. 

The  objections  you  remembered  were  not  such 
as  most  materially  affected  your  theory.  You 
will,  towever,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in 
their  defence.  First,  as  to  the  existence  of  ideas 
without  sensation.  When  the  stimulus  is  the 
same,  and  the  sensorial  power  the  same,  the  ef- 
fefct  will  be  the  same.  The  odorous  particles  of 
a  rose  you  say  at  one  time  excite  sensation,  at 
another  an  irritative  idea.  The  stimulus  is  in 
both  cases  the  same,  and  in  both  cases  the  idea 
must  be  sensitive,  unless  in  the  latter  case  the 
sensorial  power  be  different.  But  the  sensorial 
power  was  the  same,  because  with  the  same  sti- 
mulus it  produced  the  same  fibrous  contraction. 
The  stimulus  is  the  same,  the  sensorial  power 
the  same,  and  the  fibrous  contraction  the  same ; 
the  effect  of  the  whole  must,  therefore,  be  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  must  in  both  cases 
be  sensitive.  The  sensation,  however,  which  I 
believe  to  be  essential  to  an  idea,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  existence  of  pleasure  or  pain : 
these  are  only  more  violent  sensations.  I  do  not 
receive  either  from  the  view  of  the  paper  now 
before  me  ;  yet  it  does  not  produce  an  irritative 
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idea.  I  am  sensible  of  its  existence,  I  attend  to 
it  as  much  as  I  do  to  the  smell  of  a  rose,  which 
you  allow  to  be  sensitive.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  most  of  the  objects  of  sight. 

Irritative  ideas  you  believe  to  produce  other 
animal  motions  by  association;  but,  as  I  have 
stated  in  my  Observations,  when  a  fibre  A  acts 
by  association  with  another  remote  fibre  C,  the 
central  parts  B  are  the  link  of  connection,  and, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  complete  3 

sensation  and  volition,  according  to 
your  definitions,  in  the  direction 
AB,  BC.  ^  C 

With  respect  to  our  ideas  of  judgment,  wisdom, 
manory,  &c.,  you  seem  to  have  confoimded  gi^ 
neral  with  reflex  ideas.  I  will  admit,  that  all 
our  general  ideas  are  particular, — ^that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  triangle  which  is  not  acute 
right-angled,  nor  obtuse,  but  at  once  all  and 
neither.  My  idea  of  memory,  however,  is  itself 
a  particular  idea ;  and  if  ideas  be  fibrous  moti(»8, 
my  idea  of  memory  must  be  the  contraction  of 
certain  fibres.  I  therefore  ask  what  those  fibfes 
are.  Let  us  suppose  a  person  bom  with  the  sense 
of  hearing  only ;  let  a  bell  vibrate  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood; and  after  a  certain  interval  let  it  vibrate 
a  second  time.  The  contraction  of  the  fibres  is 
in  this  case  the  same ;  yet  he  will  not  have  the 
same  idea  akme.  He  will  be  ccmsdous  of  a  pre- 
vious similar  sensaticm,  that  is  to  say,  of  memory ; 
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nor  can  this  be  resolved  into  association,  for  as- 
sociation cannot  take  place  between  a  contracted 
fibre  and  itself :  it  may  take  place  between  A 
And  B,  but  not  between  A  and  A.  Nor  will  he 
be  conscious  df  a  previous  dimilar  sensation  alone. 
He  will  also  receive  from  the  second  vilM*ation  the 
ideas  of  time  and  of  number.  Here  then  are  dif- 
ferent ideas  with  the  Giame  cdutractioti. 

I  did  not  advance  that  black  was  a  colom*.     I 
only  stated,  that  when  we  look  at  a  Mack  object 
the  fibres  of  the  retina  must  be  in  a  certain  poai** 
tion ;  because,  in  any  other  position,  they  convey 
the  idea  of  colour.     When  they  remain  long  In 
this  position  in  the  dark,  they  must  be  fatigued, 
and  throw  themselves  into  a  contrary  direction, 
itt  the  same  manner  as  we  become  restless  and  fa-» 
tigued  when  our  limbs  have  been  long  extended  in 
one  posture  on  a  sopha.    I  might  with  equal  just- 
ice infer  from  the  section  on  Ocular  spectra,  that 
you  consider  black  as  a  coloiu*.     You  tell  us  that 
after  gazing  long  on  a  black  object, and  afterwards 
shutting  the  eyelids,  a  luminous  spectrum  ia  ob- 
served ;  and  as  you  do  not  attribute  the  formation 
of  spectra  to  the  action  of  remaining  light,  but  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  fibres,  the  same  effect  must  sure- 
ly be  produced  by  absolute  privation  of  stimulus 
in  the  case  of  darkness,  as  by  the  less  general  pri- 
vation of  stimulus  when  we  look  at  a  black  ob- 
ject.    Accordingly,  after  remaining  long  in,  the 
dark,  we  should  have  the  sentetion  of  light. 
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In  various  parts  of  your  letter  you  seem  to 
hint  that  truth  is  not  ray  object  in  publishing  my 
Observations.  It  is  not  emolument,  for  I  believe 
I  shall  give  the  copy  to  a  bookseller ;  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  I  am  more  influenced  by  the  desire 
of  fame  than  any  other  writer.  By  any  senti- 
ments of  ill-wiU  to  your  character,  I  certainly 
was  not  actuated :  for  I  had  formed  for  it  those 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  esteem  which  I  al- 
ways conceive  for  those  by  whom  I  have  been  de- 
lighted and  instructed.  I  submit  my  remarks  to 
the  public,  not  that  your  theory  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  false,  but  that  it  may  be  carefully 
examined,  and  rejected  or  received  according  to 
its  merits ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  the  confuta- 
tion of  my  own  errors  lead  me  to  the  discovery 
and  acknowledgment  of  truth. 

I  am, 

Sir, 

Yours, 

T.  Brown. 


From  Dr.  Darwin. 


*      *        In  my  second  volume,  at  the  end, 
in  a  supplemental  page,  which,  perhaps  in  the 
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Irish  octavo  edition  may  be  left  out,  (as  some 
are  (I  see)  in  the  first  volume,)  I  have  observed 
how  difficult  it  is  to  think  toithout  words^  and  still 
more  so,  when  the  words  in  use  have  two  mean- 
ings.    This  I  applied  to  a  person  who  wrote  to 
me  that  the  motions  of  epileptic  fits  were  not  vo- 
luntary motions,  (as  I  had  asserted,)  because  they 
were  involuntary.     Now,  I  think  you  and  I  use 
the  word  sensation  in  totally  different  meanings ; 
I  will  therefore  repeat  what  I  mean,  without  the 
word  sensation  at  all,  and  will  use  pleasure  and 
pain   instead.     Thus,    animal  motions,  (viz.    of 
fibres,  of  muscles,  or  of  the  ends  of  nerves  in  the 
organs  of  sense,)  are  succeeded  by  stimulus,  or  by 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  by  desire  or  aversion,  or  by 
association,  and  are  all  also  occasionally  succeed- 
ed by  one  of  them.     Now  the  motion  of  the  reti- 
na, or  an  idea  from   sight,  may  be  preceded  by 
stimulus  of  light,  and  may  be  succeeded  either  by 
pleasure  or  pain,  or  by  a  volition,  or  by  associa- 
tion ;  and  other  motions  may  be  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  these  sensorial  powers,  but  none  of 
them  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea,  or  motion 
of  the  retina,   caused  by  the  stimulus  of  light, 
producing  irritation  and  cons^uent  fibrous  mo- 
tion. J 

In  motion  produced  by  the  sensorial  power  of 
association  and  of  volition,  the  whole  of  the  sen- 
sorium  ^  (though  a  part,  the  central  parts  of  it, 
must)  may  not  be  affected ;  because  the  whole 
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nervous  system  is  an  extensive  things  and  some 
branches  of  nerves  may  communicate  their  niO* 
tions  to  one  part  of  the  sensorium,  and  othef 
fibres  may  by  association  or  volition  be  excited 
into  action  by  other  branches  of  the  sensorium, 
without  affecting  the  whole  of  it. 

Hence  pleasure  or  pain  may  ascend  from  a  part 
of  the  extremity  to  a  part  of  the  centre  of  the 
sensorium,  and  desire  or  aversion  at  the  same 
time,  in  other  branches  of  the  nerves,  may  pass 
from  another  part  of  the  centre  to  another  part 
of  the  extremity ;  but,  when  almost  the  whote  of 
the  sensorial  power,  which  can  be  spared  from 
the  vital  motions,  is  passing  one  way,  (a<?  in  gretA 
anger,  which  is  excess  of  volition,)  little  or  none 
passes  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way,  as 
angry  people  in  general  fighting  do  not  fed 
the  wounds  they  receive.  These  I  expresiied 
by  saying,  when  volition  acted  ftrmgly^  pleaaoit 
Kst  pain  was  not  felt,  as  the  movements  were  ill 
contrary  direction.  In  your  paper  yon  seem  to 
think  this  assertion  quite  general,  and  were,  I  re- 
collect, jocular  about  it.  I  believe  you  left  mit 
the  word  strongly, 

Yoft  ask  how  reflex  ideas  are  produced  ?  Cer- 
t^nly  like  general  ideas.  Ideas  are  motions  of 
the  extremity  of  some  nerve  of  sense  ;  a  general 
idea  is  a  partial  renovation  of  one  of  these  move- 
ments. A  reflex  idea  is  also  a  partial  renovati<lii 
of  these  movements,  and  are  not  exactly  the  same 
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every  time  we  use  the  same  word,  as  is  evidently 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  word  memory,  which  means 
either  recollection  or  suggestion. 

In  the  dark,  people  often  see  colours,  indeed 
mostly,  as  when  one  lies  an  hour  awake  ;  but  if 
muscles  are  not  in  action,  and  not  extended  by 
antagonist  muscles,  they  require  no  counter  ex- 
tension. 

What  you  say  about  a  bell,  is  treated  of  in  the 
section  on  repetition ;  and  of  number  and  time  in 
fifteenth  section. 

If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  send  me  a 
very  short  outline  of  your  theory  of  the  mind,  I 
will  give  you  a  candid  opinion  of  it,  or  of  any 
other  questions  which  you  ask  for  information 
only.  My  second  volume  has  brought  me  many 
patients  from  even  London,  and  distant  parts  of 
England,  and  very  many  consultation  letters 
from  both  the  faculty,  and  from  others,  so  that  I 

believe  my  work  meets  with  daily  new  readers. 

*  ♦  ♦  * 

You  do  not  say  what  your  professional  studies 
are,  whether  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity,  so  that  I 
do  not  yet  know  how  to  direct  my  letter.  You 
say  the  stimulus  is  the  same,  and  the  sensorial 
power  the  same,  &c.  You  forget  that  the  quan^ 
tity  of  stimulus  and  the  quantity  of  sensorial 
power  is  perpetually  varying,  and  hence  the 
fibrous  motions  may  be  succeeded  by  pleasure  or 
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pain,  or  by  volition,  or  by  association,  or  by  none 
of  them.     Adieu. 

From  your  real  friend, 

E.  Darwin. 

The  following  lines  are  written  upon  the 
envelope. 

January  12,  1797. 

I  WROTE  the  inclosed  at  a  public  house 
when  I  was  much  fatigued,  and  I  fear  you  will 
not  be  able  to  decypher  it.  Your  syllogism 
amused  me  much,  where  you  say  "  the  stimulus 
is  the  same,  and  the  sensorial  power  the  same  ; 
the  eflFect  of  the  whole  must  be  the  same."  Now 
the  stimulus  constantly  varies  in  quantity,  as  the 
odour  of  a  rose  by  every  breeze ;  the  sensorial 
power  is  never  the  same  in  quantity,  as  that  de- 
pends on  the  previous  accumulation  or  expendi*. 
ture.  Hence  the  fibrous  motions  are  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  be  attended  with  pain  or  pleasure, 
at  other  times  not  so  great. 

You  talk  of  sensation  not  to  be  perceived  ;  that 
is,  which  is  not  attended  with  pleasure  or  paiii» 
so  that  you  do  not  use  the  word  in  the  same 
meaning  as  I  do,  or  as  Mr.  Locke  does. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  other  of  your  objection8» 
but  I  thought  them  all  easily  answered. 
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To  Dr.  Darwin. 

January  21,  1797. 

"  Sir, — I  AM  sorry  that  our  mutual  objections 
should  still  fail  to  produce  conviction.  There  is 
a  delusion  in  intellectual  optics,  by  which  our 
own  arguments  are  magnified,  while  those  of  our 
antagonist  are  diminished  and  confused,  and  mine 
may  perhaps  appear  to  me  of  consequence  merely 
as  being  mine.  It  is  a  natural  fondness,  and  I 
trust,  therefore,  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  seem 
obstinately  tenacious  of  opinion.  You  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  not  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  to  be  against  me,  but  be- 
cause, if  it  be  against  me,  I  do  not  perceive  it. 

It  is  of  little,  or,  indeed,  of  no  consequence, 
whether  sensation  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  idea, 
or  merely  a  consequence  of  it.  In  whichever  of 
these  meanings  the  term  sensitive  idea  be  under- 
stood, it  will  be  equally  evident  that  those  ideas 
which  you  denominate  irritative  must  be  sensi- 
tive. The  syllogism  which  you  say  amused  you 
much  would  not  have  appeared  ridiculous,  had 
you  attended  to  the  separate  steps  :  I  shall  there- 
fore state  these  more  fully.  I  did  not  assume 
gratuitouslj/fthat  the  stimulus  and  sensorial  power 
were  the  same.  Indeed,  one  of  my  strongest  ob- 
jections to  your  theory  of  fibrous  motions,  as 
constituting  ideas,  is  drawn  from  the  fact,  that 
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the  sensorial  power  is  perpetually  varying  in 
quantity,  and  that  the  stimulus  continuing  the 
same,  the  effect  produced  is  the  same,  when  the 
sensorial  power  is  less,  as  when  it  was  greater, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  fibrous  contraction.  Thus 
the  same  meadow  appears  green  to  a  thousand 
persons  at  once,  and  to  the  same  persons  at  dif- 
ferent hours.  But  to  return  to  the  syllogism ;  I 
do  indeed  take  for  granted  that  the  stimulus  k 
the  same  ^  in  the  case  of  irritative  and  sensitive 
ideas,  as  the  stimulus  of  the  rays  of  light  from  a 
tree  in  walking  through  a  grove.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, taJce  for  granted^  that  the  sensorial  power 
is  the  same.  This  is  susceptible  of  proof.  Let 
E\  ABC,  ABD,  ABE,  be  angles  o£ 

different  degrees.  Let  ABC  de? 
^B  note  the  fibrous  contraction  consti- 
tuting green,  ABD  blue,  ABE  red.  You  esta- 
blish it  as  a  general  law,  that  the  fibrous  cash 
traction  is  as  the  stimulus  and  sensorial  power^ 
so  that  any  two  being  given,  the  third  may  be 
inferred.  The  stimulus  in  the  case  of  the  tree  is 
the  same ;  the  fibrous  contraction  the  same  ABC; 
for  if  it  were  different,  as  ABD  for  instance^  it 
would  no  longer  be  the  irritative  idea  of  a  tree^ 
but  of  the  sky ;  if  ABE,  of  a  rose.  The  stimulus 
and  contraction,  therefore,  being  the  same,  the 
sensorial  power  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
same.  Accordingly,  I  think  that  there  is  nothing 
ridiculous  in  stating,  that  as  the  stimulus  is  the 
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saxne,  the  sensorial  power  the  same,  and  the 
fibrous  contraction  the  same,  the  general  effect 
must  be  the  same.  For  if  we  assert  that  sensa- 
tion takes  place  in  one  instance  and  not  in  the 
other,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
effect  without  a  difference  of  preceding  circum- 
stances. You  mention  in  Zoonomia  that  other 
fibrous  motions  may  be  associated  with  irritative 
ideas,  and  in  your  letter  you  took  no  notice  of 
the  argument  I  drew  from  it/  that'  in  that  case 
there  must,  according  to  your  own  definitions,  be 
a  complete  sensation  and  yolition. 

In  my  Observations  on  Zoonomia,  I  carefully 
avoided  giving  any  opinion  of  my  own.  I  con-» 
tented  myself  with  taking  your  principles  as  you 
had  yourself  defined  them,  and  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  justified  by  the  pheno- 
mena, and  were  sometimes  inconsistent.  My  own 
opinion  of  sensation,  which  I  stated  in  my  last 
letter  as  not  necessarily  implying  pleasure  or  pain, 
is  therefore  of  no  consequence  as  to  my  objeo* 
tions  to  yours.  I  was  led  to  form  it  by  reflect- 
ing, that  though  philosophers  have  imagined  a 
distinction  between  sensation  and  perception, 
there  is  no  foundation  in  Nature  for  this  division. 
Sensation  I  define  to  be  the  knowledge  of  any 
quality  of  external  bodies,  acquired  by  impression 
on  our  organs  of  sense,  and  this  sensation  and 
perception  of  the  schools  are  both  reducible  to 
this.     But  all  qualities  of  external  bodies  are  not 
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necessarily  pleasant  or  painful.  I  may  therefore^ 
be  sensible  of  external  objects,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  pleasure  or  pain ;  or,  in  other  words,'* 
sensation  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence^ 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  To  explain  the  phenomena 
of  mind  in  consistence  with  your  own  principles^ 
you  must  yourself  adopt  this  statement  of  sensa- 
tion. Consciousness  is  not  a  deceiver,  and  I  am 
certainly  conscious  of  neither  pleasure  nor  pain 
from  the  sight  of  the  paper  now  before  me*  I 
am,  however,  sensible  of  its  whiteness,  of  its  ex- 
tension, and  of  all  its  other  qualities.  Here  then 
— and  the  case  is  undoubtedly  not  rare,  for  it  is 
the  same  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  objects  o£ 
sight — here  is  a  knowledge  of  qualities  without 
pleasiu'e  or  pain.  Where  shall  we  class  this 
knowledge  ?  It  certainly  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
irritation,  for  irritative  ideas  exclude  the  know* . 
ledge  of  external  qualities,  nor  to  volition,  nor  to 
association ;  and  it  can  be  ascribed  to  sensation 
only,  if  we  define  it  to  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  of  external  bodies,  and  not  merely  plea* 
sure  or  pain. 

I  did  not  perfectly  understand,  in  your  last  * 
letter,   whether  you  conceive  the  whole  of  the  '• 
central  parts  to  be  affected  in  sensation  and  voli-  - 
tion,  or  merely  a  part.     But  in  the  definitions  in 
Zoonomia,  it  is  evidently  implied  that  the  whole 
of  the  central  parts,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  sen-; 
florium,  must  necessarily   be   affected  *    and  ill 
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mtbuat  case,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  two  sensa- 
tieos  or  two  volitions,  or  a  sensation  and  voli* 
tion,-  cannot  occupy  the  same  part  at  the  same 
time.  In  my  paper  I  did  not  omit  the  word 
**  strongly/'  but  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was 
as  impossible  for  a  weak  as  for  a  strong  sensa« 
tion  and  volition  to  co- exist* 

That  reflex  ideas  are  partial  renovations  of 
former  fibrous  motions,  I  cannot  admit.  There 
may  be  different  contractions,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  half  or  a  third  of  a  contraction.  The  reflex 
idea  can  differ  from  the  original  fibrous  motion 
only  in  two  ways  ;  either  in  the  degree  of  con- 
traction, or  in  the  quantity  of  fibres  contracted. 
The  first,  indeed,  is  impossible,  for  you  lay  it 
down  as  a  law,  that  there  cannot  be  any  new 
fibrous  contraction,  which  has  not  gone  through 
the  stage  of  irritation.  Besides,  it  would  then 
be  a  totally  new  idea,  and  not  a  partial  renova* 
tion  of  an  old  one.  The  sensation  of  blue  is  not 
said  to  be  a  partial  renovation  of  the  idea  of  red; 
There  only  remains,  therefore,  the  second  mode, 
a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fibres  contnu^ted. 
Each  idea  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  a  number  of 
oONexisting  fibrous  contractions  or  ideas.  The 
contraction  which  constitutes  the  idea  of  memory 
must  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  number; 
and,  accordingly,  the  first  motion  of  the  organ  of 
sense  must  have  been  attended  with  a  belief  in 
a  previous  similar  sensation.     There  is  sufficient 
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reason  for  the  division  of  ideas  into  those  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  of  touch,  &c.  each  class  being 
distinct  from  the  others,  so  that  a  sonnd  cannot 
excite  in  the  sensorium  an  idea  of  colour,  nor  a 
colour  an  idea  of  sound.  The  idea  of  memory 
is  a  fibrous  contraction  of  a  certain  organ ;  if  of 
the  organ  of  sight,  it  must  be  unknown  to  the 
blind,  if  of  hearing,  to  the  deaf,  &c.  Many 
more  objections  might  be  adduced  to  the  doctrine 
of  reflex  ideas  being  parts  of  previous  ideas,  bat 
these  I  must  omit,  as  my  paper  is  exhausted. 

I  have  not  yet  completely  systematised  the 
theory  of  mind  at  which  I  hinted,  or  I  shotdd 
be  extremely  happy  to  be  favoured  with  y<mt 
opinion  of  it.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  in  a  nide 
state,  to  attend  to  professional  studies,  (the  BtaHf 
of  law,)  but  it  will  be  an  agreeable  variety  daw 
ing  the  siunmer  vacation,  and  I  hope  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  complete  it. 

It  gave  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  general  mp» 
probation  which  your  work  had  met  with,  for  Imi^ 
mire,  though  I  do  not  agree,  and  I  am  hnpfff  to 
find  that  the  world  is  alive  to  works  of  genius*  Ab 
apathy  in  this  respect  I  dread  more  than  the  in- 
fluence of  any  theory  which  is  founded  on  pria- 
ciples  not  absolutely  just,  even  when  defended 
with  all  that  ingenuity  which  distinguidiee 
yours.     I  am.  Sir, 

With  great  respect. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  Brown. 
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No  answer  seems  to  have  been  returned  io 
this  masterly  letter,  and  here  the  correspondence 
terminated.  The  transmission  of  the  manuscript 
occasioned  a  considerable  delay  in  the  publication, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of 
1T98. 

The  work  was  noticed  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, in  the  Monthly  Review  which  at  that  time 
tkscupied  the  principal  place  in  our  periodical  li«- 
terature,  in  a  very  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Dun*- 
dan,  senior,  published  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine, 
tad  in  many  other  periodical  works.  In  none  of 
these  was  it  considered  as  a  juvenile  perform- 
ionce,  but  as  the  answer  of  a  philosopher  to  a  phl«- 
iosopher,  and  in  this  light  it  received  encomiums 
that  might  hare  satisfied  the  ambition  of  a  vete- 
tan  in  literary  warfare. 

'  From  those  acquainted  with  his  youth,  Dn 
Brown  received  approbation  still  more  ample  and 
gratifying.  Lord  Woodhouselee  and  Mr.  M^Ken*^ 
sie,  ivith  neither  of  whom  at  that  time  he  was 
j^ersonally  acquainted,  spoke  of  the  preface  as  the 
most  philosophical  and  elegant  productipn  that 
had  been  published  for  many  years.  Dr.  Gregory, 
lfr«  Stewart,  and  his  other  distinguished  frionds 
So  Edinburgh,  honoured  the  work  with  the  most 
luiqualified  approbation. 

He  received  many  congratulatory  letters  upcm 
the  occasion.    Of  these  none  could  be  more  gra- 
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tifying  to  him  than  the  folloTring»  which  I  hav6 
great  pleasure  in  inserting. 

From  Db-  Cubbie. 

Liverpool,  Jufy  6, 179& 

Deab  Sib,— I  beceived  your  Observations 
yesterday,  and  the  letter  that  informed  me  yoa 
had  directed  that  they  should  be  sent  to  me  ar- 
rived in  due  course  of  post.    Accept  of  my  best 
thanks  for  a  proof  of  your  remembrance  so  very 
pleasing,  and  for  a  specimen  of  talents  so  very 
respectable.     I  have  read  your  preface  attentive* 
ly,  and  I  have  looked  into  several  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  work  at  hazard.      I  expected   to 
find,  but  have  been  as  yet  disappointed,  some  in« 
dications  of  the  author's  age.     I  have  as  yet  per^ 
ceived  nothing  juvenile  either  in  the  style  or  sen- 
timent.    I  see  a  profound  work  on  a  profomMl 
subject,  .  the    language   correct,  the  expresaton 
temperate,  and  the  observations  acute  and  pene? 
trating.    The  writer  seems,  so  faif  as  I  have  ob- 
served, equal  to  the  subject    What  more  eqidd 
well  be  said? 

I  intend  to  peruse  your  book  regularly,  and* 
with  the  pen  in  my  hand.  If  I  notice  any  tUi^ 
that  may  deserve  your  attention,  I  will  mark  th^ 
fdace  on  the  margin.  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  ob- 
jections to  offer,  though  none  perhaps  yery  im? 
portant ;  but  I  know  by  experience,  that  when  a 
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man  has  bent  his  mind  long  and  attentively  to 
one  subject,  it  is  very  interesting  to  receive  the 
observations  of  a  friendly  and  candid  mind  on  the 
result  of  his  reflections,  though  these  observations 
may  have  little  importance  in  themselves,  and 
may  be  throtvn  out  with  little  reflection. 

It  will  perhaps  amuse  you  to  be  informed,  that 
I  reviewed  Darwin  myself  in  the  English  Review, 
(now  dropt,)  each  volume  occupying .  four  num- 
bers. If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
perusal  of  these  obsolete  Revie^vs  at  Edinburgh, 
pray  look  over  my  articles.  You  will  find  them 
in  1794  and  1796.  They  are  most  incorrectly 
printed,  but  no  matter. 

My  observations  frequently  coincided  with 
Darwin's ;  but  I  then  rejected,  and  I  now  reject 
his  foundations,  as  indeed  I  have  expressed  in  my 
*•  Medical  Reports,"  of  the  second  edition  of  which 
(corrected  and  enlarged)  I  will  send  you  a  copy, 
if  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  transmit  it  safely. 

What  are  you  doing  at  Edinburgh  ?  Pray  let 
me  have  some  account  of  your  present  occupa- 
tion, and  of  your  future  views.  I  wish  you 
would  come  to  Liverpool  and  spend  a  little  time 
among  us.  We  all  think  of  you  with  much  re- 
gard* I  am  particularly  desired  by  Mrs.  Currie 
to  offer  her  kind  remembrance. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir !  You  have  begun  early  a 
career  that  I  hope  will   be  brilliant.     Assure 
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yourself  of  my  best  wishes,  and  of  my  sinceM 
regard*     In  haste. 

I  am  always,  &c. 

J.  CURRIE. 

When  we  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
work  was  written  before  Dr.  Brown  was  nine- 
teen, and  that  it  was  published  before  he  had  bU 
tained  his  twentieth  year,  it  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  s<Hne 
respects,  the  most  valuable  of  his  productions  ;  and 
I  know  not  if,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  there 
is  to  be  found  any  work  exhibiting  an  equal  pre- 
maturity of  talents  and  attainments.  In  a  con* 
troversial  point  of  view,  its  interest  is  greatly  di- 
minished, from  the  lower  estimation  in  which 
the  theory  of  his  opponent  is  now  generally  held* 
It  has,  however,  a  value  independent  of  its  expo* 
sition  of  particular  errors,  and  contains  maagr 
philosophical  views  of  great  general  merit  and 
importance. 

Those  also  who  delight  to  trace  the  progrem 
of  intellect,  will  find  in  it  the  germ  of  di  Dki 
Brown's  subsequent  discoveries  in  r^ard  to  ttnai^ 
and  of  those  principles  of  philosophising  by  wUdl 
he  was  guided  in  his  future  speculations.  Tlit 
substance  of  a  philosopher's  writings  is  cAm 
to  be  found  in  his  first  work.  This  arises  in  part 
from  the  tendency  common  to  philosojdiers  witli 
other  writers,  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity 
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of  pouring  forth  the  stores  of  their  past  acquire- 
ment— and  still  more  from  the  peculiarity  of  intel- 
lect that  leads  them  in  studying  any  question,  to 
trace  it  to  its  first  principles.  In  their  future 
works,  accordingly,  we  often  find  little  more  than 
an  evolution  of  these  principles  in  new  applica- 
tions of  them ;  and  in  many  instances,  even  the 
application  is  not  altogether  new,  but  rather  the 
fuller  explication  of  what  before  was  hinted  at. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark  will  occur 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
^liitosophy. 

The  examination  of  the  theory  of  Darwin  car- 
ried with  it  an  advantage  to  Dr.  Brown  far  be* 
yond  the  fame  he  acquired  by  his  work.  In  unfold- 
ing the  errors  of  his  antagonist,  he  discovered 
alao  those  false  principles  of  philosophising  in 
which  they  had  their  origin,  and  arrived  at 
more  correct  views  respecting  the  object  of  phy- 
aical  inquiry,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
his  inquiries  also  led  him  into  an  examination  of 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  maintained  upon  the 
subject  of  abstraction,  and  brought  him  to  those  ^ 
conclusions  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering,  and  which  may  be 
mmibered  among  the  most  important  of  his  spe- 
eulations. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CHOICE  OF  A  FROFESSION. 


The  young  men  attending  the  Edinburgh  uni^ 
versity  have  for  maiiy  years  been  accustomed 
to  form  themselves  into  literary  associations,  in 
which  they  may  be  stimulated  to  greater  ardour-' 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and  have  an: 
opportunity  of  improving  themselves  in  the  art  ^  t 
of  public  speaking.     This  practice  exists  in  manf :' ' 
universities,  but  it  has  been  carried  to  a  muchi  / 
greater  extent  in  Edinbui^h  than  elsewhere  ;  »** ' 
circumstance  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  that  sySi^  - 
tern  of  education^already  alluded  to,  which  affords  > 
to  the  students  but  few  opportunities  of  distia* . . 
guishing  themselves  in  the  presence  of  their*, 
teachers,  while  it  leaves  to  them  the  greatest  1ft* 
titude  in  the  conduct  of  their  studies,  and  in  tihft.    • 
disposal  of  their  time*     The  number  of  these  as*  f . 
sodations,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  in 
general  supported,  form  an  interesting  feature  in 
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the  habits  of  our  students,  and  ought  to  be  more 
regarded  in  the  estimates  formed  of  a  Scotish 
education.  That  they  are  liable  to  abuse,  lead- 
ing, in  many  instances,  to  habits  of  desultory 
study,  and  giving  a  taste  for  dialectic  subtleties 
rather  than  for  cautious  induction,  is  not  to  be 
denied.  But  in  general  their  effect  is  different ; 
and,  when  under  proper  regulations,  they  are  cer- 
tainly attended  with  very  great  advantages.  The 
talents  of  the  student  are  called  forth  in  volun- 
tary exertion;  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
measure  of  his  own  powers ;  learns  to  depend  upon 
his  own  efforts ;  and  above  all,  is  inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  whom  Scotland  can  boast  have  acknowledged 
their  obligations  to  such  institutions ;  and  indeed 
there  are  perhaps  few  who  have  received  their 
education  in  Edinburgh,  who  do  not  look  back 
to  the  hours  spent  in  these  literary  and  phi- 
losophic societies  as  among  the  most  improv- 
ing of  their  early  lives,  and  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  able  to 'perform  their  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  life  with  greater  ease  and  success 
in  consequence  of  this  early  rehearsal. 

Dr.  Brown,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in 
Scotland,  was  a  member  of  two  of  these  societies; 
and  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  subject, 
because  he  always  considered  the  benefit  which 
he  tiius  received  as  very  great,  and  looked  back 
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to  this  connexion  with  the  most  lively  mter* 
est.  It  was  before  the  publication  of  his  "  Ob- 
servations/' and  I  believe  in  1796,  that  he 
was  introduced  into  the  Literary  Society,  whic^ 
had  been  instituted  a  few  years  previous  to 
that  period.  Here  he  met  with  minds  conge* 
nial  to  his  own,  young  men  of  the  most  splendid 
talents,  eager  like  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
knowledge,  by  which  many  of  them  have  since 
conferred  such  honour  upon  their  country.  r 

In  such  associations,  it  is  usual  for  the  membere 
in  succession  to  read  a  paper  upon  some  literary 
or  scientific  subject ;  and  a  question  is  general- 
ly discussed  from  the  debateable  grounds  of 
Ethics,  Politics,  or  Theology.  On  these  occ^ 
sions  it  is  necessary  that  both  sides  should  finft 
supporters,  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that 
there  are  always  young  men  ready  to  8hoir< 
their  talents  in  defending  an  untenable  positioab 
Dr.  Brown  often  thus  distinguished  himself^  hy 
his  ingenuity  as  the  advocate  of  error.  Aad 
though  in  his  printed  works,  no  philosopher  hm 
shown  more  respect  for  the  great  principke  ef 
theism,  his  enemies  imgenerously  availed  theoft^^ 
selves  of  these  displays  of  his  subtlety,  to  mar  kie 
advancement  in  life. 

The  practice,  of  which  such  an  unworthy  edb* 
vantage  was  attempted  to  be  taken,  was  in  bk 
case,  I  am  convinced,  attended  with  very  matevM 
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• 

advantages.  In  making  himself  thorotighly  ac- 
quainted with  the  arguments  of  scepticism  in 
a  multitude  of  subjects,  he  was  put  upon  the 
way  of  discovering  the  only  satisfactory  answer 
to  them  in  the  original  and  universal  prin- 
ciples of  human  belief.  The  beneficial  eflfects 
of  this  circumstance  are  conspicuous  in  his 
writings.  The  great  defect  in  the  defenders  of 
established  opinions  is,  that  in  general,  though 
they  bring  forward  conclusive  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  their  tenetd,  yet  by  not  having  allowed 
themselves  to  enter  fully  into  the  views  of  their 
opponents,  they  fail  in  bringing  forward  answers 
that  apply  to  their  objections,  and  thus  a  diflScuIty 
is  still  left  unremoved  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
But  Dr.  Brown  having  been  led  to  examine,  with 
the  interest  of  an  advocate,  all  the  supports  of  an 
erroneous  cause,  in  discovering  their  strength 
discovered  their  weakness  also,  and  thus  in  every 
discussion  in  his  philosophical  works  he  has  taken 
qp  the  sceptic  on  his  own  grounds.  The  long 
agitated  questions  as  to  personal  identity,  the 
reaHty  of  moral  distinctions,  the  origin  of  our 
moral  sentiments,  he  is  allowed  even  by  those 
who  do  not  enter  into  his  general  views  to  have 
discussed,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  satisfactorily, 
firom  the  dexterity  with  which  he  unravels  the 
web  of  his  opponents'  sophistries ;  and  I  find  from 
his  papers,  and  heads  of  speeches,  that  in  the  so- 
cieties of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  had  support- 
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ed  the  very  opinions  which  in  hic^  printed  VKtrihf 
he  has  thus  been  enabled  so  dexterously  to  tfeftM^ 
That  his  mind  would  have  gone  through  a  simikur- 
process,  without  the  benefit  of  such  trainisg't' 
may  perhaps  be  conceded.  But  there  can  b^ 
little  doubt  that  the  practice  in  which,  with  a 
sportful  vanity  of  acuteness,  he  allowed  himself 
to  indulge,  improved  in  no  small  degree  hit 
quickness  of  discernment. 

I  would  be  far,  however,  from  recommendii^ 
the  practice  in  all  cases,  from  its  beneficial  effects^ 
in  a  mind  singularly  constituted.   Indeed,  in  every 
instance  where  the  love  of  truth  is  not  paramount 
it  may  be  considered  as  dangerous,  not,  howevetf^- 
because  it  can  ever  be  unsafe  to  examine  the  foun* 
dations  of  our  belief.  **  To  conceive,**  as  Dr.  Brown-' 
himself  has  admirably  remarked,  **  that  inquiry^ 
must  lead  to  scepticism,  is  itself  a  species  of  sceptic  > 
dsm  as  to  the  power  and  evidence  of  the  prindplM^' 
to  which  we  have  given  our  assent,  more  degradU'^ 
ing,  because  more  irrational,  than  that  open  aai^ 
inconsistent  scepticism  which  it  dreads."  *     But 
where  there  is  a  continual  endeavour  after  the"* 
detection  of  fedlacies,  both  our  vanity  and  iiido»-' 
lence  are  apt  to  lead  us  to  rest  satisfied  with  Iftittt': 
detection  of  error,  without  leading  us  to  seek^to^^ 
establish  truth  in  its  place ;  f  a  state  of  mind  of' 
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t  Magii  babttit  quod  fugeret  quam  quod  aequeretur.— Baudiui . 
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^^ikh  unfortunately  there  have  been  too  many 
examples  in  the  philosophic  world,  and  which, 
he9ides  its  baneful  influence  upon  the  moral  cha« 
i^cter,  is  unfavourable  to  the  higher  efforts  even 
of  our  intellectual  part. 

In  1797  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Literary 
Society  formed  themselves  into  another  assoda^ 
tic^,  more  select,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  Academy  of  Physics.  The  object  of  this  insti«r 
tution  was  somewhat  more  ambitious  than  that 
€i  the  former,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  minute  of 
their  first  meeting  to  be  ^  the  investigation  of  na« 
ture,  the  laws  by  which  her  phenomena  are  re* 
gulated,  and  the  history  of  opinions  coQceming 
these  laws."  At  this  meeting,  which  was  held 
on  the  7th  of  January,  there  were  present  Messrs. 
Erskine,  Brougham,  Reddie,  Brown,  Rogerson, 
3irbeck,  Logan,  and  Leyden.  These  gentlem^i 
W^re  afterwards  joined  by  Xiord  Webb  Seymour, 
Messrs.  Homer,  Jeffrey,  Smyth,  Gillespie,  and 
many  others* 

For  some  time  the  society  proceeded  with  great 
spirit ;— and  in  the  papers  that  were  read,  and  in 
the  conversation  that  took  place  upon  tfiem,  werb 
sown  the  germs  that  afterwards  develcqsed  them* 
setvea  in  works  that  have  occupied  mucli  of  the 
public  attention.  Among  the  most  active  of 
the  members  were  Messrs.  Brougham,  Homer, 
and  Dr.  Brown ;  and  the  institution  owed  much 
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to  the  truly  philosophic  spirit  and  excellait  sense 
of  Mr.  Reddie.  Dr.  Brown  having  been  secretary 
to  the  society  at  the  time  it  was  dissolved,  tke 
various  documents  connected  with  it  were  found 
among  his  papers.  From  these  documents  some 
extracts  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  merely  as 
calculated  to  afford  information  respecting  the 
early  studies  of  Dr.  Brown,  but  also  as  af«> 
fording  materials  for  the  literary  history  of  tiie 

age.* 

The  meetings  of  the  society  continued  with 
considerable  regularity  about  three  years,  when, 
from  various  causes,  the  interest  that  was  taken 
in  it  began  to  decline.  The  last  entry  in  the  mi* 
Bute  book  is  of  date  1st  May,  1800.  It  is  writtai 
in  pencil,  and  is  as  follows : — **  Present,  Lord 
Webb  Seymoiu*,  Messrs.  Brougham,  Reddie^ 
Copland,  Homer,  Brown,  Bennet,  Craig,  Lang^ 

**  Some  articles  were  read  from  the  Memouni 
relating  to  Egypt  by  the  learned  men  who  acoom* 
panied  the  French  expedition." 

The  Academy  of  Physics  will  be  interesting  ill 
the  -histoiy  of  letters,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  distinguished  names  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  its  members,  but  also  as  having  given 
rise  to  a  publication  which  has  been  conducted 
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upon  more  liberal  principles,  displayed  a  greater 
proportion  of  talent,  and  exercised  a  greater  influ-* 
«ice  upon  public  opinion,  than  any  other  similar 
work  in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  add,  that  I  allude  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Review  commenced,  the 
ideas  of  authorship  being  somewhat  different  from 
what  they  are  at  present,  the  papers  were  con- 
tributed without  any  pecuniary  compensation. 
Some  articles  were  written  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  bear 
the  marks  of  his  genius.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  leading  article  of  the  second  Number — a 
Review  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant, — and  I  believe 
every  one  who  has  attended  to  the  subject,  will 
allow  that  he  has  made  it  as  intelUgible  as  the  na- 
ture of  it  admits.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
I  may  here  insert  two  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Currie.  "  I  have  heard  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  makes  a 
great  impression  here,  and  which  certainly  dis- 
plays uncommon  vigour  and  information.  It 
struck  me  that  the  article  on  Kant  must  be  from 
you.  I  received  from  it  great  pleasure  and  in- 
struction. I  could  wish  there  was  a  little  less 
severit)'  in  the  Review,  but  I  have  scarcely  now 
a  right  to  speak,  lest  it  should  be  imputed  to  per- 
sonal feeling,  having  observed  that  there  is  a  little 
touch  at  myself,  or  rather,  perhaps,  poor  Bums, 
in  the  last  number."     ♦     *     ♦ 
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In  another  letter  he  thus  writes :— -'*  I  UBOte 
you  that  the  compliment  I  paid  you  on  the  reiiew 
of  Kant  was  perfectly  sincere.  I  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  penetrate  into  his  system  with  no  great 
success.  Tlie  demonstration  you  have  given  of 
the  points  in  which  it  agrees  and  disagrees  with 
Berl^eley,  has,  I  think,  thrown  light  upon  the 
whole*  I  shall  trouble  mjrself  no  more  with 
transcendentalism.  I  consider  it  as  a  j^ilosoi^* 
cal  hallucination.  We  must  rest,  after  all,  I  be* 
lieve,  for  the  present,  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  inclination  of  hiy  mind* 
Mr.  Stewart's  view  of  the  life  and  writings  of 

this  sage  has  given  me  extraordinary  pleasurei** 

#         •         •         # 

His  connexion  with  the  Review,  however,  was 
but  of  brief  continuance.  Some  liberties  that  were 
taken  with  one  of  his  papers,  by  the  gentleniail 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  publication  of 
the  third  number,  led  to  a  misunderstandings 
which  terminated  in  his  withdrawing  his  assist* 
ance  from  the  work.* 

Many  of  Dr.  Brown's  firiends  r^retted  that 
any  circumstance  should  have  occurred  to  put  an 
end  to  his  connexion  with  the  Review.  To  his 
immediate  fame  it  certainly  was  in  some  d^peee 
injurious,  both  because  at  that  time  there  was  no 
means  by  which  a  jroung  man  could  so  easily  be 

•  See  Note  F. 
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,  hrpught  ijQto  public  liotice  as  by  writing  in  that 
,wprk,  and,  moire  indirectly,  because  without  im- 
puting any  improper  motive,  his  name  has  scarce- 
Jy  ever  appeared  in  it  with  the  approbation  it  dc- 
.  serves.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  circum- 
stance was  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted.  There  are 
minds  to  which  the  neglect  of  their  contemporaries 
,  is  not  disadvantageous.  And  the  facilities  to  im- 
mediate applause,  enjoyed  by  a  contributor  to  a 
.p(^^lar  periodical  publication,  are  not  always  fa- 
vourable to  those  habits  that  seem  necessity 
for  the  production  of  a  work  of  permanent  fame. 
Though  repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  to  join 
again  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  constantly  de- 
clined, and  he  was  never  afterwards  connected 
with  any  individual  in  any  literary  work. 

From  the  last  letter  to  Dr.  Darwin  contained 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Brown  was  in  1796  engaged  in  the  study  of  law, 
— a  study  to  which  he  at  first  attached  himself 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  himself  for  the 
Scotch  bar.  He  was  led  to  make  choice  of  this 
profession,  not  more  by  the  flattering  prospects  it 
opens  up  to  the  aspiring  aims  of  honourable  am- 
bition, than  by  the  hope  that  he  would  find  pro- 
fessional eminence  not  incompatible  with  atten- 
tion to  general  learning.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  such  a  union,  of  which  there  w^re 
so  many  illustrious  examples,  would  require  a 
frame  more  robust  than   he  possessed,  and  li*. 
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contmued  his  le^l  studio  6tAy  for  ft  ^pg^ 
year.  For  his  own  happinidsis  he  certaMy  ttcUil 
wisely.  Literature  Was  the  object  of  his  idolatry, 
and  the  overwhelmiiiig  pressuiie  of  ba8ixi68&  tbieit 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a  successfol  lawyear  could  hitvie 
brought  no  cctopendation  to  him,  in  ftll  its  vtiAA 
advantages,  for  the  sacrifice  it  would  have  i^UIf- 
ed  of  the  time  thkt  might  have  been  devoted  ^ 
letters  and  philosophy.  The  tranquil  and  bii- 
manizing  occupations  of  a  contemplative  life  fattl 
always  irresistible  charms  f6r  him  \  and  for  than, 
he,  upon  many  occasions,  relinquished  the  inditt 
flatteringprospects  of  emolument  and  of  tempdiifc- 
ry  and  local  celebrity.  The  meed  of  servile  ambttiaii 
had  no  value  in  his  eye,  and  the  admirable  liiidB 
of  Pope  are  not  less  applicable  to  him  than  to  tl^ 
very  amiable  individual  *  of  whom  they  were 
originally  written. 

A  poet  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  proud  and  great; 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  firiend  to  learned  ease. 
Content  with  science  in  the  Tale  of  peace. 

Had  his  taste  allowed  him  to  persevere  in  dlB 
study  of  law,  he  was  unquestionably  possemed  of 
those  qualifications!  ^^^  would  have  insured  sue- 
cess ;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  tfaiU 
he  would  have  distinguished  himself  equallyiH^ 
any  of  those  individuals  who  commenced  Wifli 

•  Fenton.  t  See  Note  G. 
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him  in  ihe  same  coMrte»*'  immy  of  wkom  ]ia?e 
staiee  BttaijRd  tbe  liighest  wlebrity  as  Ismyen 
mA  stfttesnlML 

It  is  of  BO  much  imparta&ce  that  meii  of  Ubaral 
principles  and  jdiiiosotiliic  views  should  engi^  in 
vfket  is  callod  die  bsBness  of  life,  that  we  mmf 
regret  that  he  shotdd  have  departed  from  Iris 
ori^nal  purpose.  And  m  thinking  tof  him,  and 
of  some  oth^s  of  his  contemporaries  of  a  «imihir 
temper  of  mind,  we  may  e:pply  the  words  of  &* 
odro,  when  speddng  of  some  of  the  iUugtrioas 
philosophers  i0^o  eqpKiUed  inaqpadty  many'df  the 
greatest  lawgivers  4f£  sflortiqidtf .  ^*  Eiadem  m^ 
tern  (dn  prudef^ia^edxoimlu^mdvitae^ttiidUi^ 
pmif  quietem  udque  otium  ^seeuii;  til  PyAe^fofwu^ 
Demceritu^f  Anaaxigorasy  a  regemUs  €wHaf(^U9 
iatos  se  ad  cqgmtionem  rerum  ipasuituknmtt . 
quae  mUiy  propter  iranquiUitatem  et  propter  ipm^ 
US  edentiae  stumtaten^  qua  nihil  eet  iiominAue 
jucundius,  pluree,  qumn  utile  JuU  rebw  pulUieis 
deleetavit/'^ 

Upon  relinquhdung  the  study ><rf  law  he  betook 
himself  to  that  of  medicine,  and  attended  ihe 
usual  course  pursued  by -medical  students  from 
fhe  year  1798  till  the  year  IBOd.  ^During 
diis  time  he  was  far  from  withdrawing  Iris  at- 
tehtion  from  letters.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  Edkidmrgh  Semew^  and  bis  paqpers  >and 
speeches  in  the  sodeties,  to  wbioh  we  have  'UlteuU 

•'De'OmtOTc. 
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ed»  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  were  then  written.  To  the 
languages  he  was  ahready  acquainted  with  he 
added  the  knowledge  of  German^  and  dipped 
deeply  into  the  German  philosophy.  In  conse^ 
quence  of  the  various  pursuits  in  which  he  in<* 
dulged,  many  of  his  friends  entertained  appre-» 
hensions  in  regard  to  his  progress  in  professicmal 
acquirements.  And  his  mother,  when  she  saw 
the  multitude  of  literary  works  that  he  peru8ed» 
expressed  many  a  fear  that  medicine  was  neglect- 
ed^ For  this  anxiety,  however,  there  was  no  real 
cause.  It  was  Dr.  Brown's  ambition  to  excel  in 
every  thing  he  undertook ;  and  he  assured  hei* 
that  he  would  not  be  contented  with  merdy  ob^i 
taining  his  degree  imless  it  was  with  honour'. 
This  pledge  he  amply  redeemed.  In  the  varioug 
examinations  preparatory  to  receiving  a  diploma^ 
which  are  conducted  with  an  attention  and  mi« 
nuteness  that  other  learned  bodies,  if  they  con* 
suited  the  dignity  and  respectability  of  thefir 
profession,  would  do  well  to  imitate,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  pro^ 
fessors  before  whom  he  appeared.  Dr.  Gregory 
was  particularly  struck  with  his  proficiency,  and 
mentiofned,  after  his  examination,  that  indepeikt 
ently  of  imcommon  knowledge  in  medicine,  he 
expressed  himself  in  Latin  with  the  greatest  ele- 
gance, and  as  fast  as  he  could  speak  in  English. 
The  superior  appearance  that  he  made  evidently 
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resulted  from  a  system^tie  attention  -  to  everf 
branch  of  study.  His  acquirements  were  sudi  as 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
the  preparative  instructions  of  a  medical  assists 
ant. 

His  thesis  was  entitled  De  Somno^  and  it  was 
equally  admired  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  .theory 
and  the  purity  of  the  Latinity.  His  thoughts  had 
first  been  turned  to  this  subject,  as  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to,  upon  reading  Mr.  I^tewart's  Eler 
menu.  The  following  testimony  to  its  {Aiiloso^ 
phic  merits  is  from  a  very  competent  judge.  ^ 

♦  *  *  ^«  I  take  every  opportunity  th^t  oc- 
curs of  inquiring  after  you,  your  health,  and  your 
studies.  I  sincerely  wish  such  opportunities  were 
more  frequent.  But  some  time  or  other  we  shall 
meet  again.  I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  my- 
self for  the  thesis  you  sent  me,  which  I  read  with 
much  {deasure  and  a  great  deal  of  conviction;  I 
was  always  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Stewart  put  the 
subject  in  a  wrong  way ;  and  you  appear  to  me 
to  have  seen  it  almost  quite  aright.''     f     f    f  : 

Its  classical  merits  were  such  a»  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  attention  that  had  been 
to  his  education  in  England,  and  from  his 

*  Mr.  Horner.  - 
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eonrtant  habits  of  ccmipoeiiig  in  Latin*  both  in 
prose  and  verse, 

A  few  months  after  receiving  his  degree  h^ 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  edition  of  his  poema* 
in  two  volumes.  It  has  been  already  mentionedy 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  pieoes  contained 
in  them  were  written  while  he  was  at  college. 
They  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  descrlptiQiit 
and  are  certainly  inferior  to  many  of  his  Bub* 
sequent  compositions.  At  the  same  time  they 
all  exhibit  the  marks  of  an  original  and  powearfiil 
genius  md  of  a  singularly  refined  taste.  The  nua^ 
ner  in  which  they  were  noticed  by  the  reviews  of 
that  period,  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  flattering, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  some  malicious 
exceptions.  With  the  public  in  general  their  r^ 
eeption  was  far  from  being  favourable. — The  ra« 
marks  that  I  have  to  make  upon  his  merits  as  fi 
poet  are  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter.  Ip 
the  mean  time  the  following  ejctract  from  ewe 
of  the  many  complimentary  letters  that  he  ns- 
oeived  upon  the  occasion,  exactly  expresses  Mf 
sentiments  in  regard  to  his  first  poetical  fivij^tih 
tion.  I  trust  the  very  accomplished  writer  will 
escase  the  liberty  I  taJse  in  making  sudi  ao  ex^ 
iract;  and  that  her  rq^ard  for  the  manory  of  Ae 
author  will  make  her  willing  to  bear  testtmaqr 
to  his  merits,  though  her  remarks  were  originally 
written  without  the  remotest  view  to  publicatiop. 
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?  *  *  «  Qp<»  th^f  }  cp  ^fdy  promifj^ 
ypu,  t)uit  the  longer  they  are  known  they  will  )i)e 
the  more  admired.  The  pathetic  ones  are  irre- 
9i9tit4e;  and  tber^  is  a  variety  of  i^tyle^  a  4^pth 
cl  thought  in  the  serious,  of  wit  in  the  gayer,  and 
of  purity  and  nobleness  of  mind  in  all  that  must 
^  last  establish  the  c^iaicacter  they  deserve.  I 
4jfur^  say  some  will  affect  to  say  that  they  are  top 
m^physical  ^nd  difficult  to  ^  undef  stood ;  and 
J  don't  deny  that  many  of  them  do  reg^uire  \o  l>e 
r^id  with  the  ^  understanding  and  the  heart'  (as 
wrought  to  sing  psalms,)  but  1  am  sure  there  is  va- 
i/kiftj  to  please  good  judges  in  every  style  of  poetry ; 
ffpA  )t  is  not  possible  to  lead  any  one  in  the  yp- 
li^n^  without  thinlpi^  .mpre  highly  of  the  ta- 
|mte  of  the  author  than  before.  You  may  say 
70)1  lil^e  other  styles  of  poetry  better  than  that 
jpcurtipular  poem ;  but  you  must  allow  it  to  be 
e?:c^ept  in  its  kind.  My  eagerness  on  the  sub- 
ject in^es  me  forget  to  whom.  I  am  writing ;  but 
I  shall  make  no  apology,  not  even  for  the  care- 
le9sness  with  which  I  have  told  my  real  feelingfi." 


T)\e  testimony  of  Lord  WcjodJbipuselee  is  j^ 
iforthy  of  being  preserved,  as  his  tru}y  dascilcal 
taste  made  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment*  Upon  the  publication  of  his 
poems.  Dr.  Brown  sent  a  copy  of  them  and  of 
his  thesis  to  that  amiable  and  accomplished  in- 
dividual, accompanied  with  a  copy  of  very  ad* 
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mirable  Latin  verses,  with  the  following  title  i 
Dominum  agri  Woodbouselee  aUoquitur  Sc/ffnnM^ 

The  following  is  the  answer  which  he  ye^ 
ceived. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  return  you  my  beat 
thanks  for  the  very  handsome  present  you  have 
made  me  of  your  two  elegant  volumes,  together 
with  your  Thesis,  and  the  beautiful  address  of 
Somnus  which  accompanied  it.  The  Thesis  I 
had  read  on  its  first  publication,  several  months 
ago,  and  admired  it  as  a  most  classical  composi- 
tion, combining  sound  philosophical  reasoning 
with  ingenious  apd  picturesque  imagery,  an 
union  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  address  of 
Somnus  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  high  merit,  and 
evinces  not  only  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  but  an  a^ 
mirable  command  of  elegant  and  classical  phfti- 
seology,  with  a  perfect  intelligence  of  the  ine^ 
phanism  of  Latin  verse,  which  last  accomplish- 
ment, I  suppose,  is  as  rare  in  Scotland  a^  the 
CappercaiMe.  From  your  most  elegant  volumes 
I  promise  myself  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  judg- 
ing from  the  fine  introductory  address,  the  three 
Sonnets,  entitled  T%e  Infant^  and  that  series  llF 
Sonnets  entitled  Mary,  *  which  I  think  are  emi- 
nenty  beautiful,  and  most  powerfiiUy  affecting 

*  Afterwaidf  pahlUhtd  in  a  separate  volumej  under  tte  tide  tf 
Emily. 
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— 4ror  these  are  all  that  a  mass  of  irksome  and 
petpiexiiig  law-prooesses  now  upon  my  table' 
have  yet  allowed  me  to  look  at.  Bnt  six  weeks 
^Ml'the  Sessicm,  and  ihenyredeunt  Satumia r^ 
na ;  when  I  trust  you  will  renew  your  acquaint- 
ance with  those  Dryads  and  Naiads  of  Wood-> 
houselee,  whom  you  have  so  sweetly  celebrated. 
Meanwhile,  believe  me,  with  great  regard,  &c. 

Alex.  Frazeb  Tytleb. 
Street,  June  7,  1804. 


The  whole  of  Lord  Woodhouselee's  praise  ap? 
pears  to  be  just  and  discriminating.  The  unioi^ 
of  philosophical  reasoning,  with  ingenious  and 
picturesque  imagery,  that  he  has  remarked  in  the 
Thesis,  is  to  be  found  in  various  pa^  of  Dr. 
Brown's  writings.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
presumption  in  venturing  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
has  been  suggested  by  so  classical  a  taste  in  re- 
gard to  the  Latin  verses,  and  yet  I  think  it  but 
justice  to  Dr.  Brown  to  remark,  that  they  seem 
to  me  to  possess  a  merit  that  Lord  Woodhouse* 
.  lee  has  omitted  to  notice.  Johnson  mentions  it 
as  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Smithes  Ode  in  the 
Musae  Anglicanae,  %hat  it  e:q]|re8ses  in  classi* 
cal  lai^iage  images  not  classical.  But  I  con^ 
ceive  that  Dr.  Brown  has  the  higher  merit  of 
conveying,  under  imagery  and  phraseology  truly 
classical,  trains  of  sentiment,  which,  though  not 
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imufiunl  ill  ^^  r^nemopt  of  moderxi  tim^  ace 
withput  f^iy  exiqniile  amongst  %b^  ymp^m  oi  an- 
tiquity. An  ide^  of  wbAt  I  aHix^e  to  wiXk  Iw 
better  conyeyed  by  an  es^tr^t  tbaii  by  any  ^ 
scription.  The  whole  of  the  fffmifcoiyllaijie^t 
addressed  to  Wedgwood*  which  air^  to  bQ  foii|l4 
among  the  Notes  of  the  War^Fienfl,  w^  iUu^nir 
tive  of  the  species  of  e:(cellence  referred  tp  as  pii- 
culiar  to  him.  I  shall  transcribe  merely  a  fsn 
lines:—* 


Ad  Amicum, 
Coelum  mitius  valetudmis  causa  petiiurum, 

O  aero  fiociate  tmcfre,  rapte 
O  dcddeiiis  dtis,  ftbibis ! 
Ibifly — nee  mihl  turn  liceUt  aequor 
liongmn  fallere^  solitadinfmYe^ 
Qo*  oil  acdpit  Msooatque  pectus, 
Turbae  inter  strepitiu  silentioreni, 
Una  blandiloqna  replere  Tooe. 
f  •  • 

Cfunm  mvrfi  genfm  ropa  yidere 
Yix  if  orere  nova,  cum  adhue  procellae^ 
Morbi  post  hieniem^  levea  ad  aorae 
Moto^  erabar adeai  tiwiy;    aed  omnan 
Vernam  cum  modo  Ungiudna  lal^ton 
iJam  certos  ISbii,  altiiuqu^  laigaa 
Spirant  deliciaa  capit,  diemqoe 
Duloem  taedia  poat  anara  hida 
Miratnr^ — reputare  tarn  videnti 
Quanto  auaidua^  *'  Ipee  gaudia  ista^ — 
Haec  feci  ipee : — nieu8»  mens  valescit ;— * 
Qao4  iperaty  quod  amat,  ma.  eat  amoda.' 
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:.  The  tmoe  of  Wedgiroad  rmiiads  me  to  m- 
tam  to  mjr  munr&l^e.  Tliat  very  amiable  asd 
«clii;ppUshed  indlTidwl*  who  seewa  to  be  i»- 
iwnhflrfd  with  a  Idii49e89  of  a4miYatira»  of 
^rkidi  the  hi^torjr  of  Witens  affofda  hut  few  txr 
mnplm,  hayiog  in  hia  laat  lUn^at  faaolva4  upen  a 
wayags  to  Madeirai  in  thf  hope  of  denvipg  be- 
wifit  fimn  a  wanner  cUiaate,  invited  Dr.  Brown 
to  aoDQinpany  him  aa  hia  phyeidan  and  friend.^ 
This  ia  a  circumstance  that  ou^t  not  to  be  oioit- 
ted  jboi  the  life  of  ]>r.  Brown,  who  e^duhited  a 
aSmilar  union  of  moral  and  intellectual  graces, 
and  who  resembles  him  also  in  an  early  death.' 
The  correspondence  between  them  was  equally 
honourable  to  both,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
made  public.  At  one  time  thi^  hi^h  idea  he  had 
formed  of  Mr*  Wedgwood,  wd  the  anxious 
wishes  of  many  friends,  who  conceived  that  his 
own  health  might  be  improved  by  a  chan^  of 
climate,  had  almost  induced  ih^n  to  accept  of  the 
invitation.  But  upon  learning  that  the  destina*- 
tion  of  the  voyage  was  ch^ged  from  Madeira  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  immediately  relifiqwshed  all 
thoughts  of  it.  Upon  ^bia  occasion  he  wrote  the 
verses  containing  the  preceding  extract.  I  shall 
here  quot^  a  P9,rt  of  the  JtraA^J|^4CWi  of  them 
which  he  afterwards  pubiisbed,  not  merely  as  an 

*  See  Poetical  Works,  iii.  96. 
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interesting  Fecord  of  his  feelings,  but  also  to  afford 
to  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two.  To  those  who  consider  them  together^  they 
will  be  found  illustrative  of  the  genius  of  the  two 
languages,  and  still  more  of  the  effect  that  the 
language  we  employ  has  upon  the  current  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  a  subject,  I  may  remark, 
to  which  Dr.  Brown  paid  great  attention,  and 
which  he  conceived  to  afford  very  valuable  lights 
in  our  inquiries  into  mind.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  Latin,  and 
in  English,  was  considered  by  him  as  a  valuable 
study  Ia  this  respect. 

O,  witfi  too  Ute  fi  loye  my  Wxpowood  known. 
Too  early  from  that  love  a  wanderer  flown ! 
Thou  8eek*8t  a  distant  sky, — nor  mine  to  stray, 
The  friend  and  soother  of  thy  watery  way ; 
)n  the  heart's  solitude,  more  mute  and  drear 
For  all  that  howls  and  clamours  on  the  ear. 
With  one  kind  voice  that  desert  to  dispel. 

And  turn  to  home  a  cabin's  joyless  celL 

«  •  •  • 

Sweet,  when  the  Winter  fd  disease  is  past. 
And  the  gkd  Spring  of  health  returns  at  last;^ 
On  a  loVd  cfaedc,  long  bloomless,  to  behold 
Its  fint  faint  leaf  the  trembling  rose  unfold  ; 
Tho',  mindful  still  of  blighting  gales  of  death. 
We  almoat  dread  the  xephyr's  gentlest  breath. 
But  when  H^  bosom,  Arcsh  with  conscious  power. 
Prinks  the  full  gladness  of  the  venial  hour. 
And,  after  suns  which  langour  fear'd  to  greet, 
JIalf  wonders  that  a  day  can  be  so  sweet.— ^ 
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O  dimlily  blest,  who  then  can  trusting  Wew 
The  haoyant  step,  the  Tigour-beaming  hue. 
And,  lore's  fond  ciures  readl*d,  with  joy  diWne^ 

Can  whisper  to  his  heart>-*That  work  is  mine  I 

•  •  •  •  * 


The  anticipations  of  re'ttiming  health,  Which 
the  remaining  part  of  the  poem  expresses  with 
great  beaitity,  were  never  realised.  As  the  pe-- 
nod  fixed  for  his  departure  approached,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  disease  became  swifter.  And  the  an- 
swer to  the  letter  in  which  Dr.  Brown  do  tenderly 
expressed  hopes  of  his  recovery^  was  an  intlmtf^ 
tiofii  that  his  amiable  and  gifted  friend  was  no 
more.  Such  was  the  interest  he  had  excited  in 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Brown,  that  he  could  not  have 
bMn  more  affected,  had  the  intelligence  announced 
the  death  of  a  friend  of  many  years.  The  Mono- 
dy which  he  wrote  upon  his  death  expresses  very 
faithfully  the  depth  of  his  emotions.  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  single  extract,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  effect  erf  disease,  in  giving  to  the 
graces  of  a  virtuous  mind  a  tenderer  and  more  at- 
tractive charm.  The  comparison  is  original,  and 
touched  with  infinite  elegance. 

£v*n  while  the  languor  strove  thy  heart  to  chill. 
It  soflen'd  but  to  meekness  gentler  still, 
Arul,  in  the  silent  watches  of  alarm, 
fireath'd  on  die  sadden'd  eye  that  tender  ehaHn 
Which  calls  affection  at  each  glance  to  muse. 
And  love  more  warmly  what  it  fears  to  lose* 
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When,  with  cine  power,  thtt  iMUit  destiisy  at  iut» 
Steals  on  the  summer  grove  the  tretdbreroni  biMV 
Roft  o*er  eadi  shade  iu  lingering  ftiniens  play. 
Nor  dash  one  tremhHng  leaflet  fMa  the  spmy, 
On  the  bright  verdure,  melting  aa  it  glows, 
A  calmer  milder  tint  alone  it  throws. 
With  shadowy  softness  varies  every  bloom. 
And  seems  to  nurse  its  beauty,  not  consume. 
To  pennvejoy  thegs3tem0r«finBqueIltcafls^^ 
And  sw^test  duurms  the  foliage,-^iHiflB  it  fiittk 


The  next  publication  of  Dr.  Brown  was  oeca^ 
sioned  by  the  well-known  <x)ntrovan7  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Leslie.  For  miany  jreai^  tha^  had  beeB 
an  obvious  intention  on  the  part  of  many  meae 
bers  of  the  church  of  filling  up  the  vacant  cfaaiM 
of  Universities  with  the  cleigymen  of  the  citiea 
of  the  University  seat,  aird  their  environs.  Thi0 
practice,  though  it  had  been  strenuously  resisted 
fix)m  the  beginning,  was  gaining  ground  witil  » 
rapidity  that  threatened  the  best  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  religion.  Upon  the  promotion  oi  Mf« 
Playfair  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy^  titm 
claims  of  Mr.  Leslie  to  the  ifiathematical  dan^ 
which  had  been  left  ^racant,  were  so  inoontertUdir 
superior  to  those  of  any  clerical  competitor,  as  to 
recommend  him  to  the  choice  of  the  electonu 
The  systematic  and  determined  purpose  of  mak» 
ing  the  union  of  offices  universal,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  means  which  in  these  drcnmelCances 
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W&e  refiMHM  t6.  Ad  thei^  Ktould  be  n4  dispute 
ni  regard  \A  Mh  Le^If^'^  ^totific  qttalificatioD9, 
ik  tattempt  Was  itaade  to  exclude  hah  on  account 
of  his  principles ;  and,  by  a  ccmrse  of  proceediikg 
altogethesr  un^^ircfcedented,  ^  endieavbur  was  made 
to  prevent  Mb  election.  The  OMensifole  groand 
on  which  1^  procee^g  wa6  ftmntddd,  was  a 
note  in  Mr.  Leslie^  ingenious  essay  on  Heat^  in 
wfaidi  lie  ittehtidbs  with  approbation  Mr.  Hume's 
A)etriTO  r&jpecting  caui3&tf6n. 

Ihaq^o(^i3Mi  Miere  the  Interests  of  sclelnceand 
the  IiCAmMt  tf  Scotland  Were  to  vitally  concerned. 
Dr.  fto^  'could  not  remain  an  lAicMicenied 
is^tkitktor.  ^ough  persofnally  unac^ainted  with 
Mr.  Beriie,  he  feR  indignant  that,  Miite  he  Vas 
MeMng  the  highest  hoiiours  in  EKygtenO,  b^ 
'i^otdd  fiieet  with  such  shameful  injustice  fn  his 
(Woi'romitry,  afid  caime  voluntarily  f6iieaird*tt9  oiie 
•6f  feb  inost  zealous'ad  vocates.  While  otteer  writ- 
ers endeavoured  to  explain  'kW&y  what  '^e^trted 
objectionable  in  Mr.  Leslie's  note,  and  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  tenets  of  sound  philosophy ;  toiA  while 
^^in  Mr.  Leslie  had  linadvisedly  b^h  itidttced  to 
fttake  some  concessions  in  regard  to  die  thnita- 
i^iis  wfth  'whiidh  his  praise  of  Hume  wfas  to  be 
Srifeived,  Dr.  Brown  boldly  undertook  to  prove 
*^ttt  the  doUtritle  df  Hume  upon  this  poiilt  was  not 
fraught  with  one  dangerous  consequence, — and 
though  he  detected  some  glaring  errors  in  his 
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theor7,  he  demonstrated  that  these  errors  are  of 
the  most  harmless  description^  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  belief  in  any  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  religion  or  morality. 

As  Dr.  Brown  in  his  pamphlet  studiously 
avoids  all  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  oc- 
casioned* it,  and  confines  himself  exclusively  to  an 
abstract  examination  of  the  positions  contained  in 
Mr.  Hume's  Essay ;  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  offer  any  farther  remarks  upon  the  proceedings 
connected  with  Mr.  Leslie's  appointment — ^pro- 
ceedings which  it  may  be  hoped  will  in  this  coun- 
try prove  the  last  chapter  in  thehistory  of  priest- 
ly intolerance  at  least,  if  not  of  priestly  ambition. 

The  great  merits  of  Dr.  Brown's  '^  Examina- 
tion" were  universally  acknowledged.  It  ww 
alluded  to  in  the  most  flattering  manner  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  a  very  able  article  by  Mr. 
Homer.  The  following  short  note  from  Mr. 
Stewart  is  extremely  valuable. 

My  Dear  Sir, 
It  was  not  in  my  power  till  this  morning  to  sit 
down  to  your  essay  with  the  attention  it  deserv- 
ed.    I  have  just  read  it  with  a  careful  and  critical 

■ 

eye,  and  can  with  great  truth  assure  you  that  I 
have  received  from  it  much  pleasure  and  maidl 

*SeeNoteH. 
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ingtmctioD.     Believe  me  ever,  with  the  sincei^est 
r^ard. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

DuGALD  Stewart. 

A  second  edition  of  this  essay,  considerably  en- 
larged, was  published  in  1806.  And  in  1818 
it  appeared  in  a  third  edition,  matured  and  per-* 
fected  into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  profoimd 
Works  on  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  has  appear- 
ed in  modem  times.  As  the  doctrines  it  contains 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  philosophy,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  anticipate  a  little,  and  though 
somewhat  out  of  place,  to  make  some  obervations 
upon  the  work  as  it  appeared  in  its  most  perfect 
form. 


H 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


INQUIEY  INTO  THE  RELATION  OF  CAUSE  AND 

EFFECT. 

The  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  causation  may 
naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  fix  what  it  is  which  constitutes  tfap 
relation  between  cause  and  effect, — and  of  tht 
other,  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  belief  of  the  relation  arises  in  the  mind.  Uii» 
der  the  first  head  are  comprehended  such  que^^ 
tions  as  the  following : — ^Is  there  any  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  corresponding  to  our  feel- 
ing of  it,  or  is  it  merely  a  figment  of  the  mind  ? 
Is  the  connexion  merely  casual,  or  is  it  fixed  and 
permanent?  And  if  it  is  permanent,  wheUier 
there  is  something  invisible  and  undiscoverable 
intervening  between  all  perceived  events,  and 
binding  them  together  in  indissoluble  unioOf 
or  whether  invariableness  of  antecedence  and 
consequence  constitutes  all  that  can  be  philosophi* 

6 
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ally  meant,  when  we  speak  of  the  relation.  The 
second  part  is  emjdoyed  about  such  questions  as 
the  following : — ^whether  our  belief  of  power  is 
tiie  result  of  experience,  or  whether  there  is  not 
in  the  antecedent  itself  what  might  enable  us  to 
anticipate  a  change.  And  if  our  knowledge  of 
power  is  entirely  dependent  upon  experience, 
whether  it  is  by  a  process  of  reasoning  founded 
on  that  experience,  that  we  demonstrate  the  ex* 
istence  of  this  physical  relation,  or  whether  our 
belief  arises  intuitively. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Brown's  doctrines  re« 
specting  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect  is  contiuned  in  the  following  extract. 

*^  A  cause,  in  the  fullest  definition  which  it 
philosophically  admits,  may  be  said  to  be,  that 
which  immediatelyprecede^  any  change^  and  which^ 
existing  at  any  time  in  similar  circumstances^ 
has  been  always^  and  wiU  he  aboaySy  immediately 
fallowed  by  a  similar  change.  Priority  in  the  se- 
quence observed,  and  invariableness  of  antece- 
dence in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed, 
are  the  elements,  and  the  only  elements,  combin- 
ed in  the  noticm  of  a  cause.  By  a  conversion  of 
terms,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  the  correlative 
^ect :  and  power,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  only 
another  word  for  expressing  abstractly  and  brief- 
ly the  antecedence  itself,  and  the  invariahleiiess 
of  the  rdation. 

**  The  words  property  and  quality  admit  of  ex- 
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actly  the  same  definition,  expressing  only  a  cer- 
tain relation  of  invariable  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, in  changes  that  take  place  on  the  pre- 
sence of  the  substance  to  which  they  are  ascrib- 
ed. They  are  strictly  synonymous  with  power  ; 
or  at  least  the  only  difference  is,  that  property 
and  quality^  as  commonly  used,  comprehend  both 
the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  substances,— 
the  powers  of  producing  changes,  and  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  being  changed.  We  say  equally 
that  it  is  a  property  or  quality  of  water  to  melt 
salt,  and  that  it  is  one  of  its  qualities  or  proper- 
ties to  freeze  or  become  solid  cm  the  subtraction 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
monly use  the  word  power  in  the  latter  of  these 
cases,  and  say  that  water  has  the  power  of  being 
frozen.  This  is  indeed  what  Locke,  and  manf 
other  writers  before  and  after  him,  have  express^ 
ed  by  the  phrase  passive  power,  in  contradistine^ 
tion  from  what  they  term  active  power ;  but  sines 
power,  in  general  language,  is  confined  to  the 
producer  of  change,  it  appears  to  me  less  awk* 
ward  and  more  accurate  to  limit  the  a] 
of  it  in  philosophy  also  to  substances,  the 
ence  of  which,  in  certain  circumstances^  is  Im- 
mediately antecedent  to  a  change  in  another  eub* 
stance,  and  to  employ  the  word  susceptibility^  with 
reference  to  the  consequent  change,  in  speaking  of 
the  substance  itself  in  which  the  change  takw 
place. 
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"  With  this  difference,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted,  and  with  this  difference  only,  power^ 
property^  and  quality  are,  in  the  physical  use  of 
these  terms,  exactly  synonymous.  Water  has 
the  power  of  melting  salt;  it  is  vl  property  of  water 
to  melt  salt ;  it  is  a  quality  of  water  to  melt 
salt :  all  these  varieties  of  expression  signify 
precisely  the  same  thing — ^that  when  water  is 
poured  upon  salt,  the  solid  will  take  the  form  of 
a  liquid,  and  its  particles  be  diffused  in  continued 
combination  through  the  mass.  Two  parts  of  a 
sequence  of  physical  events  are  before  our  mind ; 
the  addition  of  water  to  salt,  and  the  consequent 
liquefaction  of  what  was  before  a  crystaUine 
solid.  When  we  speak  of  all  the  powers  of  a 
body,  we  consider  it  as  existing  in  a  variety  of 
d^umstances,  and  consider  at  the  same  time  all 
the  changes  that  are  or  may  be  in  these  circum- 
stances its  immediate  effects.  When  we  speak 
of  all  the  qualities  of  a  body,  or  of  all  its  proper- 
ties, we  mean  nothing  more,  and  we  mean  nothing 
less.  Certain  substances  are  conceived  by  us, 
and  certain  changes  that  take  place  in  them, 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  imiformly  the  same,  as 
often  as  the  substances  of  which  we  speak  exist 
in  circumstances  exactly  the  same. 

"  The  powers,  qualities,  or  properties  of  a  sub- 
stance are  not  to  be  regarded  then  as  any  thing 
superadded  to  the  substance,  or  distinct  from  it. 
They  are  only  the  substance  itself,  considered  iu 
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relation  to  various  changes  that  take  plaee  when 
it  exists  in  peculiar  circumstances." — ^Pp.  17-21, 
The  first  objection  to  the  account  given  tif 
power  in  the  above  extract  that  I  shall  allude  to 
is,  that  it  is  not  a  just  representation  of  our  fed*- 
ings  upon  the  subject.  We  have  only,  it  is  daid, 
to  consult  the  state  of  our  own  minds,  when  wie 
think  of  power  or  efficiency,  to  be  satisfied  how 
very  incorrect  any  definition  is  that  makes  it  im» 
thing  more  than  invariableness  of  antecedence. 
How  seldom,  for  example,  when  we  quiddy  rei- 
move  our  hand  from  a  heated  body,  because  we 
believe  that  body  to  be  the  cause  of  a  painfid 
sensation,  how  seldom  do  we  consider  that  sudl 
a  body  would,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  exeitt 
a  painful  sensation  in  us  of  the  same  description! 
We  think  merely  of  the  present  pain,  and  of  that 
body  by  which  it  is  occasioned ;  and  we  must  be 
in  a  very  peculiar  frame  of  mind  indeed,  if  «e 
b^n  to  reflect  either  upon  past  or  futawjn* 
stances  of  an  exactly  similar  sequence  of  eveati. 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  tda 
iK>tice  of  this  qbjection,  which  admits  <^  so  eny 
an  answer,  had  I  not  more  than  onee  seen  it 
gravely  adduced.  The  least  reflection  mustishoWy 
that  the  very  same  objection  might  be  made  to 
almost  every  philosophical  definition.  Does  every 
square  or  circular  body  that  we  witness,  exete 
in  us  the  ideas  contained  in  Endid^s  defiaiti<m  of 
these  figures ;  or  does  the  fact  that  thia  it  not  the 
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case  once  in  a  diousand  times,  make  the  defim- 
tions  less  correct  ?  It  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vulgar  con- 
ceptions that  are  entertained  respecting  causation 
in  general,  or  with  the  ideas  that  particular  in- 
stances of  causation  excite  in  the  minds  even  of 
men  of  philosophic  habits.  How  erroneous  would 
be  our  definitions  even  of  the  simple  qualities  of 
matter,  such  as  colour,  weight,  &c.  if  we  w^e  to 
follow  our  own  impressions !  And  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  exact  nature  of  the  relations  of  objects  is 
more  likely  to  be  erroneously  conceived  by  us. 
Our  great  aim  ought  to  be  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  partial  and  accidental  feelings  that  are 
excited  in  us  by  single  instances  of  causation,  and 
6rom  the  mysterious  ideas  with  which,  from  vari^ 
ous  prejudices,  we  have  involved  every  thing 
connected  with  power,  and  attend  simply  to  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect  itself,  as  it  is  in 
nature.  When  we  do  this,  we  will  have  less  dif- 
ficulty in  imderstanding,  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  immediate  and  invariable  antecedence  and 
consequence. 

But,  even  with  this  explanation,  it  may  still 
be  objected  that  it  is  not  a  just  definition  of  Uie 
relation  itself.  It  will  indeed  be  readily  admit- 
ted by  all,  that  the  definition  is  correct  in  one 
respect,  and  that  whatever  more  we  mean  by  a 
cause,  we  at  least  mean  this,  that  no  change  can 
take  place  without  an  antecedent,  and  that  the 
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antecedent,  which  would  in  all  similar  drcuin* 
stances  be  followed  by  the  same  change,  is 
the  cause.  But  then  it  will  be  urged,  that 
there  is  something  more  than  mere  invari- 
ableness  of  antecedence, — that  there  is  also  effi- 
ciency ;  there  is  the  power  to  produce  ;  there  is 
something  without  which  the  change  would  not 
have^been  ; — in  consequence  of  which,  power  may 
exist  in  a  body,  while,  from  its  never  being  called 
into  exertion,  there  may  never  be  antecedence  at 
all.  No  one,  for  example,  it  may  be  said,  witt 
deny,  that  a  fire  of  a  certain  temperature  has  the 
power  of  melting  steel ;  but  it  may  easily  happen 
that  no  steel  is  placed  in  it,  so  that  here  we  have 
power,  but  neither  antecedence  nor  consequence.— 
Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  to  the  definition. 
It  is  maintained,  that  there  not  only  may  be 
power  without  antecedence,  but  that  there  may 
be  invariableness  of  antecedence  without  power. 
No  one  thing  has  succeeded  another  with  greater 
regularity  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  thaa 
day  has  succeeded  night,  and  yet  it  is  never  sup- 
posed that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other*— It 
may  be  urged  then,  that  the  definition  em  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  errs  by  defed; 
for  there  is  something  more  than  invariable  «§• 
tecedence ; — and,  in  the  second  place,  it  errs  by 
too  great  generality;  for  there  may  be  invariabfe- 
ness  of  antecedence  without  power. 

Now,  before  entering  directly  into  the.  argii- 
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SQMit,  and  proving  that  there  is  nothing  more  in 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  than  what 
is  expressed  in  the  definition,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  terms 
of  the  definition. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  then,  that 
a  cause  is  defined  to  be,  not  merely  the  anteced- 
ent, but  the  invariable  antecedent  of  some  change. 
We  have  always  been  so  much  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy'the  word  antecedent  to  express  a  relation 
merely  casual,  that  even  the  qualifying  epithet  inva- 
riable is  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
sidering it  as  expressive  of  something  accidental. 
This  is  no  random  assertion ;  for,  in  proof  of  it, 
reference  might  be  made  to  an  author,  who,  after 
speaking  of  ^^  invariable  antecedence^^  immediately 
subjoins,  this  ^*  casual  combination.^^  The  least 
reflection,  however,  must  surely  show,  that  there 
is  here  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  for  how  can  an 
invariable  relation  be  said  to  be  casual  f  This 
distinction  cannot  be  too  frequently  remarked, 
because,  from  the  reason  above  mentioned,  we 
are  in  danger  every  moment  of  forgetting  it  in 
our  reasonings.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  so 
obvious  when  once  pointed  out,  that  I  cannot  sup- 
pose any  illustration  to  be  necessary  to  show  that  it 
is  a  real  distinction. — Now,  with  this  distinction 
in  view,  let  the  opposers  of  Dr.  Brown  consider, 
whether  the  difference  between  accidental  ante- 
cedence and  uniform  antecedence  does  not  con- 
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tain  all  the  difference  that  is  to  be  found  betwees 
casual  connexion  and  efficiency.  There  w  ceiv 
tainly  a  difference  between  the  observation  of  « 
casual  sequence  of  events,  and  the  feeling  that 
one  object  will  never  appear  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  another ;  and  is  not  this  difference  the 
essence  of  our  idea  of  efficiency  ? 

It  may  be  here  observed,  in  r^ard  to  the  idea 
of  those  who  maintain  that  our  notion  of  a  cause 
implies  that  the  ^ect  would  not  have  taken plmee 
without  the  existence  of  the  cause,  that  this  form 
of  definition  is  one  which  readily  occurs  to  ex- 
press our  notion  of  causation,  and  that,  in  genent^ 
it  may  be  correct.  There  are,  however,  casea^  in 
which  it  would  not  apply.  It  may,  in  fact,  £r#» 
quently  happen,  that  in  the  various  trains  dt 
events  that  are  continually  going  on,  there  mtf 
be  two  antecedents  to  one  event,  so  that  though 
the  one  had  not  been,  the  event  would  still  haw 
taken  place.  For  example,  we  say,  wheii.m 
sword  enters  a  vital  part,  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  individual ;  by  which  we  mesm^ 
that  whenever  this  takes  place,  death  will  be  tka 
consequence.  But  there  may  be  innumerable  an* 
tecedents  to  the  event  that  we  denominate  deaths 
and  one  of  these  might  have  occurred  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  fatal  blow  was  given.  In  tUs^ 
and  in  all  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  pm- 
posed  definition  would  be  inapplicable.  It  might 
perhaps  be  possiUe  to  guard  the  definition  agamat 
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tUs  objection ;  but  it  is  unnecessaiyy  as  all  timt 
Ifl  implied  ia  it  is  in  reality  contained  in  the  one 
given  by  Dr.  Brown. 

The  next  thing  which  seems  wcHlhy  of  remark 
respecting  Dr.  Brown's  definition  is,  that  a  cause 
is  said  to  be  not  m^ely  the  iwvarialde  but  s3so 
the  immediate  antecedent  of  a  change.     And 
though  not  expressed  in  the  definition,  it  is  of 
course  im^ied,  that  a  cause  is  not  alwajrs  that 
which  appears  touatoht  the  immediate  antece- 
dent of  a  change,  but  that  which  is  in  nature  the 
immediate  antecedent. — ^In  the  succession  of  events 
many  parts  of  the  process  are  so  obscure,  and  dif- 
ferent trains  interfere  so  mudi  with  eacfaother,  and 
what  appears  a  difference  in  tihe  state  of  objects 
is  so  often  nothing  more  thaa  a  difference  in  our 
ipelative  situation  to  them,  that  if  the  drcum- 
stances  above  mentioned  are  not  attended  to,  the 
objections  to  Dr.  Brown's  definition  must  appear 
altogether  insurmountable.  An  attention  to  these 
circumstances,  however,  will  show  that  many  of 
the  objections  arise  from  misapprehension.     For 
example,  to  take  Dr«  Ileid's  objection  as  to  day 
aucceeding  night.   It  may  be  observed  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  real  antecedent  to  the  changes  of 
day  and  night,  is  the  position  of  the  earth  in  re- 
gard to  the  sun.     And  in  a  more  popular  sense, 
we  do  not  perceive  day  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  night : 

**  How  often,  during  a  long  and  sleepless  night, 
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does  the  sensation  of  darkness, — if  that  jdirase 
may  be  accurately  used,  to  express  a  state  of 
mind  that  is  merely  exclusive  of  visual  affections 
of  every  sort,— exist  without  being  followed  by 
the  sensation  of  light !  We  perceive  the  gloom,  in 
this  negative  sense  of  the  term  perception  i — ^we 
feel  our  own  position  in  bed,  or  some  bodily  or 
mental  uneasiness,  which  prevents  repose; — in- 
numerable thoughts  arise  at  intervals  in  our 
mind,  and  with  these  the  perception  of  gloom  is 
occasionally  mingled,  without  being  followed  by 
the  perception  of  light.  At  last  light  is  perceiv- 
ed, and,  as  mingled  with  all  our  occupations  and 
pleasures,  is  perceived  innumerable  times  during 
the  day,  without  having  for  its  immediate  conse- 
quence, the  sensation  of  darkness.  Can  we  then 
be  said  to  have  an  uniform  experience  of  the  con- 
junction of  the  two  sensatiohs ;  or  do  they  not 
rather  appear  to  follow  each  other  loosely  and 
variously,  like  those  irregular  successions  of  events 
which  we  denominate  accidental  ?''  * — Pp.  385^ 
386. 

The  circumstances  that  were  pointed  out  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  former  paragraph,  contain  an 

*  I  have  quoted  only  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  argmnents  ;  dioie  ivbo 
wiflh  to  see  Dr.  Reid*s  difficulty  fuUy  discussed,  may  comilt  tlM 
passage  fh)m  which  this  extract  has  been  made.  They  will  find  noft 
only  great  acuteness  in  the  conduct  of  the  argument,  but  also  several 
truly  philosophical  reflections,  admirably  calculated  to  prerent « 
from  ymog  misled  by  the  fallacy  that  deceived  Dr.  KatL 
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answer  to  all  the  vulgar  objections  respecting  in- 
variable antecedence  where  there  is  no  causation. 
It  will  uniformly  be  found,  that  in  these  cases  the 
antecedents  are  not  immediate^  or  they  are  imme- 
diate in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality.  A 
single  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  One  fixed  star,  it  may  be  said,  alwajrs 
appears  in  the  east  immediately  before  another ; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  the  imiform  and  immediate 
antecedent  of  another,  and  yet  we  do  not  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  se- 
cond. Now  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  have 
been  taught  that  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  a  change  in  us  and  not  in  them. 
Though  they  appear  to  be  in  motion,  they  are  in 
reality,  or  at  least  relatively  to  us  they  are  at 
rest.  The  real  and  immediate  antecedent  to  the 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  ;  and  we  consi- 
der that  motion,  and  not  the  stars  themselves,  as 
the  cause  of  the  new  appearance. 

With  these  observations  on  the  definition,  I 
should  willingly  conclude  my  remarks,  being 
convinced  that  most  of  my  readers  will  be  sa« 
tisfied  with  Dr.  Brown^s  account  of  the  nature 
of  power.  For  the  sake  of  those,  however,  who 
may  still  consider  it  as  incorrect,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  argument. 
At  the  same  time,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  my 
remarks  as  brief  as  is  at  all  consist^it  with  per- 
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spicuitf.  To  prevent  all  verbal  difipute,  i  shall 
confine  mv  remarks  to  substances  that  are  con* 
sidered  to  be  merely  simple. 

Let  us  take  a  piece  of  gold,  which  at  present  w 
considered  as  a  simple  substance,  and  though  ia' 
the  progress  of  discovery  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  even  the  metals  are  compound,  the  argument 
would  not  in  the  least  be  affected,  as  one  of  the  com- 
ponent simple  parts  might,  in  that  case,  be  substi^ 
tuted.  Gold  then  has  a  particular  colour,  is  of  s 
particular  specific  gravity,and  is  dissoluble  in  aqua 
regia.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  that  here  is 
one  substance,  and  nothing  more  than  one  subf 
stance,  which,  when  placed  in  certain  relations  to 
other  bodies,  will  always  be  followed  by  certain 
changes— on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  that  theia 
18  something  more  than  a  substance  in  different  re- 
lations— there  are,  besides  the  simple  object,  diffisii- 
ent  powers  which  always  exist  in  the  body,  thou^ 
they  ure  exerted  only  upon  particular  oceasicNHb' 
Br.  Brown's  opinion  is,  that  gcdd  is  a  simple  sub* 
stance,  and  that  its  colour,  specific  gravity,  && 
are  not  powers  of  the  substance  by  which  it  aflSBCti 
us  with  a  certain  sensation,  tends  to  the  earth  with 
a  certain  degree  of  force,  &c.— they  are  merely 
relations  that  the  simple  substance  has  to.  oChM 
substances.  According  to  the  opponents  of  Bib 
Brown,  the  simple  substance  gold  is  possessed  of 
different  powers. — ^To  those  who  are  but  litlh 
accustomed  to  analyse  very  nicely  their  idoai 
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of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  it  will,  I  am  aware> 
a{^pear  at  first  sight,  almost  self-evident,  that  the 
latter  opinion  is  the  correct  one*  Is  it  to  be  sup« 
posed,  they  will  say,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  colour  and  the  gravity  of  a  body  ? 
And  is  it  not  obvious  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  there  must  be  different  powers  in 
the  substance  for  producing  results  so  different  ? 
Now,  it  is  very  readily  admitted,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  colour  of  an  ob- 
ject and  its  gravity,  or  air^  of  its  other  properties. 
It  is  the  inference  only,  that  there  must  be  different 
powers  in  the  body,  one  of  exciting  a  certain  feet- 
ing  in  the  mind,  another  of  attracting  the  earth, 
and  so  on,  that  is  denied.  This  then  is  the  pouit 
at  issue. 

Now,  without  any  minute  analysis  of  what  we 
mean  by  colour,  gravitation,  &c.  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  colour,  not  being  in  the  object,  is 
merely  an  effect  of  the  object  on  our  minds,  and 
the  approach  of  the  earth  is  not  in  the  object,  it 
is  an  effect  ;H*oduced  on  the  earth.  And,  as  the 
ofe^cts  operated  upon  are  essentially  different 
there  is  no  occasion  for  supposing  two  different 
powers  for  the  two  different  results.  It  might  be 
demonstrated,  that,  if  the  substance  were  one,  and 
nothing  more  than  one,  it  would,  when  placed  in 
relation  to  objects  so  essentially  different  as  a 
mass  of  matta*,  and  a  spiritual  substance,  produce 
essentially  different  effects.  To  suppose  then, 
that  there  must  be  two  powers  when  one  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  account  for  all  that  .we  see  produced,  is 
an  unwarrantable  violation  of  Newton's  simplest 
axiom.  How  different  is  the  sensation  of  heat 
upon  approaching  the  finger  to  a  lighted  candle, 
and  the  melting  of  wax  when  it  is  placed  in  a 
similar  situation.  But  no  one  surely  will  main- 
tain, that  the  heat  has  the  power  of  melting  wax, 
and  a  different  power  for  exciting  a  peculiar  sen? 
sation — ^there  is  nothing  but  the  heat  simply,  in 
relation  to  two  different  substances.  Why  thea 
should  we  any  more  suppose  different  powers  in- 
herent in  the  gold,  or  indeed  in  any  other  simple 
substance  ? 

But,  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the 
nature  of  the  qualities  of  simple  substances  ;-r 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  colour  of  the  gold  ?  It 
is  now  universally  admitted  by  philosophers,  that 
the  colour  is  in  our  mind,  and  not  in  the  object 
And  yet  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  consider 
colour  as  something  spread  over  the  surface  of  « 
body,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  tniia 
of  reasoning  starting  with  the  proposition,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  colour  in  a  body,  and 
then  gradually  falling  into  the  very  prejudice  tlia$ 
it  set  out  with  denying.  It  is,  however,  an  entire 
delusion :  and  the  strength  of  the  prejudice  arisep^ 
not  from  any  approximation  to  truth,  but  merdy 
from  the  frequency  of  the  associated  sensati<m  of 
colour,  and  of  extended  surface.  We  never  ima- 
gine that  the  voice  that  is  reverberated  from  a 
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wall  or  rock  resides  in  the  wall  or  rock,  as  any- 
way distinguishable  from  them.  But  if  we  had 
lived  all  our  days  where  the  roaring  of  a  moun- 
tain cataract  was  re-echoed  from  a  rocky  steep» 
we  should  have  foimd  it  as  difficult  to  separate  the 
reflected  sound  from  the  mountain,  or  to  conceive 
that  the  one  could  exist  without  the  other,  as  we 
find  it  difficult  to  conceive  an  extended  body  with- 
out colour.  When  we  throw  an  elastic  ball 
against  a  hard  substance,  it  will  rebound  and  may 
strike  us.  Now,  we  might  just  as  well  spread 
over  in  our  imaginations,  upon  the  waU  or  other 
hard  body,  the  pain  that  we  feel,  as  we  spread 
over  it  in  our  imaginations  the  colour  that  is  re- 
flected from  it. — ^But  it  may  be  said,  though  the 
sensation,  indeed,  of  colour  does  not  reside  in  the 
coloured  substance,  still  the  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion resides  in  it,  and  that  this  unknown  cause  of 
a  known  effect  is  distinguishable  from  the  gravity 
and  other  qualities  of  the  body.  Let  us  inquire 
into  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
of  colour  residing  in  the  substance  ?  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  sensation  of  colour  is  a  parti- 
cular state  of  the  brain,  induced  by  an  affection 
pf  the  optic  nerve,  which  again  is  occasioned  by 
ihe  presence  of  particular  rays  of  light  reflected 
from  the  gold.  All  then  that  can  be  said  of  the 
gold  is,   that  it  reflects  certain  rays  of  light. 

Now,  what  is  here  essentially  different  from  its 
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power  of  being  attracted  by  and  attracting  the 
earth  ?  The  gold  affords  admission  to  some  of  the 
solar  rays,  it  repels  others  of  them  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  here  but  simple  repulsion  and  attraction. 
Now,  we  surely  would  never  suppose  this  to  be  any 
thing  different  firom  the  body  itself.     A  net  may 
be  so  constructed  as  to  retain  objects  of  a  certain 
size,  and  to  afford  a  passage  to  those  that  are 
smaller.     But  we  do  not  think  this  capacity  of 
retaining  and  transmitting,  any  thing  differtrnt 
from  the  net.     There  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  particular  construction  of  matter  of  a  cer- 
tain description,  and  the  retention  or  transmission 
of  other  objects  is  merely  a  particular  relation 
that  it  has  to  these  objects. — ^It  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  power  possessed  by  any  substanoe 
of  reflecting  light. — Then  as  to  the  gravity  of  tile 
gold,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendency  of  tlie 
gold  to  the  earth,  and  the  tendency  of  the  eoA 
to  the  gold.     It  cannot  therefore  be  rlintingiiilfc 
able  from  the  substance.— -The  Jbrm  is  the  rdlh 
tion  that  the  parts  of  a  body  bear  to  each  other 
in  space.      This  is  now  universally  admitted, 
though  for  ages  it  was  supposed  that  Fonn  was 
something  very  wonderful,  and  altogether  distiBCt 
from  matter,  and  which,  indeed^  might  aMouit 
for  all  the  other  properties  of  matter.    In  dmft, 
the  same  kind  of  apprehensions  were  entertaiiiBi 
respecting  it,  that  are  now  entertained  respectiiig 
power.-— The  same  remarks  might  be  extendad  to 
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the  malleability,  the  hardness,  the  dissolubility  of 
die  gold*  And  all  that  could  be  found  would  be 
the  fact,  that  something  that  we  believed,  and 
could  not  but  believe  to  be  external  to  us,  and 
whose  jMiesenoe  affected  us  with  certain  sensations 
and  feelings,  when  placed  in  particular  rela- 
tions to  other  bodies,  -  showed  a  tendency  to  ap- 
proach, or  to  recede.— Even  the  relation  of  sub- 
stances to  us  is  nothing  more  than  attraction  or 
repulsion— -either  in  reference  to  the  particles  of 
the  substances  themselves,  or  to  our  bodies. 
Roughness  or  smoothness  is  obviously  nothing 
more  than  the  particular  position  of  the  particles 
of  substances  occasioned  by  their  alB^ties  and  re- 
pulsions, by  which  the  particles  at  the  surface  of 
our  hands  or  other  parts  of  our  bodies  are  affect- 
ed in  a  particular  manner,  which  affection  of  our 
bodies  is  followed  by  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
or  indifferent  mental  state.  The  taste  of  bodies, 
aad  the  smell  also,  may  very  probably  be  nothing 
more  than  a  particular  disposition  of  particles, 
which,  affecting  our  gustual  or  olfactory  nerves 
with*  smooth  or  angular  surfaces,  induces  a  state 
of  these  nerves,  which  is  followed  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  taste  or  smell.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  follow  out  this  train  of  reflection,  as  the  very 
same  or  similar  observations  would  obviously 
apply  to  every  quality  of  body. 

Colour,  gravity,  &c.   then,  are  not  different 
from  the  substances   in  which,  by  a  figure  of 
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speech,  they  are  said  to  reside  ;  they  are  merely 
the  substance  itself  in  relation  to  certain  other 
substances.  When  it  is  said  that  the  qualities, 
or  properties,  or  powers  of  a  simple  substance 
are  different  from  one  another,  the  words,  qua> 
lities,  &c.  are  there  used  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  in  which  we  are  now  using  them.  If  we 
mean  by  the  words  colour,  attraction,  &c.  the  ef- 
fects produced  in  other  substances,  viz.  the  sen- 
sation in  us,  the  motion  in  another  substance,  &c. 
then  colour,  attraction,  &c.  are  different ;  but  if 
we  mean  the  cause  that  produces  these  effects,  it 
is  not  different,  it  is  one  and  the  same.  There  is 
just  one  substance  existing  in  different  relations,  > 
and  nothing  more  than  one  substance. 

If  difference   in   the   consequent   implies  dif-: 
ference  in  the  antecedent,  the  same  might  be  said 
of  every  species  of  relation.     The  relation  (iii< 
space)  of  Britain  to  France,  is  altogether  diff^reat 
from  the  relation  of  Britain  to  America.    But; 
it  was  never  supposed  by  any  one,  that  Britain: 
is  situated  west  from  France  by  one  quality, 
property,  or  what  you  will,  and  east  from  Ame-- 
rica  by  anotheir  quality  or  property.     If,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  doctrines  in  regard  to  powers  aie 
true,  this  absurdity  as  to  the  relative  situation  of; 
places  must  be  maintained  as  a  necessary  ccm- 
sequence. 

May  it  not  however  be  said,  that  one  quality 
might  be  conceived  to  exist  without  another. 
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and  does  not  this  prove  that  the  powers  are  dif- 
ferent? This  objection  probably  proceeds  from 
not  distinguishing  between  simple  and  compound 
substances.  In  compound  substances,  there  are 
many  qualities  that  might  exist  the  one  without 
the  other,  and  indeed  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
a  compound  body ;  but  this,  is  not  the  case  with  a 
simple  substance.  The  properties  of  a  simple 
substance  could  not,  according  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  nature,  exist  the  one  without  the 
other.  We,  indeed,  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing gold  to  be  heavy,  &c.  without  its  yellow  co- 
lour, or  in  conceiving  it  to  be  yellow  without  its 
specific  gravity.  But  this  is  no  proof  whatever 
that  the  thing  is  possible.  It  proceeds  merely 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  other 
bodies  and  their  mutual  adaptations  and  relations. 
If  we  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  substances,  it  might  be  as  difficult  for  us  to  form 
a  notion  of  gold,  without  the  power  of  reflecting 
particular  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  for  us  to  conceive 
a  vessel  capable  of  holding  a  pint  of  water,  and  yet 
incapable  of  containing  the  same  quantity  of  any 
other  substance ;  or  to  conceive  that  there  could  be 
two  equal  quantities,  which  yet  had  different  ratios 
to  a  third  quantity.  But  even  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  in  simple  substances  there  might  be  one 
power  without  another,  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  assumption  may  be  proved  by  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.    The  assumption  is,  that  a  substance 
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might  be  possessed  but  of  a  single  power.  How 
theu  does  this  power  co-exist  with  other  powers? 
There  must  either  be  no  reason  at  all  for  a  fact 
that  holds  universally,  or  there  must  be,  besides 
the  power,  a  tendency  to, co-exist  with  other 
powers ;  which  translated  into  the  language  of 
our  opponents,  signifies  that  this  substance  which 
has  only  one  power  has  in  reality  two. 

Upon  philosophical  principles  then  it  appears, 
that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  objectioii  to 
Dr.  Brown's  account  of  causation  when  properly 
imderstood.  But  is  there  not,  it  may  be  asked,  a 
theological  objection  to  it,  and  are  we  not  in  dan- 
ger of  lessening  the  dignity  of  the  great  Firat 
Cause,  in  thus  admitting  power  to  reside  uiy- 
where  but  in  his  will  ?  The  fear  of  this  cona^ 
quence  has  led  philosophers  to  form  many  absud 
ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  power.  It  ledt  i^ 
the  first  place,  to  the  occasional  causes  of  Das 
Cartes,  and  then  to  the  doctrine  of .  efficient,  «8 
distinguished  from  physical  causes,  which  indeed 
is  only  a  new  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes, 
and  which  may,  before  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Brown's  Essay,  be  considered  as  the  uaiverBal 
tenet  of  theistical  philosophers.  Aa  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  very  greatest  importance,  it  is  necet* 
aary  to  give  Dr.  Brown's  argumenta  upon  it  in 
his  own  language. 

**  It  is  of  so  much  importance,  for  the  atraigth- 
ening  of  human  weakness,  and  the  conaolatioii  of 
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human  suffering,  that  we  should  have  a  full  con- 
yiction  of  the  dependence  of  all  events  on  the  great 
Source  of  being  ;  that  a  doctrine  would  indeed  be 
perilous,  whidi  might  seem  to  loosen,  however 
slightly,  that  tie  of  universal  nature.  But  we 
may  err,  and  in  this  case,  as  I  conceive,  have  very 
generally  erred,  in  our  notion  of  the  sort  of  de- 
pendence, which  seems  at  once  best  accordant  with 
the  phenomena,  and  most  suitable  to  the  divine 
Majesty.  The  power  of  the  Omnipotent  is  in- 
deed  so  transcendent  in  itself,  that  the  loftiest 
imagery  and  language  which  we  can  borrow  from 
a  few  passing  events  in  the  boundlessness  of  na^ 
tore,  must  be  feeble  to  express  its  force  and  imi- 
versality.  When  we  attempt,  therefore,  to  add 
to  it  in  our  conception,  we  run  some  risk  of  de- 
grading the  Excellence,  which,  as  it  is  far  above 
every  earthly  glory,  it  must  always  be  impossible 
for  us  to  elevate  by  expressions  of  earthly  praise, 
that  are  the  only  homage  which  we  can  offer  to  it 
from  the  dust  on  which  we  tread. 

"  AVhat  the  holiest  views  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse reqidre  of  us  to  believe,  is,  that  all  things  are 
what  they  are,  in  consequence  of  that  divine  wiU, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  whose  gracious  des^^  it  was 
necessary  that  every  thing  should  be  what  it  is ; 
and  that  He  whose  will  was  the  source  of  all  the 
qualities  which  created  things  display,  may,  if  it 
seem  good  to  him,  suspend  or  variously  modify 
the  qualities  which  himself  had  given,  or  be  in 
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any  other  way  the  direct  operator  of  extraordinary 
changes.  We  know  God  as  a  Creator  in  the 
things  which  are  really  existing,  that  mark,  in 
the  harmony  of  their  mutual  agencies,  however 
varied  they  may  seem  to  be,  a  general  purpose, 
and  therefore  a  contriver ;  and  we  believe  in  God 
as  the  Providential  Governor  of  the  world ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  believe  that  the  world,  which  he  has 
so  richly  endowed,  and  the  living  beings,  for  whose 
use  he  seems  so  richly  to  have  endowed  it,  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  him  who  made  that  magnificent 
provision,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  conti- 
nued object  of  his  benevolent  contemplation :  and 
therefore,  since  all  things  are  subject  to  his  will, 
and  no  greater  power  seems  necessary  to  suspend 
any  tendency  of  nature  than  what  originally  pro* 
duced  it, — if  there  should  be  circumstances  in 
which  it  would  be  of  greater  advantage  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  ordinary  tendency  should  not  c<»- 
tinue,  we  see  no  reason  a  priori  for  disbelieying 
that  a  difference  of  event  may  be  directly  prodmy 
ed  by  Him,  even  without  our  knowledge,  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  the  temporary  deviation  would 
be  for  the  same  gracious  end  as  that  which  fixed 
the  general  regularity. 

''  But  God  the  Creator, and  God  theProvidential 
Governor  of  the  world,  are  not  necessarily  God  the 
inunediate  producer  of  every  change.  In  that  great 
system  which  we  call  the  universe,  all  things  are 
what  they  are,  in  consequence  of  his  primary  will ; 
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but  if  they  were  wholly  Incapable  of  affecting  any 
thing,  they  would  virtually  themselves  be  as  no- 
thing. When  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
indeed,  we  only  use  a  general  phrase,  expressive 
of  the  accustomed  order  of  the  sequences  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  But  though  in  this  appli- 
cation the  word  law  is  not  explanatory  of  any 
thing,  and  expresses  merely  an  order  of  succes- 
sion which  takes  place  before  us,  there  is  such  a 
regular  order  of  sequences,  and  what  we  call  the 
qualities^  powers,  or  properties  of  things,  are  only 
their  relations  to  this  very  order.  An  object, 
therefore,  which  is  not  formed  to  be  the  antece- 
dent of  any  change,  and  on  the  presence  of  which, 
accordingly,  in  all  imaginable  circumstances,  no 
change  can  be  expected  as  its  immediate  conse- 
quent, more  than  if  it  were  not  existing,  is  an  ob- 
ject that  has  no  power,  property,  or  quality  what- 
ever. That  substance  has  the  quality  of  heat 
which  excites  in  us,  or  occasions  in  us  as  a  subse- 
quent change,  the  sensation  of  warmth  ;  that  has 
the  quality  of  greenness,  the  presence  of  which  is 
the  antecedent  of  a  peculiar  visual  sensation  in 
our  mind;  that  has  the  quality  of  heaviness, 
which  presses  down  the  scale  of  a  balance  that 
was  before  in  equilibrium If  matter  be  in- 
capable of  acting  upon  matter,  or  upon  mind,  it 
has  no  qualities  by  which  its  existence  can  become 
known ;  and  if  it  have  no  qualities  by  which  its 
existence  can  become  known,  what  is  it  of  which. 
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in  such  circumstances,  we  are  entitled  to  speak 
under  the  name  of  matter  ? 

*^  The  objects  around  us,  then,  if  they  can  be 
known  to  us  at  all  as  objects,  do  truly  act  on  us 
and  on  each  other,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
word  action  can  be  understood ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  truly,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  reci- 
procal and  immediate  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  a  series  of  changes :  for,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  world,  even  though  there  were  myriads 
of  substances  existing,  never  could  be  known  to 
exist,  and,  as  wholly  ineffective,  could  not  have 
been  worthy  of  entering  into  the  gracious  plan  of 
Him  who  has  surrounded  us  everywhere  with 
the  countless  multitude  of  living  and  inanimate 
influences,  which  it  is  delightful  to  feel  and  to 
behold,  and  still  more  delightful  to  trace  to  that 
primary  Beneficence,  in  which  they  all  had  their 
common  origin." — ^Pp.  102 — 108. 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  as  it  does  appear  to 
be,  then  it  follows  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  physical  and  an  efficient  cause,  if  physi* 
cal  cause  has  any  meaning. 

^*  The  physical  cause  which  has  been,  ia^  and 
always  will  be,  followed  by  a  certain  change^  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  that  change ;  or,  if  it  be  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  a  definitioii 
of  efficiency  should  be  given  us,  which  involFes 
more  than  the  certainty  of  a  particular  change^  at 
consequent  on  instant  sequence.    Causation  is  e& 
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Sdency ;  and  a  cause  which  is  not  efficient  is  truly 
no  cause^  whatever.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
what  we  may  have  before  considered  as  the  phy- 
sical or  efficient  cause  of  a  particular  phenome- 
non,— ^that  is  to  say,  its  immediate  and  constant 
antecedent, — may  prove  not  to  have  been  so ;  for 
it  is  possible  that  a  better  analysis  of  a  complex 
phencmienon  may  show  a  series  of  changes  where 
we  had  supposed  only  one.     We  before  consider- 
ed A  as  the  immediate  antecedent  of  D,  but  we 
find  afterwards  that  B  and  C  are  interposed ;  and 
we  cease  therefore  to  regard  A  as  the  cause  of  D, 
and  give  that  name  first  perhaps  to  B,  and  after- 
wards on  a  still  nicer  analysis  to  C.     But  we  do 
not,  on  account  of  our  minuter  discoveries,  call  A 
or  3  the  physical  cause  of  D,  and  C  its  efficient 
cause.     We  consider  physical  and  efficient  ante- 
cedence as  exactly  of  the  same  meaning,  or  rather 
as  both  superfluous  when  coupled  with  the  word 
Cause,  that  of  itself  expresses  every  thing  which 
they  can  be  employed  to  signify.     C  is  the  cause 
of  D ;  for  it  has  D  as  its  invariable  consequent : 
and  whatever  verbal  distinctions  may  be  made, 
this  is  aU  which  we  can  understand  by  the  term ; 
since  no  other  import  is  assigned  to  it,  even  by 
those  who  make  verbally  the  distinctions,  to  which 
we  strive  in  vain  to  attach  some  accurate  notion." 
Pp.  113—115. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Brown's  view  of  the  relation  between  cause 
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and  effect.  I  have  presented  them  in  the  train  in 
which  they  occurred  to  my  own  mind,  instead  of 
giving  a  simple  abstract  of  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  his  work,  because  the  mere  abstract  of 
a  discussion,  without  numerous  quotations,  is 
seldom  satisfactory.  I  would  recommend,  how- 
ever, in  the  strongest  manner,  all  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  question,  to  have  recourse  them- 
selves to  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Brown's  work, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  model  of 
metaphysical  disquisition.  In  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  single  chapter,  little  more  than  the  materials 
for  arriving  at  a  conclusion  could  be  presented. 
At  the  same  time,  the  truth  of  the  position, 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  defend,  ap- 
pears so  incontrovertible,  that  I  cannot  help 
flattering  myself,  that  even  this  brief  outline  d 
the  argument  will  appear  satisfactory  to  every 
unprejudiced  person  who  chooses  to  reflect  de^ 
liberately  upon  the  subject 

In  the  trains  of  events  that  are  continually  in 
progress  then,  while  the  relation  of  many  ante* 
cedents  and  consequents  is  merely  casual,  there 
are  other  antecedents  that  bear  to  their  conse- 
quents a  relation  that  is  invariable.  This  latter 
relation,  viz.  the  relation  of  a  particular  anteced- 
ent to  a  change  which  we  believe  to  be  its  uni- 
form attendant,  is,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  all  that  we  can  understand  by  the  word 
power.    We  see  an  object  in  certain  circum- 
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Stances,  we  see  a  certain  change  consequent  on 
this,  and  we  believe  that  the  object  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances will  always  be  followed  immediately 
by  a  similar  change.  Here  the  interesting  ques- 
tion occurs,  Whence  does  this  belief  arise  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  origin  of  our  idea  of 
power  ?  To  this  inquiry  Dr.  Brown  has  devoted 
a  separate  chapter  of  his  work.  He  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  belief  is  in  some  way 
or  other  dependent  on  experience ;  and  that  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  dis- 
covered a  priori, — ^Anticipations  of  this  doctrine, 
it  may  be  remarked,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  many  of  the  philosophers  even  of  the 
17th  century;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ductive logic  is  founded  upon  it,  though  Mr. 
Hume  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly  illustrated  it. — 
Dr.  Brown's  second  proposition  is,  that,  even  after 
experience,  we  are  incapable  of  inferring,  by  any 
process  of  reasoning,  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect. — ^This  position  also,  was  very  forcibly 
stated  by  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  was  received  without 
opposition  by  all  those  who  were  worthy  of  the 
name  of  philosophers,  in  regard  to  all  the  truths 
in  physics,  with  one  very  important  limitation. 
This  limitation  was,  in  regard  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  composition  of  forces, 
and  other  instances  of  a  similar  description.  In 
regard  to  this  class  of  facts,  it  was  maintained. 
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that  they  were  altogether  independent  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  laws  of  thought  connected  with 
experience,  and  were  therefore  capable  of  being 
inferred,  before  observation,  with  complete  and 
independent  certainty  of  the  result  Dr.  Brown 
has  devoted  nearly  a  hundred  pages  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  point,  with  what  success  may  be 
judged  from  this  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Plajrfair* 
(whom  he  was  understood  to  have,  more  particu- 
larly in  his  eye  in  the  discussion)  professed  him- 
self completely  convinced  by  his  arguments. 
Dr.  Brown,  having  triumphantly  established  that 
we  neither  perceive  power  nor  discover  it  by 
reasoning,  resolves  our  belief  of  it  into  intuiiUm^ 
the  only  source,  besides  perception  and  reason- 
ing, of  belief.  Here  it  is  that  Dr.  Brown  dif- 
fers from  Mr.  Hume,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
traces  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power  to  custom. 
Such,  then,  are  Dr.  Brown's  doctrines  respect* 
ing  power.  He  conceives  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  *'  relation  of  a  particular  antecedent  to 
a  change,  which  we  believe  to  be  its  uniform  at- 
tendant.**    And  he  conceives,  that  we  believe  in 

*  It  was  in  the  last  lecture  that  Mr.  Playfair  ever  deliwed,  that 
he  gave  Dr.  Brown  the  credit  of  being  the  first  philosopher  who 
had  given  a  full  and  dear  exposition  of  the  nature  of  cansatioDj 
and  of  our  ideas  respecting  it.  I  may  add>  that  the  publieatioii  dT 
Dr.  Brown's  work  materially  altered  Mr.  Playfair's  opinion  o£ 
•everal  of  the  philosophical  opinions  of  Leibnitz^  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  second  part  of  his  dissertation  prefixed  to  the  EncycU^pctHa 
Britannica* 
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this  unifonn  relation,  not  from  perceiving  it, 
**  not  because  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  ourselves 
or  to  others,  but  because  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  disbelieve  it  The  belief  is  in  every  case  in- 
tuitive."^ 

To  fix  what  it  truly  is  which  constitutes  the 
relation  between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  ascer* 
tain  the  circumstances  in  which  the  belief  of  the 
relation  arises  in  the  mind,  exhaust  all  that  the 
subject  of  causation  naturally  presents.  The  il- 
lusion, however,  which  supposes  the  powers  of 
nature  to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  themselves,  has  been  so 
universal,  that  it  becomes  interesting  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  it.  Dr. 
Brown,  accordingly,  has  added  a  separate  chap- 
ter, in  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  deceptive 
forms  of  language,  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  in  the  imperfections  of  our  senses,  the  sources 
of  the  mistake  that  has  been  so  prevalent. 

This  perhaps  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dr. 
Brown's  work.  To  many  understandings  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  conclusions  that  he  wished  to  establish  ac- 
cording to  the  maxim  of  Coke,  that  *'  to  trace  an 
error  to  its  fountain  head  is  to  refute  it."f     And 

*  Inquiry^  p.  313. 

t  The  commentary  upon  this  maxim^  by  Jeremy  Benthim,  in 
his  Defence  of  Usury^  and  by  Mr.  Stewart^  hi  his  DisserUtion^  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  by  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 

1 
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besides,  as  Mr.  Pla3rfair  has  very  justly  observed, 
"  that  a  method  of  discovering  truth  is  more  va- 
luable than  the  truths  it  has  already  discovered,"  ♦ 
so  the  detection  of  a  source  of  fallacy  is  of  more 
value  than  the  refutation  of  a  particular  error. 
"  A  truth  is  but  half  revealed,  when  it  makes  us 
know  only  that  we  have  been  in  the  wrong:  the  chief 
revelation  is  that  which  tells  us  of  some  principle 
within  us,  that  rendered  the  fallacy  to  us  for  the 
time  a  relative  truth.  We  avoid  only  one  error, 
in  knowing  that  we  have  been  deceived ;  but  we 
may  avoid  many  errors  in  knowing  how  that  one 
has  deceived  us."  f 

The  habit  of  Dr.  Brown's  mind  uniformly  led 
him,  when  he  discovered  an  error,  to  trace  it  to 
its  source  in  the  character  or  circumstances  of  the 
author, — or  in  its  connexion  with  other  parts  of 
his  system, — or  in  the  original  prejudices  of  our 
intellectual  nature.  To  this  habit  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  some  of  the  most  useful  passages  in  his 
philosophical  works,  and  its  existence  throws  a 
strong  light  upon  the  conformation  of  his  mind. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Hume  enter  so  largely  into 
all  the  inquiries  into  the  subject  of  causation  in 
latter  times,  that  Dr.  Brown  has  added  a  fburtk 

idenoe  of  logic.  I  shaU  make  no  farther  alliuion  to  them  at  pre- 
sent, as  the  immediate  application  of  them  is  more  immediatdy  to 
the  science  of  politics  than  of  metaphysics. 

*  Dissertation,  p.  4. 

t  Inquiry,  146, 147. 
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part  to  his  wcHrk,  in  which  he  enters  into  an  ex- 
amination of  what  seems  objectionable  in  the 
theory  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  and  removes 
some  misconceptions  that  had  been  very  g^ierally 
entertained,  as  to  what  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hume, 
in  regard  to  power,  reaUy  were. 

There  are  three  propositions,  for  the  clear  enun- 
ciation of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hume. 
1^,  That  the  relaticm  of  cause  and  effect  cannot 
be  discovered  a  priori ;  2<f,  That  even  after  ex- 
perience, the  relation  cannot  be  discovered  by  a 
process  of  reasoning ;  and  Sc?,  That  the  relation 
is  an  object  of  belief  alone.  These  propositions,' 
so  far  as  they  go,  contain  what  may  be  consider- 
ed the  established  creed  of  philosophers  upon  the 
subject.  But  to  these  he  has  added  two  other 
propositions,  which,  though  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  of  impressions  and  ideas,  are  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  phenomenon  that  he  intro- 
duces them  to  explain.  The  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions is,  that  the  relation  between  cause  and 
effect  is  believed  to  exist  between  objects  only 
after  their  customary  conjunction  is  known  to  us ; 
and  the  second  is,  that  when  two  objects  have 
been  frequently  observed  in  succession,  the  mind 
passes  readily  from  the  idea  of  the  one  to  the 
idea  of  the  other ;  from  this  transition,  and  from 
the  greater  vividness  of  the  idea  thus  more  readi- 
ly suggested,  there  arises  a  belief  of  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  between  them. 
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In  a  very  fiill  examination  of  these  two  propo- 
aitlon8«  Dr.  Brown  has  shown  that  the  custpoiary 
conjunction  of  events  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
our  belief  of  causation ;  and  that  from  a  single 
sequence,  the  belief  of  power  pft^n  arises  with 
irresistible  convictiop«  And  in  r^ard  to  Mr. 
Hume's  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
belief  arises.  Dr.  Brown  has  most  satisfactorily 
shown  that  it  is  at  variance  with  every  &et  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  our  nature. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  work  is 
weU  worthy  of  perusal.  .  The  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Hume's  talents  for  metaphysics,  and  upon  the  char 
racter  of  his  j^losophic  style,  may  be  numbered 
among  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  philosophy  of 
criticism,  and  will  always  be  read  with  interest 
by  ti^ose  who  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
variety  of  intellectual  character. 

After  the  observations  that  have  been  madiv 
it  cannot  be.  necessary  to  enter  into  an  nrnmiw^ 
t^  of  a  charge  brought  against  Dr.  Biowib 
that  he  denied  that,  there  is  such  a  thfaig  m 
power,  or  that  we  have  any  idea  of  eflkienqr.*. 

*  This  ch^urge,  though  we  can  MAroelj  concdfe  it  tobave.Win 
honatly  made  by  any  one  who  understood  Dr.  Brown's  work,  is 
to  be  found  in  more  than  one  of  our  Journals.  And  from  a  very 
aUe  artide  in  the  KorOi  Americto  Review,  in  which  the  Inquiry  k 
noticed  with  great  approbation^  it  appears  that  the  charge  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  country,  but  has  been  industriously  circa* 
lated  abroad. 
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I  km  covfimeA^  titet  MQiiug  mor?  is  fiec^ss/uY^ 
than  to  refei^  the  iead»  to  the  exti^ietd.  I  Mv^. 
already  made  from  Dr.  Brown's  wopji^  to  ^^^owi 
Hat  the  charge  is  entirely  witlf^out  fouQd^^ 
tibn.  He  does  certainly  mainttin  that  pow^  M 
nothing  more  ibMi  inyariaUieileas  of  antecedence. ;, 
hut  then^  in  the  coarse  of  his  worli^  her  states,  agaui. 
and  again,  in  many  vari^  forma  Uf  ezpressie^ 
that  the  very  fiirst  time  We  see  a  aeqtfeoefe  of 
events,  we  belicTe  that,  in  all  Siouliir  dnmON 
stances,  the  same  antecedent  will  be  followed  by* 
the  same  c(^iseqne&t ;  tlmt  we  believe  this  by  iih 
tuition ;  that  it  is  impossible  fbr  ns  aot  to  belieyft 
it  Nay,  he  says,  in  &qirem  Wofds^  Am  jtbi» 
mind  is  '*  efrig^utUig  led  to  heliene  cawadtmM 
miry  aeqnencer  It  is  vain  to  s^y^  if  tiMa  ,iiBl 
Dr.  Brown's  doctrine,  wherein  does  it  diflto 
finom  what  every  other  writer  maintains  upon  tim 
subject?  That  has  nothing  to  do  widi  the  present 
qneMion.*  That  question  is,  whetlier  he  did  o( 
did  not  admit  of  the  existence  Of  powers  end  ^if 
the  idea  of  power  ?  If  he  did  not,  theug  with  att 
the  love  I  bear  his  meinoty,  I  tAould  r^fdce 
to  aid  in  ^  the  prompt  exclusion"  oi  so  inonstvoua 
a  heresy.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  his  Views 
were  diametrically  Opposite ;  that,  while  he  £i%ed 
our  idea  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect 

•  See  Note  I. 
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from  all  the  mystery  with  which,  even  in  the 
minds  of  the  acutest  philosophers,  it  had  been  for* 
merly  enveloped,  he  left  us  all  that  is  necessary 
for  our  belief,  not  merely  in  the  r^ularity  of  the 
laws  of  nature,*  but  also  for  a  foundation  to  the 
evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;f — ^be^ 
lieving  this,  it  is  impossible  to  see  his  name  coupled 
with  that  of  Hume  as  the  denier  of  power,  with-* 
out  loudly  remonstrating  against  such  injustice. 
He  maintains,  that  we  cannot  see  a  spark  fall  upon 
gunpowder  and  the  consequent  explosion,  with* 
out  believing  that  a  similar  event  will  always  be 
followed  by  a  similar  explosion.  Now,  if  it  is 
said  that  we  believe  this — that  we  intuitively  £a> 
Heve  it — ^that  we  cannot  but  believe  it ;  then,  sure- 
ly, whatever  his  theory  as  to  the  connexion  be^ 
tween  the  two  events  may  be,  the  man  who  main* 
tains  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  is  treated  most 
unjustly,  if  he  is  represented  as  denying  the  eis- 
istence  of  power.  I  feel  that  I  would  be  wealm- 
ing  this  part  of  the  argument  if  I  were  to  dwdl 
upon  it  a  moment  longer. 

Upon'  the  whole,  the  Inquiry  may  be  consideisd 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  has 
ever  been  made  to  philosophical  logic.  It  is  per« 
vaded  by  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  and  the  me* 

*  Inquiry^  p.  104. 

t  See  his  admirable  Note  In  answer  to  Hume  on  Miracle 
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taphysical  subtlety  is  only  equalled  by  the  graces 
of  style  by  which  it  is  adorned.  The  extreme  ab« 
strusetiess  of  the  Subject  will  prevent  the  work 
from  ever  being  generally  popular.  But  amoi^ 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  those  highest  specu- 
lations of  human  ingenuity,  where  the  mind  re* 
turns  upon  itself,  and  philosophises  upon  the 
principles  of  its  jdiilosophising,  it  will  ever  be 
held  in  the  highest  estimation* 

It  is  only  by  comparing  this  work  with  the 
writings  of  preceding  philosophers  upon  the  same 
subject,  that  we  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  acces- 
sion it  has  made  to  metaphysical  science.  'By  the 
clearness  of  his  analysis  of  our  belief  of  power, 
and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  involv^ 
-^by  distinguishing  between  the  inquiry  into  the 
relation,  and  the  inquiry  into  our  feeling  <^  the 
relation, — ^by  dispelling  the  illusions  that  subsist- 
ed  respecting  the  distinction  between  physical  and 
efficient  causes  under  the  former-^-and  by  esta- 
blishing the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence  of  our 
intuitive  feeling  of  power  imder  the  lattery  Ihr. 
Brown  has  given  a  new  character  to  this  most  ex- 
tensive branch  of  philosophy.  He  has  pointed  out 
tiie  true  object  of  physical  inquiry,— -determined 
the  limits  within  which  our  investigations  ought 
to  be  confined, — put  us  upon  the  method  of  correct- 
ing many  false  habits  of  philosophising, — ^nd 
above  all,  he  has  freed  this  most  important  sub- 
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ject  ftom  the  atheism  of  casual  sequence,  and  the 
mysticism  of  an  undiscoverable  efficiency. 

The  style  is  uniformly  perspicuous  and  el^iant^ 
and  often  rises  into  splendour.  Passages  of  great 
eloquence  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  abstrusest 
parts  of  the  work.  The  description  of  the  de^ 
pendaice  of  all  created  existence  upon  the  Sa- 
)xreme  Being,  and  of  the  mysterious  nature  of 
the  will  of  that  almighty  power,  who  colli  for 
things  that  are  not  and  they  conie^  is  of  great 
merit.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  theism  that  per^ 
Tades  the  whole  volume  is  in  the  highest  degree 
attractive  and  beneficial. 

Among  the  faults  of  the  work  may  be  mention- 
ed a  too  firequent  repetition  of  the  question,  and . 
an  unnecessary  minuteness  in  some  of  the  state- 
ments, which  leaves  too  little  for  the  reader,  and 
j^roduces  in  many  minds  the  same  effect  as  diffuse- 
nces.  I  know  not  whether  to  number  it  amoog 
^e  excellencies  or  defects  of  the  work,  that  the 
author  almost  uniformly  seeks  rather  to  reduce 
every  opinion  to  its  original  principles,  than  to 
exhibit  the  principles  he  establishes  in  their  varied 
influences  and  operations.  In  a  scientific  point 
of  view  this  is  unquestionably  a  very  great  merit, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  something  is  not  thus  lost 
in  practical  utility. 

His  analysis  of  the  feeling  of  the  relation  is 
correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  not  perhaps 
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even  now  complete.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the 
feeting  arises  n^n  our  observing  an  etent.  But 
he  has  not  shown  the  active  properties  of  thifit 
feeling,  in  prompting  us  to  inquire  into  the  caute^ 
An  ittiportant  i^pter  therefore  still  remains  r^ 
spcicting  the  feeling  under  this  a&piect»  a&d  r(H 
specting  the  degree  in  which  it  is  ]X)6se8ted  hy  dilt 
lereiat  individuals.  The  causes  of  this  differanee^ 
and  its  influence  upon  the  character^  exhausts  th« 
subject.* 

'^ough  Dr.  Brown  has  pointed  out  all  the 
sources  of  the  illusion,  that  has  so  generally  prer 
i^ikd,  respecting  the  intervention  <^  something 
unknown  between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  cpn- 
necthig'them  together  in  m]rsterious  bondage,  h^ 
had  not  sought  to  enumerate  the  various  souroef 
of  the  different  errors  that  preceding  philosophers 
had  successively  fallen  into  in  their  inquiries  into 
this  difficult  subject.  There  appear  to  n}6  to  be 
three  facts  respecting  tihe  part  of  our  intellectual 
nature  which  m^es  us  acquainted  with  ik» 
subject  of  power;  to  one  or  other  of  which,  th^ 
errcmeous  views  that  have  been  most  prevajient 
may  be  referred.  I  can  afford  room  ooly  to  enur 
merate  them,  without  entering  paprtici^^  into 
an  illustration  of  their  influaice. 


*  Some  remarks  upon  the  light  which  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
are  calculated  to  throw  iq>on  this  sul^ject^  wiU  be  found  in  k  subse- 
quent part  of  the  volume. 
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Firsts  As  our  belief  of  causation  is  a  state  of  our 
own  mind,  there  can  be  nothing  resemhUng  it  exter- 
nal to  the  mind  ;*  and,  if  therefore  we  attend  to 
what  is  external  in  the  expectation  of  discovering 
the  prototype  of  our  own  feeling,  we  shall  be  infjolli'* 
bly  disappointed.  The  scepticism  to  which  this 
leads  is  similar  to  that  which  denies  that  there  is 
sweetness  in  sugar,  virtue  in  honesty,  or  beauty  in 
virtue,  because  in  none  of  these  is  there  any  quali- 
ty resembling  our  sensation  or  sentiment.  What 
we  ought  to  seek  for  in  these  and  similar  in- 
stances is  not  a  resemblance  to  our  feeling,  but  a 
quality  or  circumstance  which  is  the  occasion  of  it. 

Secondly i  What  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  we 
conceive  ourselves  to  understand ;  and,  we  imagine 
that  we  remove  a  difficulty,  when  we  discover  a 
resemblance  between  a  phenomenon  to  be  ac- 
coimted  for,  and  one  that  is  familiar  to  us,  though 
in  reality  the  latter  may  be  as  little  understood 
by  us  as  the  former.  This  has  been  the  souree 
of  the  unphilosophical  attempts  so  often  made 
to  resolve  the  phenomena  of  thought  into  a  se- 
ries of  material  changes ;  and  in  general,  of  all 
the  hypotheses  that  have  sought  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  nature  by  the  supposed  interven- 
tion of  some  substance,  whose  operations  are 
conceived  to  be   analogous  to  those  of  a  sub- 


*  This  Tiew  of  the  subject  will  be  expkined  more  fnWj  in  a 
succeeding  chapter. 
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stance  already  familiar  to  us.  It  vr^s  this  that 
led  Newton  to  the  idea  of  an  invisible  ether,  Le 
Ss^  to  his  streatn  of  atoms,  and  Locke  into  the  re- 
solving of  all  material  changes  into  impulse.  The 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  illusion  in 
humbler  names  would  be  altc^ther  endless. 

The  third  fact  to  which  I  alluded  in  regard  to 
our  intellectual  faculties,  is,  that  at  any  time  they 
may  be  checked  in  their  operation  by  the  excita- 
tion of  a  strong  sentiment.  When  the  senti- 
ment is  excited  and  gratified,  we  feel  as  if  the 
difficulty  were  removed,  and  as  if  the  intellec- 
tual faculty  also  were  satisfied.  How  often  do 
we  think  our  reason  is  convinced,  when  it  is  oiily 
our  love  of  the  simple,  or  of  the  marvellous,  or 
the  new,  that  meets  with  gratification,  or  where 
ihe  subject  is  of  so  awful  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
mquiry  altogether. 

The  first  fact  to  which  I  referred  has  led  to 
all  the  sceptical  views  that  have  been  maintained 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  first  and  second,  or  the 
first  and  third,  have  led  to  most  of  the  errors  of 
philosophers  of  sounder  theological  principlesw 
To  the  first  and  second  may  be  traced  the  doc- 
trines that  so  long  prevailed  respecting  occult 
qualities,  which  were  conceived  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  every  phenomenon.  Malebranche 
was  the  first  who  clearly  pointed  out  that,  in  re- 
ality, the  method  of  Aristotle  ajQTords  no  expla- 
nation  whatever.      But    then  the   influence  of 
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the  third  fact  I  mentioned,  was  perceptible  in 
leading  him  into  an  error  equally  great ;  and  the 
piety  of  this  very  excellent  philosopher  made 
him  conceive  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  true  isola- 
tion of  every  difficulty,  by  ascribing  every  change 
to  the  divine  will  as  its  immediate  cause.  For  a 
time  the  theory  of  Malebranche  under  different 
names,  prevailed  among  theistical  philosophers. 
Mr.  Hume,  who  did  not  feel  himself  restrained  by 
any  reverential  scruples,  boldly  examined  into  the 
connexion  between  the  will  of  a  creating  bein^  and 
the  result,  and  found  that  even  this  relation  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 
The  Scotish  school  of  philosophers,  who  came 
after  Hume,  felt  the  force  of  his  argument; 
but,  not  distinguishing  between  what  was  da^ 
gerous  in  his  doctrines,  and  what  was  haim- 
less,  or  at  least  not  perceiving  in  what  his  ndt^ 
take  really  consisted,  and  trembling  for  ■  the 
consequences  to  natural  religion,  that  were  sup- 
posed to  flow  from  his  tenets,  assumed  a  distiiiiv 
tion  that  is  not  easily  intelligible,  and  sheltflnA 
themselves  under  the  mysticism  of  efficient  canaei. 
That  the  doctrine  of  efficient  causes  is  essential^ 
the  same  with  that  of  occasional  causes^  appears 
obvious ;  at  least  it  proceeds  from  the  same  fo^ 
ings  and  leads  to  the  same  erroneous  oon^i* 
sions.  The  answer  to  the  doctrine  seems  sinaple 
and  irresistible,  that  if  no  power  has  been  cobk 
municated  to  material  objects,  and  if  the  will  of 
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tllfi  Deity  is  the  immediate  cause  of  every  change, 
tlieii  hbw  does  their  existence  make  itself  known 
to  tDB,  or  what  beneficial  end  can  we  discover  in 
th^ir  existence  7 

Thisse  attempts  at  explanation  appear  to  pro* 
eeed  from  not  disthiguishing  between  the  inquiry 
into  the  relation  itself  and  the  inquiry  into  the 
drcfuindtandes  in  which  the  feeling  of  the  relation 
arises  in  the  mind.  When  this  distinction  is 
^dbited  out,  the  difficulty  seems  at  once  to  vanish* 
There  is  a  feeling  of  tbe  relation  between  objects^ 
as  causes  and  effects,  that  arises  upon  the  percep- 
ttoii  of  certain  sequences,  different  from  all  other 
ftilings.  When  we  ^camine  into  the  nature  of 
t&e  rdatioti,  however,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that 
It  does  excite  such  a  feeling  in  us.  This  is  surely 
all  tHat  can  be  said,  and  of  what  can  be  meant  by 
an  efficient  cause  different  from  this,  I  am  unable 
i^  form  any  idea. 

Xll  the  prejudices  in  regard  to  bodies  not  operate 
ing  except  where  they  are,  and  the  theories  of 
gravitation,  perception,  &c.  &c.  to  which  tihese 
prejudices  have  given  birth,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  source.  And,  in  short,  the  moment  that  we 
attempt  to  explain  haw  events  take  place,  farther 
than  by  stating  the  feelings  that  they  excite  within 
us,  we  are  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  To 
seek  for  a  foundation  of  our  belief  better  than  what 
nature  has  given  us,  exposes  us  to  the  irresistible 
attadc  of  the  sceptic;  and  to  consider  the  phenome- 
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ua  of  nature  in  reference  to  one  class  of  our  feelingv 
only,  without  keeping  in  view  the  other  prindjriai 
of  our  intellectual  frame,  leads  us  to  conduaions 
destructive  of  all  belief.  But  happy  it  19  for 
man,  that  amidst  all  his  errors,  there  are,  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  Creator,  principles  of  independei^ 
feeling  in  his  mind,  which  save  it  firom  the 
follies  of  its  own  ratiocinations.  ''  By  these 
we  can  believe  where  there  is  no  argument,  and 
can  disbelieve  where  there  is  argument,  without 
a  single  demonstrative  imperfection." 

The  notes  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Brown's  work  con- 
tain much  explanatory  matter,  and  are  distill-* 
guished  by  the  same  philosophical  spirit  dial 
has  been  remarked  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
Two  very  popular  questions  are  treated  of  kn 
notes  £  and  6 ;  and  had  these  been  printed  in  a 
separate  form  they  could  not  have  failed  to  6» 
cite  a  very  general  interest.  They  may,  indeedL 
be  considered  as  two  essays, — the  one  on  Mr. 
Hume's  doctrine  as  to  Miracles,  and  the  other 
on  Providence. 

In  his  answer  to  the  Essay  on  Mirades,  va- 
luable as  every  sound  theist  must  conceive  it  to 
be,  and  peculiarly  valuable  as  it  must  be  judged 
by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  question  as 
to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  I  cannot  help  thiols 
ing,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  ftdly 
met  Mr.  Hume's  argument.  He  has  indeed  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  one  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophis- 
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tsitSf  and  p^haps  the  most  subtle  and  most  dan* 
gettmfi ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  the 
one  upon  which  his  adversary  placed  his  chief  de- 
pendence.* Dr.  Brown  supposes  Mr.  Hume's  so- 
phism to  luric  in  his  definitioii  of  a  miracle,  as  a 
violatkm  of  the  law9  qf nature^  a  violation  that  con* 
mats  in  this,  that  while  the  antecedents  remained  the 
same  the  consequents  were  different.  Dr^  Brown 
allows,  that  if  this  definition  of  a  miracle  were  cor« 
feet,  Mr.  Hume*s  coudusions  would  be  inevitable. 
But  he  maintains  that  the  definition  is  erroneous. 
The  antecedent  is  not  the  same,  for  a  special  voli- 
tion of  Deity  interferes.  In  a  miracle,  therefore, 
there  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but, 
cm  the  omtrary,  agreeably  to  these  laws,  the  an* 
tecedent  being  different,  the  consequent  is  diffisr- 
«nt  also.  Here  he  argues  with  irresistible  force. 
But  to  this  argument  he  confines  himself,  and 
does  not  take  any  notice  of  the  more  popidar  ob- 
jections of  his  antagonist.  I  may  mention,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellec* 
tual  conformation.     He  seized  upon  one  view  of 


^  The  di£&rent  Tiews  that  have  been  entertitiiied.i^  to  tha  mU 
nature  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
justness  of  Dr.  Brown's  criticism  as  to  the  great  deficiency  of  pre- 
cision in  his  style.  The  qualities  of  style  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
in  which  he  may  be  allowed  to  excel  every  writer  in  the  English 
language,  are  perhaps  incompatible  with  metapbysical  predsioQ 
and  accuracy. 
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a  subject  and  confined  himself  to  it  exduBiveljr^ 
often  giving  too  much  credit  to  the  logical  con* 
«i8tency  of  his  opponent.  In  this  respect  his 
views  seem  to  have  been  the  same  with  an  orator 
of  antiquity^  referred  to  by  the  younger  Plivgr. 
'*  JDixit  aUquando  nUhi  B^guhu  cum  simul  aded* 
Mmus;  tu  omnia  quae  sunt  in  causa  pmtas  sme^ 
quenda.  Ego  jugfdum  statim  video,  hunc  pre^ 
mor* 

Mr.  Hume  certainly  does  not  confine  himself  to 
one  ai^umenty  nor  among  his  different  arguments, 
does  it  seem  to  have  been  his  main  object  to  main* 
tain  any  great  degree  of  logical  consistency.  He 
was  chiefly  anxious  to  shalce  our  belief  in  all  nHf 
gion,  natural  and  revealed^  and  for  this  end  heluif 
recourse  to  various  topics^  many  of  them  neitksf 
consistent  with  one  another,  nor  with  his  dsbr 
trines  upon  other  subjects.  Dr.  Brown,  on  ^ 
other  hand,  contends  for  an  abstr^  truth  thy 
possibility  of  the  Almighty  interfering  with  wi^ 
as  called  the  usual  course  of  nature :  and  he  givfp 
Mr.  Hume  credit  for  a  consistency  that  he  hat  Of 
title  to,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  confines 
himself  to  the  only  ground  that,  upon  his  own 
principles,  is  tenable. 


*  Plin.  Ep.  lib.  i.    In  ibe  remaining  part  of  tbe 
wbich  thia  extract  is  taken,  tbe  advantages  of  thia  meUwd 
pared  witb  the  more  popular  practice^  b  discuned  witb  mvdi  *( 
gancc  and  ingenuity. 
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.  la  Dr.  Brown's  discussion^  the  fundamietital 
truth  of  natural  religion  id  talcen  for  granted-"^ 
the  eiiBtence  of  a  God-'^-4he  Creator  of  Uie  txd^ 
verse.  But  this  is  a  truth  that  Mr.  Hume  does 
not  adniit>  ori  at  leasts  if  he  do^,  it  is  in  a  vety 
different  sense  from  that  4b  which  Dr.  &0W11 
would  have  been  satiflfied  with.it*  Itlto  the  ques^ 
tion  as  to  the  possibilitf ,  or  impOBsibilitjr  of  di^ 
vine  interference,  he  scarcely  enters.  His  is  ^ 
practical  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  evidence  from 
the  testimony  of  m^i  ought  to  conyince  us  of  any 
special  in8tan(^  of  interference.  And  from  the 
tendency  of  man  to  believe  in  the  marvellous,  and 
various  other  considerations,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
tusion, that  we  are  warranted,  upon  good  grounds, 
at  once  to  reject  all  evidence  that  can  possibly  be 
brought  forward.* 

.  *  The  argoment  is  thus  summed  up  by  himin  the  following  para- 

Eph :  "  Upon  the  whole  then^  it  appears  that  no  testimony  for  any 
id  of  miracle  has  ever  amounted  to  a  probability^  much  less  to  a 
l^oof ;  and  that  even  supposing  it  amounted  to  a  proofs  it  would  be 
opposed  by  another  proof  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  faqt 
which  it  would  endeavour  to  establish.  It  is  experience  only 
'which  gives  authority  to  hiunan  testimony^  and  it  is  the  same  ex- 
perience which  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When,  there- 
fore^ these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  subtract  the  one  from  the  other^  and  embrace  an  opinion 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other^  with  that  assurance  which  arises 
from  the  remainder.  But^  according  to  the  principle  here  explain- 
ed^ this  substraction^  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions,  amounts 
to  an  entire  annihilation ;  and^  therefore^  we  may  establish  it  as 
a  raaxiin^  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such  force  as  to 
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The  argument  upon  which  Mr.  Hume  chiefly 
rested,  is  contained  in  the  second  part  of  his  Essay, 
and  seems  to  be  as  follows : — ^We  cannot  believe  in 
any  thing  without  repeated  instances  of  sequence. 
But  so  far  from  there  being  a  uniform  connexion 
between  the  testimony  of  individuals  and  the 
existence  of  miracles,  the  ver}'  contrary  is  the 
case,  **  as  the  violations  of  truth  are  more  common 
in  the  testimony  concerning  religious  miracles, 
than  in  that  concerning  any  other  matter  of 
fact;**  and,  therefore,  however  strong  evidence 
may  be  offered,  in  any  particular  instance,  we  have 
here  only  a  single  sequence  against  a  multitude 
altogether  opposite.-^Now  the  conclusiveness  of 

piove  a  roirtde,  and  make  it  a  Just  foundation  for  any  such  By^m 
teak  of  religion."    Hume's  Euays,  ii.  135^  136. 

That  Mr.  Hume  did  not  rest  entirely  upon  the  argument  that 
Dr.  Brown  ascribes  to  him^  appears  from  the  following  extract^-r- 

f*  Though  the  Being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed  be  in  Aiy 
oase  Almighty,  it  does  not  upon  that  account  become  a  whit  mcmf 
probable,  since  it  is  iinpossible  for  us  to  know  the  attribatea  or 
actions  of  such  a  Being  otherwise  th^n  from  the  expeiieiiee 
whidi  we  have  of  his  productions,  in  the  usual  coarse  of  natota. 
This  still  reduces  us  to  past  obsenradon,  and  obliges  ua  to  com- 
pare the  instances  of  the  vblation  of  truth  in  the  testimony  of  men 
with  those  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  iwiTy^lft^  in  ocw 
der  to  Judge  which  of  them  is  most  likely  and  prdbaUe.  Ai  the 
violations  of  truth  are  more  common  in  the  testimony  concerning 
religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning  my  other  matter  of 
fact;  this  must  dimiuiiih  very  much  the  authority  of  the  for* 
mcr  testimony,  and  make  us  form  at  general  resolution  never  tq 
lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever  specious  pretence  it  may  b^ 
covcrtd." — Hume's  Essays,  ii.  137,  138. 
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this  reasoning  after  the  premises  are  allowed^ 
depends  upon  the  question  whether  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  false  miracles  to  which  Mr.  Hume 
aUudes  is  of  as  satisfactory  a  natiire  as  the  sub- 
ject admits  of.  II  he  had  brought  forward  any 
instances  in  which  competent  witnesses,  with  no 
inducement  to  deceive,  had  borne  testimony  to 
miracles  that  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
false,  then  there  would  have  been  some  force  in 
his  argument.  In  this,  hbwever,  as  has  beien 
shown  by  Dr.  Campbell,  he  has  altogether  failed. 
And  the  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  multitude  of  impostors  and  pretended  mira- 
cles that  have  been  in  the  world  is,  not  that  **  ba« 
man  testimony  can  never  have  such  force  as  to 
prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  ^  just  foundati(m 
for  a  system  of  religion ;"  but  that  we  ought  16  be 
most  scrupulous  in  sifting  the  evidence,  and  in 
ascertaining  that  the  events  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  natural  means. 

Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  miracles 
are  only  one  species  of  the  evidence  that  we  pos^- 
sess  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  mi- 
racles were  considered,  without  any  regard  to 
the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  without  any 
r^;ard  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  they  were 
intended  to  confirm,  there  might  be  much 
plausibility  in  Mr.  Hiune's  argument.  And  it 
is  in  leaving  these  out  of  view,  or  rather  in  giv- 
ing a  false  impression  of  them,  that  the  most  dan^* 
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geroun  part  of  his  sophistry  consists.  Nothing 
can  be  more  dextrous  than  Mr.  Hume's  proceed* 
ing.  He  considers  miracles  apart  from  all  the 
other  corroborating  circumstances  in  their  favour^ 
by  which  means. he  is  enabled  to  bring  fortrard  a 
show  of  argument  against  our  belief  of  them» 
and  then  he  considers  our  belief  in  religion  itself 
as  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  without  foundation. 
There  is  no  matter  of  fad  whatever,  that,  by  such 
a  process,  might  not  be  shown  to  b^  unworthy  of 
credit.  In  many  questions  the  most  codvindng 
proof  arisen  not  from  direct  testimony,  but  from 
a  close  chain  of  corroborative  circumstances.  It 
is  thus  I  conceive  with  the  Christian  religioiu 
A  variety  of  means  of  proof  is  presented  us.  It 
is  upon  the  strength  of  these  in  connexion^  that 
the  truth  is  to  be  determined ;  and  we  do  injoi^ 
tice  to  our  cause  when  we  allow  the  whole  to  be 
decided  by  the  strength  of  one.  We  mi^t  m 
well  judge  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  A 
temple,  after  leaving  only  a  siligle  pillar  to  mq^ 
port  it. 

In  this  respect  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  ad« 
verbaries  of  Christianity  have  taken  an  tatStit 
advantage^  in  considering  pi^hedes  and  InlraClefc 
apart.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  that  prtyplnsdeft 
Are  merely  miracles;  and  that,  therefbre,  hf  ih* 
Addition  df  prophecies,  we  have  onlyagreftitf 
number  of  miracles  in  evidence  of  the  same  tMng. 
Profdiecies  are  indeed  only  a  particular  afMmei 
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o£tiiurade»;  but  the  connexioD.  betwe^i  tbsse 
is  the  miBMle  fulfiliBent  that  a  jNrephecy  finds  m 
a  Biijrade  fiiUy  attested^  and  attested  in  the  first 
place  without  any  suppesitkm  that  it  k  a  £ulfi]r 
ment  ctf  die  pcophacyi  affbzda  a  new  speeies  oi 
enditnce^  a  speeies  of  e^ddesee  that  te  my  wwA, 
apfMsars  dtrotiger  thaft  thai  which  arisea  frooi, 
either  prqpheeies  or  mijraelea  eonsideared  alcme.^. 
It  itf  a  particular  esLampli,  under  the  doctrina 
of  the  calcidatioa  of  diaaces^  whesre  a  coiueid-^ 
ence  nay  be  proved  to  he  impossible  without  de-> 
sign.  If  theuy  so  much  straaigth  is  added  by 
one  aingle  prophecy,  what  a  weight  of  evin 
deuce  must  result  from  a  whcrfe  system  of 
propbecies^  by  different  men^  relating  to  difibrenJt 
subjects.  And  if  to  prophecies  we  add  all  <the 
force  of  the  arguments  arising  from  the  analogy 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion — from  the 
purity  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  circumstances  at* 
tendant  upon  the  promulgation  of  them,  we  niay« 
upon  the  general  princiirie  laid  down  by  Mr, 
Hmne  himself  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christ* 
ianity,  as  there  certainly  never  was  any  subject 
where  there  was  such  a  combination  of  evidmct 
that  was  ultimately  discovered  to  be  false. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  evidence  in 
fitvoar  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  a  new 
apeciea  of  evidence  arises  from  the  relations  that 
all  these  mutually  bear.  This  circumstance  should 
not  be  forgotten  by  the  advocates  of  our  faith.  It 
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is  not  in  prophecies  exactlyfulfilled,nor  in  miradeg 
fully  attested,  nor  in  purity  of  doctrine  infinite* 
ly  greater  than  is  elsewhere  found ;  it  is  not  on  • 
any  one  of  these  singly  on  which  we  are  called  to> 
rest  our  fisuth.     But  it  is  on  the  whole  taken  to^^ 
geth^»  and  still  more,  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  fitted  for  one  another  and  joined  tc^ether- 
I — ^the  manner  in  which  the  different  threads  are 
curiously  inwoven  into  one  texture — ^the  manner 
in  which  the  different  parts  are  shapen  and  groov. 
ed,  the  one  to  fit  the  other — and  th^  manner  in 
which  the  whole  are  knitted,  and  ri vetted,  .and 
mortised  into  one  compact  frame.    Other  religions 
have,  or  pretend  to  have,  their  miracles — their 
prophecies — their  doctrines,  in  some  measure  pact 
when  compared  with  more  degrading  supeii|Bt^ 
tions,  and  they  can  point  to  martyrs  in  their  cauw». 
But  where  is  theTeligion  where  there  are  at  oocB 
prophecies,  and  miracles,  and  purity  of  doctrinal^ 
and  holy  men  to  preach  purity  of  life,  to .] 
phesy,  and  work  miracles  ;  and  where  these 
not  distinct  but  joined  together,  and  the  prophi 
foretell  of  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles 
fulfilment   of  the  prophecies,  and  both  are   inf 
support  of  heavenly  doctrines,  and  set  forth- lijp 
men  whose  lives  ex^nplified  the  precepts  that 
they  taught,  and  who  testified  by  their  UooA 
that  what  they  taught  and  what  they  witaessdl 
yras  true  ? 
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Trohl  tliis  masd  of  evidence  it  appeaifs/that, 
though  Mr.  Hume's  argument  Werd  allowed  to 
be'  conclusive  against  any  religion  that  had  no- 
thing on  which  to  ground  its  title  to  reception 
but  the  testimony  of  men  that  miracles  had  been 
wrought  iii  support  of  it,  it  would  by  no  means 
fbHow  that  therefoife  our  belief  in  Christiani^ 
ty  must  be  relinquished.  Dr^  Campbell^  indeed^ 
has  proved  to  a  demonstration  that  the  evidence 
for  the  miracleis  performed  by  our  Saviour  is  in- 
finitely stronger  than  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
thfe  Heathen  or  Popish  miracles,  which  Mr.  Hume 
<has  so  ostentatiously  brought  forward.  But  sup- 
posing that  Dr.  Campbell  had  failed  in  doing  this, 
still  the  question  would  have  been  far  from  being 
at  an  end.  A  body  of  evidence,  equal  in  strength  to 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  must  be  adduced 
by  the  followers  of  Hume,  and  proved  to  have 
been  found  false,  before  his  argimient  can  have 
any  weight.  And  if  such  a  union  of  evidence 
Were  to  be  discovered  false,  it  would  not  merely 
affect  the  foundations  of  religion,  but  would  bring 
down  the  pillars  of  belief  itself.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  object  at  which  this  intellectual  giant 
aimed.  Indeed,  we  may  observe  that  the  whole 
of  his  Essay  is  directed  fully  more  against  the 
principles  of  natural  than  of  revealed  religion ;  for 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a  God  that  has  created 
a  world  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  is  be- 
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y0ad  the  limits  of  his  poww  to  make  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  he  interferes  in  its  goyemment  ? 

In  his  Essajr  upon  Providence,  Dr.  Brown  hat 
given  an  example  of  the  cautious  and  liberal  spirit 
with  which  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  difficult 
questions  ia  abstract  philosophy  and  practical 
piety  may  be  discussed.  While  he  allows  the 
possibility  of  special  interference,  he  argues,  from 
various  grounds  that  appear  conclusive,  that  it 
seems  improbable  that  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of 
life  there  will  be  an  interference.  That  the  whole 
frame  of  nature  is  so  admirably  arranged,  that 
provision  is  made  for  all  the  possibilities  of  eventSy 
seems  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God. 
At  the  same  time,  this  can  never,  in  a  pious  mind, 
lead  to  a  forgetfiilness  of  providence.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, on  the  contrary,  rather  to  dierish  a  devout 
frame  of  mind,  in  the  reference  it  teaches  us  in 
every  thing  to  make,  to  the  wisdom  of  that  great 
Being,  whose  providential  care  extends  equally 
to  the  common  and  to  the  extraordinary,  to  tbe 
great  and  to  the  minute,  and  ••  whose  tender  meiu 
cies  are  over  all  his  works."  Nor  does  the  doc* 
trine  prevent  a  deeper  emotion  of  revertnce  from 
arising  upon  some  occasions  than  upon  others. 
Though  the  same  providence  is  exercised  in  di- 
recting or  witnessing  a  hero  perUh  or  a  ipamw 
Jidly  relatively  to  us  the  events  are  diflferent  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  emotions  they  produce  w91 
be  proportionally  different.    The  worlcs  of  all  the 
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creating 


alinightjr  power,  ibut  eveiy  one  must  bave  felt  a 
fleeper  leeli^  of  adoration,  wjhen  we  are  told  that 
^iod  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  seas  Hgikt. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  providence  of  God,  what- 
i^irer  may  be  our  i4ea8  of  his  fecial  interference, 
gre^  er^its  a&d  extraordipary  afflictions  or  de- 
iUver^ces  are  ealcidated  to  produce  feelings  of 
greater  depth  and  permanence.  And  in  looking 
abroad  through  nature,  while  every  devoujt  mind 
will  exclaim  with  the  poet,  "  My  Father  made 
4hem  a%"  the  Deity  will  still  be  felt  as  mote  pe- 
^mliarly  present  in  th^  fiugust^  features  of  crea- 
«tion. 

Praesentiorem  et  conspidmi^  Deom 
Per  inyias  mpes^  fera  per  juga 

Clivosque  praeruptos^  sonantes 

Inter  aquas,  nemonimque  noctem. 

To  ^tone  in  some  measure  for  the  tediousne^ 
of  this  chapter,  1  ^hall  here  introduce  an  admira- 
ble letter  from  Mr.  Erskine.  The  concluding  para- 
graph relates  to  a  i^ubject  which  wiU  afterwar4s 
be  considered;  .but  the  letter  will  be  read  with 
more, interest  without  any  omission. 

Trambe,  2id  December  1819. 
My  Dear  3»own, 
It  is  qnly  since  reaching  this  beautiful  Tesf- 
idence,  ^which  stands  ,on  a  prom«ptory  pf  the  j^ 
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land  of  Salsette  that  j*  <:s  out  into  the  noble  bay* 
of  Bombay,  and  is  sarroimded  by  some  of  the 
grandest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  which  any 
country  affords,  that  I  have  had  full  leisure  to  in- 
dulge in  the  rich  feast  which  you  provided  for  me 
in  the  third  edition  of  the  Inquiry  on  Cause  and 
Effect.  I  have  enjoyed  more  moments  of  quiet 
and  reflection  during  the  ten  days  I  have  passed 
in  this  solitary  retreat,  than  I  have  had  for  ten 
years  past,  indeed,  I  may  say  since  I  set  foot  in 

India.     veiy  carefully  kept  the 

voliune  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  England,  so  that 
it  has  not  been  long  in  my  possession.  But  I  do 
not  know  if  I  ought  to  regret  that  circumstance^ 
as  it  has  permitted  me  to  peruse  it  with  more  un- 
interrupted attention  than  I  could  otherwise  have 
commanded.  Your  alterations  are  judicious,  and 
it  is  now  rendered  a  magnificent  monument  of 
your  metaphysical  genius.  It  is  much  improved 
by  your  having  placed  the  general  enimciation  and 
illustration  of  your  theory  in  the  commencement, 
and  afterwards  employing  the  general  principleB 
there  established  as  a  test  by  which  to  try  the 
opinions  and  reasonings  of  Mr.  Hume  and  other 
philosophers.  It  is  giving  the  parts  their  proper 
place,  wliich  the  occasional  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy that  originally  produced  your  remarks  had 
deprived  them  of.  Where  all  is  excellent  I  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  specify  the  parts  that 
pleased  me  most    These  were,  the  simple  and 
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beaUtMitl  emmciation  and  devetopement  of  your 
theory  in  the  first  part,  which  to  my  uninstruct^ 
ed  eyes  seems  a  masterpiece  of  metaphysical  acute^ 
nesB  and  accuracy.     The  applicatibn  of  your  prin^ 
ciples  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  much  contested 
question  of  Inniracles*  and  the  sound  immovable 
basis  which  you  dear  for  receiving  the  legitimate 
aif^umentation  on  that  perplexed  subject,  are  a 
fine  tritunph  of  your  powers.     I  think  the  ques^ 
tion  put  to  rest ;  and  you  have  done  more  for  Mn 
Hume  than  he  coidd  do  for  himself.     Another 
striking  portion  of  the  work  is  that  on  the  false 
notions  entertained  by  natural  philosophers  »id 
mathematicians  regarding  our  ideas  of  forces,  and 
the  vain  attempts  to  demonstrate  a  priori  any 
properties  of  body.     I  am  convinced,  that  the  im-i- 
possibility  of  following  the  most  eminent  phiioso^ 
phers  in  their  attempted  demonstrations  on  these 
points,  has  impressed  many  sound  heads  with  a 
notion  that  they  bad  not  a  mathematical  under*' 
standing,  and   disgusted  them  with  the  study* 
•The  famous  question  of  the  measure  of  forces  is 
an  eminent  proof  how  necessary  sound  metaphy^^ 
sical  principles  are  to  sound  physics.     The  obser-* 
vations  on  Bacon  and  his  philosophical  principles^ 
though  belonging  to  another  class,  bear  the  marks 
of  the  same  strict  acuteness,  and  struck  me  as  un« 
commonly  judicious,  well  timed,  and  solid.    They 
are  the  result  of  a  wider  view  of  the  history  and 
state  of  piublic  knowledge  and  feeling  in  his  times. 
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wad  in  the  times  that  preceded  and  foUowad  Iiiin ; 
as  well  as  of  a  cooler  and  more  comprehen- 
siire  analysis  of  his  works  and  of  his  habits  of 
thought,  than  have  been  taken  by  any  of  the  il^- 
Instrious  men  who  have  lately  imited  in  idoliziiig 
him.  Let  him  be  worshipped  forliis  divine  qua« 
lities»  but  break  the  molten  image  that  would 
lead  to  superstition.  Many  of  the  praises  given 
him  do  not  belong  to  him  as  himself,  but  as  the 
representative  of  a  philosophical  school,  which 
has  taken  his  works  as  their  banner. 

I  know  no  work  that  presents  such  a  perfectex* 
ample  of  philosophical  analysis,  or  of  pfedbnon 
of  language  and  thinking,  as  the  Inquiry.  Using 
all  theimpartiality  of  which  I  am  master,  I  consider 
it  as  the  first  perfect  work  on  a  meti^hysical  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  fixing  an  era  in  the  science  to  which  it 
belongs,  as  much  as  was  done  by  the  Prindpia  or 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  I  am  glad  to  observe^ 
that  you  announce  still  new  works  on  the  snlgect 
of  Mind.  I  anticipate  them  as  new  trimnpha  to 
you  and  to  the  science.  Since  reading  this  v<k 
lume^  and  considering  that  so  much  time  hat 
elapsed  since  its  appearance,  I  confess  that  J  led 
surprise  that  it  has,  as  far  as  I  can  observe^  nade 
so  little  noise  in  the  public  journals  and  periodic 
cal  publications.  It  has  a  simplicity  in  its  ftior 
dples  that  makes  it  easily  understood,  and  in  ili 
oooseguences,  it  extends  into  every  depaitnieiit  of 

mental  researdi.    ^However,  the  dday  ia  of  Utda 
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indiiiettt.  Hie  vrotk  must  foree  its  way,  since  it 
tontains  fiuxdamental  and  invincible  truths,  and  a 
f^u^^hme  more  or  leas  is  nothing  to  a  work  des- 
tined to  inuner^ditjr. 

I  nimenre  Emily  and  ether  Peems  annoimo- 
ed.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  that  your  poetry 
has  not  had  more  suocessy  I  mean  with  the  peo- 
ple. We  iBBst  taise  it  as  a  hict  to  be  aeoonnt- 
ed  for.  There  are  in  it  the  same  power 
of  mind,  and  bursts  of  the  same  eloquence, 
that  adorn  your  other  writings.  I  do  not  know 
whether  your  cautious  use  of  the  language,  and 
the  fineness'  to  which  you  have  brought  it  as  a 
philosophical  instrument,  may  not  have  affected  it 
as  a  means  of  exciting  poetical  emotion.  You  cut 
blocks  with  a  razor.  The  best  language  of  poetry 
is  the  popular ;  that  which  is  linked  to  our  early 
and  habitual  feelings.  It  often  expresses  masses 
of  objects  or  feelings  rudely  thrown  together,  and 
fantastically  assorted.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
you  have  generally  done  justice  to  your  poetical 
talents  by  your  subjects.  They  are  often  too  re- 
fined. You  had  once  a  grand  idea,  perhaps  it 
was  nothing  more,  of  a  poem  on  Human  Life. 
Try  Old  Age  as  one  part  of  it,  and  throw  in 
landscapes,  and  pictures,  and  groupes,  and  com- 
parisons, and  flaunting  colours,  and  some  homely 
fireside  scenes,  and  some  moral  reflections  suited 
to  the  winter  of  life  for  the  vulgar,  and  with  one- 
tenth  of  your  poetic  and  philosophic  powers,  you 
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will  make  it  a  poem  that  will  grace  every  table. 
But  take  special  care  that  you  bring  down  your 
muse  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  let  her  for  some 
months  be  a  maid  of  terrestrial  feelings.  All  this 
may  be  very  impertinent  and  very  erroneous,  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  my  sincerity  and 
friendship.  Mrs.  Erskine  joins  me  in  kind  wishes 
to  you  and  your  sisters.     Ever  yours, 

Wm.  Erskine. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


APPOINTMENT    TO    THE    CHAIB    OF    MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 


It  was  the  good  fortutie  of  Dr.  Brown  to  have 
been  always  noticed  and  appreciated  by  men  of 
the  most  eminent  talents,  in  every  department  of 
science.  Having  pra.cti8ed  as  a  physician  in 
Edinburgh  from  the  time  of  receiving  his  diplo* 
ma,  he  was,  in  1806,  associated  in  partnership 
with  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  whose  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient passport  to  medical  distinction.  The  nature 
of  the  duties  that  thus  devolved  upon  him,  and 
the  prospects  it  opened  up,  are  alluded  to  in  the 
following  letter* 

To  Me.  Erskine. 

8,  North  St.  David  Street, 
Edinburgh^  December,  1806. 

I  AM  quite  mortified,  my  dear  Erskine,  at 
the  long,  long  intervals  which  take  place  in  our 
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correspondence.  Many  months  have  elapsed 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  and  from  you  I  have 
received  but  two  letters.  Yet  nowhere  does  my 
heart  turn  more  readily,  and  more  anxiously, 
than  to  the  seat  of  your  banishment ;  and  I  flat- 
ter myself,  that  you  too,  like  other  less  voluntary 
exiles,  who  think  of  home  with  double  affection, 
are  often  renewing  in  memory  the  walks  and  con* 
versatiotM,  and  little  events  of  our  early  friend- 
ship. It  is  sad  that  distance,  which  ought  to 
increase  the  tendency  to  epistolary  communica- 
tion, seems  rather  to  diminish  it,  as  if  some  se- 
cret and  vile  analogy  of  time  and  space  were  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  and  we  were  constrained  by 
its  unaccountable  influence  to  proportion  our  ifr* 
quiries,  not  to  the  curiosity  and  anxiety  whidi 
we  feel,  but  to  that  facility  of  supply,  which  ift 
most  cases  renders  inquiry  less  necessary. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  and  indeed  TBKf 
recently,  a  most  important  change  has  takim 
{dace  in  my  medical  prospects*  Dr.  Qregwyv 
whose  practice  since  you  left  Edinburgh  Iim 
creased,  so  as  to  become  quite  oppressive  and 
manageable  without  assistance,  has  had  the 
kindness  to  select  me  as  his  coa4jutor.  The  aid 
which  I  give  him  is  at  present  confined  almoet 
entirely  to  the  cases  of  consultation,  sent  to  him 
from  every  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  sort  of 
practice  which  is  by  much  the  most  agreeable  in 
itself,  and  the  most  useful  in  extending  lefntiP' 
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titm*  To  rach  casea  as  he  cannot  find  time  to 
aiswe^  himiielf,  I  write  an  answer  afte^  Mnsijdto* 
tion  with  him^  and  we  sidiseribe  oar  samea  in 
commdn.  Indeed,  jf  I  could  imi  faring  myadf  ta 
disregard  every  ihii^  but  medieri.  |iraetie^  and 
to  estimate  ha^iAese  by  its  weight  in  gvBBBKms^ 
I  should  conaidclr  myscftf  as  having  erirerjr  dianda 
of  being  yery  kappf,  Aat  imiriediately  perha|M^ 
bat  certainly  in  fewer  fesxB  tbah  I  could  hare 
had  reasoii  to  exjieet  The  comntenaji^  and  0f« 
troduttion  of  Dr,  Gregory^  ib  the  very  flattering 
manner  in  which  he  has  honoured  me  with  it^ 
are  worth  twenty  years  of  additional  age^ 

I  have  sent  a  packet  to  London,  which  I 
hope  will  reach  Homer  in  time  to  be  forwanded 
with  this  lettet.  It  contains  my  work  cm  Cauae 
and  Effect,  and  some  other  little  tracts  on  Leslie's 
affair,  of  which  I  gave  you  so  long  an  account  ill 
Iny  last.  For  the  last  one  you  must  make  great 
allowance^  as  from  the  time  which  Br.  Inglis 
artfully  chose  for  his  publication,  I  had  but  a 
day  or  two  to  compose,  copy  out,  print,  and  pub« 
lish  my  reply.  I  should  Wish  much  to  have  an 
o|)portunity  of  conversing  with  you  on  the  aub- 
ject  of  the  largest  work.  When  I  look  back  on 
the  long  period  that  has  elajMed  sinoe  Hume 
Wrote^  and  on  the  number  of  inquii^st^  Who  have 
faxamined  his  theory,  I  confess  I  do  feel  much 
astonishment,  that  no  one  should  before  have  dis- 
covered^ that  he  is  not  that  strange  sceptic,  as  td 
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the  idea  of  power^  which  he  is  uniformly  repre« 
sented  to  be,  and  that  the  theoiy  of  Reid  is  in 
truth  the  very  same  theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Hume, 
which,  with  so  much  zealous  blundering,  he  pro- 
fesses to  confute.  The  packet  which  carried  my 
poems  to  you,  conveyed  also,  I  think,  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  my  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  as  I  have  enlarged  them  very  much, 
you  must  gratify  me  by  reading  the  9ee(md. 
Alas,  that  you  can  only  read  them !  How  much 
would  I  give  for  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  dis^ 
cuss  them  with  you. 

Our  friend  Homer  has  become  a  Member  of 
the  Parliament  that  has  just  met.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  acquit  himself  with  great  ere* 
dit,  though  I  am  half  afraid  that  he  may  be  di* 
verted  from  the  happier  honours  of  his  own  piXH 
fession,  into  the  bustle  and  misery  of  a  political 
life.  But  for  this  one  seduction,  I  am  confidmt 
that  the  highest  dignities  of  the  bar  are  speedily 
awaiting  him. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦         ^ 

— — — — -  was  in  town  a  few  days  ago^  quite 
a  venerable  paterfamilias^  very  happy,  and  in 
very  good   health.     His  situation  at  , 

however,  is  quite  an  oppressive  one,  at  leart 
it  would  be  dreadfully  oppressive  to  almost 
any  one  but  him,  with  so  many  incessant  and 
varied  distractions.  He  seems  to  have  done  nor 
thing  yet  in  his  great  work,  and  indeed  it  wouU 
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bt  almost  absurd  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
to  write  on  the  law  of  nations.  It  would  be  lit- 
tle more  than  an  idle  history  of  past  opinions,-?- 
or  a  dissertation  on  the  armies  of  France,  and 
the  fleets  of  Britain.  One's  eyes  are  quite  tired 
with  looking  on  the  sad  wonders  that  have  flitted 
before  us.  What  are  we  yet  to  see  ? 
.  Farewell,  my  dearest  Erskine."  Believe  me,  in 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  political  things. 

Your  fixed  and  faithful  friend, 

Thomas  Bbown. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  this  connect 
tion,  which  was  in  some  respects  of  a  nature  ra- 
ther imusiial,  were  fully  explained  in  a  letter 
which  was  printed  at  the  time,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Gregory^s  patients.*  By  the 
friends  both  of  Dr.  Gregory  and  Dr.  Brown,  the 
arrangement  was  viewed  with  great  satisfaction^ 
and  to  the  latter  especially,  it  was  considered  as 
equally  honourable  and  advantageous.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Homer,  will 
be  read  with  interest,  as  showing  the  kind  con*- 

oem  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  excited. 
**  My  Deab  Beown.^ — I  hope  you  will  allow 

me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  arrangement  whidi 

Dr.  Gregory  has  made  with  you.    Mrs.  Stewart 

•  See  Note  K. 
M 
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has  kindly  informed  me  of  it»  and  it  gives  me  tlic 
most  cordial  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

^*  I  never  had  fears  of  jrou,  but  about  jaoat 
health ;  for  we  have  all  long  ago  predicted  tlM 
eminence  of  fame,  and  prosperity  you  are  to  readi, 
and  you  are  now  at  length  put  upon  the  direct 
road  to  it,  where  you  have  so  firm  a  foot  diat  I 
look  upon  you  as  already  in  possession.  I  am 
going  to  see  Sydney  and  Mrs.  Smith  immediately; 
that  we  may  talk  of  our  pleasure,  and  of  the 
success  of  our  prophecies." 
The  letter  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract, was  written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  after  he  bad 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  dii* 
racter  and  qualifications  of  his  youthful  associatik 
and  when  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  finr  the 
berii^  effect  of  professional  intercourse  to 
any  over-favourable  impression  that  might  hafV 
been  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  paitialitiee 
of  private  firiendship. 

^  *  ^^  All  that  I  have  seen  of  Dr.  BrawB 
in  the  last  fifteen  months  has  tended  gxendir  ta 
confiran  and  increase  the  good  opinion  Wldohrl 
previously  entertained  of  hhm.  If  vnrtfa^  aiul 
talents,  and  learning,  and  science,  caa  cMitte  a 
j^ysician  to  success,  I  thiidc  Dr.  BfMm  !»»« 
fair  chance  of  attaining  in  due  time  thA  bighMi 
eminence  in  his  profession."        •        ♦        • 

But  success  as  a  physician  was  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  Dr.  Brown's  ambition,  and  he  would 
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0Ufyhkve  pi^rred  tiie  most  moderate  ifide-* 
petuknce  with  litei^rjr  leigmie,  to  all  the  adran^ 
tag«g  that  the  highest  profeMional  emineaice  could 
confer. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  his  peculiar 
qualifications  and  habits  pointed  him  out  as  emi-^ 
nently  fitted  to  enjoy  and  adorn  an  academic  life. 
And  in  the  summer  of  1799»  when  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dt.  Blair, 
great  exertions  were  made  to  procure  it  for  the 
author  of  Observations  on  Darwin^s  Zoonomia. 
The  means  by  which  these  exertions  were  defeat-^ 
edy  are  very  instructive  in  the  history  of  aeade^ 
mical  patronage^  and  city  politics.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  circumstancey  that  at  that  time  it 
was  the  view  of  ''  the  courtly  side"  of  the  churchy 
that  every  chair  in  the  university,  appropriated 
to  letters  and  general  science,  should,  as  it  bcH 
came  vacant,  be  filled  up  by  clergymen  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  as  often  as  individuals  belonging 
to  that  body  could  be  found  fitted,  *^  if  a  minister 
of  Edinburgh,  on  tbat  courtly  aide  can  be  ill  fit-' 
ted  &X  any  professorship  that  happens  to  be  var 
cant  at  the  time  when  his  genius  for  it  is  iu  de^ 
maud."*  It  is  to  this  circimistance  alone  that  the 
d^eat  of  ]>r.  Brown  can  be  ascribed,  as  the  most 
efainent  of  the  literary  characters  in  EcUnburgfa 
came  forward  with  all  their  influence  in  his  fa* 

*  From  an  unpablisked  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brown« 
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vour,  and  the  voice  of  the  public  was 
along  with  them.  His  own  view  of  the  matter 
is  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  one  of 
his  letters. 

To  Miss  Brown. 

St.  Patrick  Square^  Edinburghf 
June  10,  1801. 
"  My  Dear  Sister, 

If  you  have  not  yet  seen  the  Grazette,  I  pray 
you  borrow  of  Mr.  Thomson,  one  of  his  best  ser- 
mons on  the  most  generally  appropriate  of  all 
earthly  subjects,  disappointment;  and  peruse Mt 
with  as  much  attention  as  you  woidd  a  new  novd, 
before  you  venture  ujiou  another  line  of  my  com- 
position ;  for  that  line,  however  rhetorically  writ- 
ten, will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  professor  of  rb^ 
toric  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh^ 

♦         •••♦♦•         • 

The  business  upon  the  whole  is  as  pretty  ft 
piece  of  courtiership  as  I  could  well  have  imagm- 
ed.  The  Chief  Baron  certainly  gave  it  to  be  ub- 
derstood,  not  merely  to  those  who  made  applieih 
tion  for  me,  but  even  to  persons  whom  he  did  not 
suspect  to  be  of  my  acquaintance,  that  then 
was  every  probability  of  my  obtaimng  it  He 
asked  M'Kenzie  to  read  my  book,  with  the 
view  of  determining  its  merit,  which  implitd 
that  I  was  not  officially  disqualified.  He  even 
hinted  several  times,  that  it   was   rather   his 
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not  to  give  it  to  a  clergsanan/ and  yet  I 
bare  now  been  excluded  from  all  pretension  be- 
tavise  I  am  not  of  that  profession,  for  which 
before  he  had  no  predilection.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  Finlayson  and  the  governing 
churchmen  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  Dun- 
dases  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the 
interest  of  moderation  by  throwing  out  to  the 
hopes  of  party  as  many  good  things  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  the  interest  of  universities  should  at 
all  times  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  church.  I 
knew  my  fate  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
many  weeks  ago.  Letters  were  again  sent  up  to 
the  ChiefrBaron  froin  M^Kenzie,  Tytler,  and  Sey- 
mour; and  Lord  W,  got  a  letter  in  reply,  in 
which,  without  the  least  reason  assigned  for  his 
change,  he  said  he  should  recommend  a  clergyr 
man  in  preference  to  a  layman,  and  when  the  Se- 
cretary had  fixed  would  write  again.  He  accordr 
ingly  the  other  day  transmitted  to  Lord  Webb  a 
copy  of  H.  Dundas's  letter,  which  stated  in  form, 
that  from  what  the  Chief-Baron  and  Dr.  Finlayr 
son  had  written,  he  was  convinced  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  making  the  professorship  clericalt  No  allu- 
sion was  made  to  me,  as  being  negatively  com- 
pi^ehended  in  the  objection  of  profane  laicism.  In- 
stead of  solid  pudding,  therefore,  I  must  no^ 
content  myself  with  empty  praise ;  for  I  have  at 
l^^t  the  consolation  of  having  my  name  associat- 
^  with  the  general   indignation  at  the  appoipt'* 
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ment.  It  has  besides  assured  me  of  active  friend^* 
ship  which  I  could  not  without  the  pleasing  ex- 
perience have  foreseen.  On  M^Kenzie  I  had  even 
no  previous  claim  of  acquaintance,  and  Tytler  has 
acted  more  like  an  old  friend  than  a  rtceiit  ac- 
quaintance. Lord  Webb  in  personal  apjdicatianSy 
in  letters,  in  fatigue,  in  anxiety,  could  not  have 
done  more  for  a  brother.  What  Smith  was  you 
saw  before  leaving  town.  In  short,  I  may  be 
proud  of  friendship  if  not  of  fortune^  and  to  fiiil 
with  the  public  wishes  of  success  is  in  some  mea^ 
sure  a  triumph.**  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

When  the  LfOgic  chair  became  vacant  by  tiie 
death  of  Dr.  Finlayson,  an  exertion  was  again 
made  on  his  behalf.  The  following  is  an  eztrlMl 
from  the  letter  that  was  addressed  to  the  PUSrana 
of  the  University  by  the  late  Dr*  Gregory  u^on 
that  occasion. 

<«»  t  ♦  If  I  have  been  rightly  informtfl  Willi 
respect  to  your  wishes,  it  will  perhaps  be  aeoept* 
able  to  your  Lordship  and  all  our  honouMi  Fan 
trons,  who,  I  am  confident,  take  a  hearty  iotefeat 
in  the  welfare  of  the  University,  when  I  tdl  ycm, 
that  firom  my  own  most  intimate  and  eertain 
knowledge  I  can  give  the  most  ample  and  honomv 
able  testimonial  in  favour  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  profegsor^ 
ship. 
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,  ^  Dir*  Brown  has  been  long  known  to  me ;  and 
I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  worthy  his  ta- 
lented his  l^amkig,  his  classical  tast^,  his  genius, 
ead  love  for  science,  and  his  uncomIno^  poroficien* 
cy  in  those  branches  of  general  knowledge  whjich 
an  thepsooJiar  province  of  the  lE'rofessor  of  Lp<- 
fpc  aod  are  indeed  the  most^^seful  preliminaries 
mi  pnpamtion  for  the  stndy  of  almost  eve^ry 
particular  sci^ce,  including  even  Medicine  in  all 
jts  parts."        ♦        •        • 

Besides  the  influence  of  his  personal  friends. 
Dr.  BrowDt  at  this  time,  was  honoured  by  the 
fupfioit  of  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  who 
hitherto  had  known  him  merely  by  having  read 
hfa  works.  Amidst  the  violent  and  often  unprin^ 
ei]ded  exposition  that  Dr.  Brown  met  with,  on 
account  of  his  political  sentiments,  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  friendship 
which  he  uniformly  experienced  both  from  Lord 
Meadowbank  and  Lord  Woodhouselee.-— Learn- 
ing and  genius  are  of  no  party;  or,  at  least, 
the  ties  of  congenial  talent  are  felt  to  be  stronger 
than  all  the  artificial  connections  of  political  life. 
And  it  is  certainly  not  the  least  distinguishing 
excellency  of  the  liberal  arts,  that,  in  accordance 
with  their  noble  derivative,  they^^e  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  devoted  to  them  from  that  sordid 
spirit  that  would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  religion  to  the  imworthy  purposes  of  a 
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servile  ambition ;  making  patronage  to  be  con^ 
sidered  not  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  granted,  but  as  a  source  of 
])ersonal  advantage,  or  an  instrument  of  party 
power,  and  converting  situations,  upon  which  the 
learning  or  virtue  of  a  nation  may  depend,  into 
the  reward  or  the  bribe  for  political  subserviency^. 
The  influence  of  such  a  spirit  Dr.  Brown  often 
experienced ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  except  the 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  I  have  refers 
red.*    Upon  the  present  occasion,  they  exerted 
themselves  with  peculiar  anxiety.     His  indisput- 
able superiority  as  a  dialectician  seemed  to  con- 
fer upon  him  the  strongest  claims  to  a  chair  where 
dialectics  form  so  principal  a  subject  of  examina- 
tion ;  and  the  rare  union  that  he  was  known  to 
exhibit  of  great  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis, 
and  of  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
sciences,   seemed    to   insure  his  success  in  en- 
larging the  boundaries  of  the  science  of  that  prin? 
ciplein  our  nature  in  which  all  the  other  sciences 
have  their  origin.     Their  efforts,  however,  and 
those  of  his  other  friends  were  defeated.    Ano> 


*  It  in  a  drcomtunoe  too  bonoanUe  to  Lord  Meidtfiiliaiik  to 
bepttMd  OTcr  in  silence,  that  when  Lord  WebbSeyiiKiarwaade- 
oroiiB  to  introduce  Dr.  Brown  to  him,  that  he  might  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  of  his  qualifications,  he  dedined  it  tiU  the 
Section  was  over.  In  Dr.  Brown's  works,  he  said,  he  had  sufficient 
proof  of  his  merits,  and  he  would  not  allow  the  poesibflity  of  it 
being  said  that  he  was  influenced  in  his  exertions  by  any  thiag 
but  a  regard  to  the  interedts  of  the  University. 
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tfaer  WB8  appointed  to  the  chair,  and  he  had  to 
s^isfy  himself  again  with  the  fame  of  deserve 
iogit 

This  disappointment  in  no  degree  interfered  with 
his  deyotion  to  science ;  and  every  hour  that  was 
not  employed  in  business  was  dedicated  to  learn- 
ing. In  the  mean  time,  his  name  gradually  be- 
eame  more  known,  and  he  was  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  among  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  supported  the  high  character  of  our  northern 
metropolis  for  literature  and  genius.  In  continu- 
ing in  the  practice  of  physic  along  with  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, his  reputation  as  a  physician  also  rapidly 
increased,  but  without  any  increase  of  partiality 
on  bis  part  for  a  laborious  profession,  whose  fre- 
quent and  agitating  interruptions  were  found  to 
be  unfavourable  to  close  and  continuous  thought. 
The  discharge  of  his  duties  was  marked  by  that 
assiduous  tenderness  of  attention  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  disposition  so  truly  amiable ; 
but  still  philosophy  was  his  passion,  from  which 
he  felt  it  as  a  misfortune  that  his  duty  should  so 
much  estrange  him. 

The  period,  however,  at  last  approached,  when 
he  was  to  be  elevated  to  a  situation  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  his  habits,  and  where  his  public  du-> 
ties  corresponded  with  his  inclinations.  Mr. 
Stewart,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
his  health,  being  frequently  prevented  from  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  his  class,  found  it  ueces- 
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sary  to  have  recourse  to  some  of  his  friends  to 
supply  his  place  during  his  temporary  absence. 
In  general,  it  is  very  easy  for  a  Professor  to 
find  a  substitute.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  that  the  manuscript  lecture  should  be  com- 
mitted to  a  friend^  by  whom  it  is  read  to  the 
class.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  case,  however,  it  was 
otherwise.  His  habits  of  composition,  the  nu- 
merous transpositions  that  were  to  be  fbUnd  in 
his  pages,  and  the  many  illustrations  of  which 
he  sketched  merely  the  outline,  trusting  the  fill- 
ing up  to  his  extemporaneous  powers  of  discourse, 
rendered  his  papers  in  a  great  measure  usdess  in 
any  hands  but  his  own.  In  this  difliculty  he  ap- 
plied to  Dr.  Brown,  who  undertook  the  arduous 
task  of  supplying  his  place  with  lectures  of  his 
own  composition.  He  first  appeared  in  the  Mo* 
ral  Philosophy  Class  in  the  winter  of  1808-9« 
At  this  time,  however,  there  was  no  great  call  tor 
his  exertions,  as  Mr.  Stewart  was  soonaUe  to  re- 
sume his  public  duties. 

In  the  foUowing  winter,  Mr.  Stewart  had  again 
recourse  to  his  assistance ;  after  the  Christmas 
holidays  Dr.  Brown  presented  himself  before  the 
class,  and,  as  an  apology  for  appearing  ther^  read 
the  following  letter. 
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To  De.  Beown. 

KinneU  ffome^  BorrawsUmesSf 
SOih  December^  18Q9. 
IdT  Deae  Sie, 

As  the  state  of  my  health  at  present  makes 
it  unpossihle  for  me  to  resume  my  lectures  on 
Wednesday  next,  I  must  again  have  recourse  to 
your  friendly  assistance,  in  supplying  my  place 
for  a  short  time*  T^joo  lectures,  or  at  the  utmost 
three  in  the  weel^  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  during 
my  absence;  and  I  should  wish  (if  equally  agreeable 
to  you)  that  you  would  confine  yourself  diiefly  to 
the  intellectual  powers  qf  man ;  a  part  of  the 
coiurse  which  I  was  led  to  pass  over  this  season, 
in  hopes  of  being  able,  by  contracting  my  plan,  to 
do  more  justice  to  the  appropriate  doctrines  of 
EthicSf  On  this  last  subject  I  had  accordingly 
entered  a  few  days  before  the  vacation ;  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  prosecute  it  as  soon  as  I  shall 
find  myself  in  a  condition  to  return. 

I  shall  be  anxious  till  I  hear  from  you  in  reply 
to  this  letter,  and  am, 

My  Deae  Sie, 

Yours  very  sincerdy, 

DUGALD  StEWAET. 

At  this  period  the  course  of  my  studies  had 
brought  me  to  Mr.  Stewart's  class,  and  I  trust  I 
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may  be  excused  for  mentioning,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr, 
Brown.  With  his  character  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, but  the  first  time  I  saw  him  was  when  he 
was  reading  the  preceding  letter.  I  shall  certain- 
ly never  forget  his  appearance,  or  the  reception  he 
met  with.  The  eloquent  panegyric  he  pronounced 
upon  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  unaffected  modesty 
with  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  coming 
forward  with  three  lectures  in  the  week,  had  al- 
ready secured  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and 
prepared  them  for  all  the  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
of  his  introductory  discourse.  The  expectationa 
that  were  excited  by  his  first  appearance  were 
more  than  equalled  by  the  marvellous  display  of 
profound  and  original  thought,  of  copious  readT 
ing,  of  matchless  ingenuity,  and  of  great  powers 
of  eloquence  which  were  displayed  in  his  succeed- 
ingp  lectures.  His  elocution  also  attracted  niiidi 
notice,  It  was  observed  in  the  first  chapter^  that 
nature  had  led  him  to  delight  in  recitation ;  and  in 
the  English  academies,  by  frequent  recitations  of 
select  passages  in  prose  and  verse,  he  was  trains 
ed  up  to  that  commfind  of  voice  and  correctness 
of  pronunciation  which  now  obtained  for  him  so 
decided  a  superiority  in  our  Scotish  University.* 


*  The  description  that  D'Alemhert  gives  of  the  etocation  of  Lt 
Motto  may,  with  some  slight  dianges,  he  applied  in  the  case  of  JH% 
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Hie  classical  finish  to  which  he  was  able  in  so  brief 
a  period  to  bring  his  lectures,  must  no  doubt  have 
added  greatly  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  that 
day  after  day  was  exhibited,  and  which  was  be- 
yond any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  can  recollect. 
The  Moral  Philosophy  class  at  this  period  pre- 
sented  a  very  striking  aspect.  It  was  not  a  crowd 
of  youthful  students  led  away  in  the  ignorant  em- 
thusiasm  of  the  moment ;  distinguished  members 
of  the  bench,  of  the  bar^  and  of  the  pulpit,  wete 
daily  present  to  witness  the  powers  of  this  living 
philosopher.     Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 


Brown.  }  shall  transcribe  the  whole  passive,  though  at  the  corin 
mencement  the  parallel. does  not  hold.  '' Ses  Piscoors  Acad^ 
miqu^  obtlnrent  surtout  les  plu^  grands  applaudissemens.  II  est 
?rai  qu'ils  en  ont  ^t^  redeyable  non  seulement  a  tear  m^rite  r^I, 
inais  k  tin  autre  talent  de  l^auteur,  qu'il  teroit  injuste  de  passer  noud 
silence.  Personne  ne  lisoit^  ou  plntdt  ne  r^toit  (car  on  salt  qu'il 
^it  aveugle)  d'une  roani^re  plus  s^uisante,  glissant  rapidement  ei 
k  petit  bruit  sur  les  endroits  foibles  ;  appuyant  avec  intelligence, 
quoique  sJitis  affectation,  sur  les  traits  les  plu^  hetireux ;  mettant 
ehfin  dans  sa  lecture  oette  espece  de  ponctuation  delicate,  qui  fait 
sentir  les  differens  genres  de  meiite  par  des  inflexions  aussi  fines 
que  varices ;  main  surtout  evitant  avec  le  plus  grand  soin  cette 
emphase  qui  r^yolte  Tauditeur  en  voulant  forcer  son  suflhige.  et  qui 
manque  son  e^  en  cherchant  d  Taugmenter." — HUioirt  de  Mem» 
bres,  Sfc.  L  215. 

I  may  here  mention  that  to  aid  him  in  his  emphasis  he  usually 
drew  a  line  below  those  words  to  which  he  wished  particular  effinfC 
to  be  given.  These  words  are  printed  in  Italics  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Lectures,  which  gives  the  work  an  uuuAual  appearance ;  but 
to  those  who  attended  his  class  it  will  not  be  disagreeable. 
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professors  were  to  be  seen  mixing  with  the  stiu 
dents,  and  Mr.  Playfair,  in  particular,  was  present 
at  almost  every  lecture.  The  originality,  and  depth, 
and  eloquence  of  the  lectures,  was  the  subject  of 
general  conversation,  and  had  a  very  marked  effect 
upon  the  young  men  attending  the  university^ 
in  leading  them  to  metaphysical  speculations. 

The  testimony  he  received  of  public  admiiatian 
was  complete.  Dr.  Brown  has  said,  and  no  one 
who  knew  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  oonid 
doubt  that  it  was  true,  that  he  valued  praise  less 
on  its  own  account  than  on  account  of  the  plea^ 
sure  it  gave  to  those  whom  he  loved,  and  this 
unselfish  vanity  must  at  this  period  have  r^ 
ceived  the  fullest  gratification.  In  the  follow^ 
ing  letter  the  reader  will  discover  the  same 
hand  that  drew  so  correct  and  elegant  a  diano* 
ter  of  Dr.  Brown's  poetry  in  a  former  duqpter. 
<'  I  need  not  tell  you  how  we  have  enjoyed 
all  the  fame  you  have  acquired.  I  am  sue 
you  would  feel  doubly  from  the  happiness  you 
knew  it  would  afford  us.  To  think  of  the  de- 
light your  mother  and  sisters  would  experience, 
has  often  soothed  me  when  I  could  find  no  other 
cheerful  idea  to  rest  on.  *  *  *  I  enjoy  no- 
thing so  much  in  the  prospect  of  going  to  Edin- 
burgh as  hearing  the  fine  things  about  your  ap- 
pearances, which  even  the  wicked  are  forced  to 
rave  about.    Here  we  heard  of  them  only  from 
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lbM6  Who  enJo)r«d  them ;  but  I  like  to  8ee  bad 

pA>pte  in  the  agony  of  giving  extorted  admiral 

tion.'* 
Upon  its  being  announced  that  Mr.  Stewart 

was  to  resume  his  tectures,  a  meeting  of  the  dasis 
was  held,  when  it  was  reserved  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  draw  iq)  an  address,  con- 
gratulating that  illustrious  philosopher  upon  the 
reeoverjr  of  his  healdi;  and  ezpredsing  at  the  same 
time  the  feelings  of  admiration  that  had  been  ex^ 
dted  by  the  labours  of  his  substitute.  The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  individuals  distinguished 
for  their  rank  and  talents,  many  of  whom  are  weU 
laiown  to  the  public.  Lord  John  Russel,  who 
has  since  distinguished  himself  in  political  life,  and 
by  his  literary  productionid  seeuivd  for  his  name 
no  humble  place  in  the  brief  list  of  noble  asitiicnai, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee^  and  at  the 
condusion  of  the  first  lecture  that  Mr.  Stewart 
delivered  upon  his  return,  he  presented  him  with 
the  following  address  :-— 


To  DuGALD  Stewart,  Esq. 

Edin.  College,  UtMurch,  ISia 

gl.R^.^WB  have  had  the  honour  of  being  de*- 

puted^  by  a  very  numerous  meetii^  of  the  %txk* 

dents  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  present  session 
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of  College,  to  express  to  you,  in  the  wannest 
terms,  their  unfeigned  satisfaction  on  seeing  you 
resume  your  public  station.  They  long  wftness- 
ed,  with  a  painful  interest,  your  generous  struggle 
in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health,  to  contisae  the 
discharge  of  your  fatiguing  duties.  They  coaM 
not  contemplate  these  exertions,  which  yoa  sup- 
ported with  an  amiable  disregard  both  of  your 
convenience  and  safety,  without  being  desirous  of 
offering  some  expression  of  their  gratitude  for  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  They  recognise  the  same  zea- 
lous anxiety  that  has  constantly  marked  your  aca- 
demical labours  in  the  selection  of  a  person  to-  fill 
your  chair  during  your  late  absence. 

Equally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Brown,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  ohligaK 
tions  to  him,  the  students  of  Moral  Philosophy 
request  that  you  will  allow  them  to  make  you  the 
medium  of  conveying  to  him  their  wannest  ae* 
knowkdgments  for  the  instruction  affovAed  then 
by  his  admirable  lectures.  These,  though  deUT« 
ered  with  very  little  preparation,  afford  a  happy 
earnest  of  the  advancement  of  intellectual  sdenoer 
when  innvestigated  with  the  acuteness,  and  en* 
riched  by  the  ample  stores  of  his  powerful  mind. 
His  ability  in  the  execution  of  a  task  so  ardnoa» 
in  itself,  and  undertaken  in  circumstanoeB  of  great 
and  acknowledged  difficulty,  conunands .  equally 
our  respect  and  admiration. 
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US  then.  Sir,  to  request  that  you  will 
cwvey  tJiese,  the  saitiments  of  your  class,  to  Dr. 
Brown ;  and  that  you  will  yourself  accept  of  the 
aincere  exjHression  of  gratitude,  as  a  testimony, 
however  feeUe  and  inadequate,  of  their  affection- 
ate attachment. 

J*  RUSSEL. 

Calthorpe. 

A.  Cochrane. 

G.  A.  Stewart. 

Thos.  Francis  Kennedy. 

H.  Holland. 

WiLLAM  FiTTON. 

The  public  display  of  Dr.  Brown's  talents  so 
overwhelmingly  established  his  diaracter  and  i»i&- 
t^dsions  to  the  chair,  that  when  Mr.  Stewart  si^ 
nified  a  desire  to  have  him  united  with  himself  in 
the  professorship,  although  opposition  was  at  one 
time  threatened,  it  was  but  feeUy  exerted.  At 
the  same  time,  great  efforts  were  deemed  neces* 
sary  by  the  friends  <^  Dr.  Brown,  and  great 
efforts  were  made.  Mr.  Stewart  himself  used 
all  the  influence  that  the  lustre  he  had  for 
so  many  years  shed  upon  the  University  ren« 
dered  so  great  With  an  anxiety  for  the  ii^ 
terests  of  philosophy  and  the  diaracter  of  hia 
chair  highly  honourable,  he  sulmiitted,  I  beliefve^ 
personally  to  solicit  the  support  of  every  mem« 

N 
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ber  in  the  Town  Council  in  favour  <rf  his 
friendr  Many  letters  were  addressed  to  the  pl^ 
trons  of  the  University,  by  individuals  of  the 
highest  eminence,  bearing  the  strongest  and  toost 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Brown. 
Of  these  letters,  three  may  be  considered  as  pecii- 
liarly  valuable,  and  well  worthy  of  being  preserv- 
ed. Considering  by  whom,  and  upon  what  occa- 
sion they  were  written,  they  will  be  perused 
with  very  different  feelings  from  those  that  are 
excited  by  the  indiscriminate  panegyrics  to  be 
found  in  the  commendatory  testimonials  of  ordir 
nary  minds.  It  may  be  doubted  which  of  them 
is  most  honourable  to  Dr.  Brown, — ^the  cautious 
and  guarded  panegyric  of  Mr.  Flayfairr-*4he 
open  and  warm  eulogium  of  Dr.  Qtegofry,*'^^ 
the  discriminating  delineation  d  Lord  Meadoiv^ 
bank. 

Db.  Gbeooby  to  Mb.  K.  Mackbnsie. 

St.  Andreufs  Square, 
Tuesday  Morning,  1st  Mmif,  1810. 

Sib,— A8  every  thing  relating  to  the  Ubiveiu 
aity  of  Edinburgh  comes  peculiarly  ondar-  yoiir 
4!aire»  in  consequence  of  your  being  elected  to  the 
honourable  station  which  you  hold,  among  the 
Magiafr&tes  of  this  city,*  I  cannot  resiit  l&e  tam^ 

*  GdUege  Baillie.  • 
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tftttdn  of  addressing  you  on  the  present  occasibily 
which  I  conceive  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  the 
UtiiVersity,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

My  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Ptofessot 
Stewart)  in  ecmsequence  of  the  impaired  state  of 
his  health,  is  now  about  to  withdraw  from  thoise 
academical  dirties,  which,  for  the  greater  part  d( 
a  long  life,  he  has  uniformly  discharged  with  the 
highest  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the 
University  and  to  the  public. 

The  loss  of  such  an  able  and  meritorious  Pro^ 
fessor  must  be  severely  felt  and  long  lamented ; 
and  the  honourable  patrons  of  the  University^, 
with  their  usual  and  well-known  public  ispirii; 
Ivill  sut^Iy  be  zealous  to  appoint  a  succe^or  t!6 
Mr.  Stewart,  not  unworthy  of  him  and  of  the 
University. 

One  Gentleman,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  whb  ik 
a  candidate  for  that  honourable  and  important 
office,  has  been  long  and  intimately  known  to  me ; 
and  I  can,  with  -perfect  sincerity  and  confidence, 
give  my  strongest  testimony  and  recommenda;^ 
tibn  of  him,  as  a  man  of  the  highest  talents,  and 
greatest  literary  attainments,  and  withal,  as  k 
than  of  the  most  perfect  worth  that  I  have  eV^r 
known ;  nor  do  I  scruple  to  say,  that  I  do  iubt 
belieVe  there  is  in  this  country  a  man  nliore  wt^iiliy 
to  Bud6eed  Mr.  Stewart,  or  moi^  likely  to  stmtiiiii 
and  to  extend  the  high  reputation  of  the  Univer* 
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sity  of  Edinburgh  as  a  place  of  general  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Brown^s  talents,  and  his  unconunon  at- 
tainments in  literature  and  science,  even  in  early 
youth,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  good  religious 
and  moral  principles  were  made  known,  by  a  pub- 
lication of  his,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoono- 
mia,  many  years  ago.     His  peculiar  and  most 
happy  talents,  as  a  perspicuous  and  eloqi^ent  lec- 
turer, are  equally  well  known,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  often  lectured  for  Mr.  Professor  Stew- 
art, when  the  infirm  state  of  Mr.  Stewart's  health 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  lecture  himself. 
On  those  occasions  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Brown 
were  most  acceptable  to  the  students,  and  were 
esteemed  by  them  as  scarce  inferior  to  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Stewart.    Of  their  sentiments,  with  respect 
to  Dr.  Brown,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Stewart,  thej 
gave,  a  few  months  ago,  a  most  honourable  testi- 
monial, in  a  letter  which  they  addressed  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  on  occasion  of  his  resuming  his  acsde* 
mical  duties,  after  an  interruption  of  many  weeks 
on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of  his  health.    Of 
this  letter  I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  you  a  cq|iy» 
which  you  are  welcome  to  show  to  any  persoii 
that  you  please. 

But  the  most  complete  and  honouraUs  testi- 
monial in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown  is,  that  he  has 
long  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship^  and  thatf 
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tm  ihe  present  occasion^  he  has  the  good  wishes 
and  most  hearty  recommendation  of  Mr.  Stewart ; 
which  I  am  sure  he  never  could  have  had  from 
Mr.  Stewart,  any  more  than  from  me,  on  any 
other  principle  but  that  of  our  being  convinced 
that  he  is  a  man  of  superior  merit,  who  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  University. 

Mr,  Stewart  and  I  are  contemporaries;  both 
of  us  have  belonged  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  more  than  forty  years ;  both  of  us  have 
been  Professors  in  it  for  near  forty  years ;  and 
both  of  us  take  a  most  hearty  interest  in  its  ho- 
noiu*  and  welfare. 

You  will  perhaps  wonder,  that  Dr.  Brown, 
who  has  been  bred  a  physician,  and  who  has  the 
fairest  prospect,  that  any  man  of  his  age  can 
have,  of  being  in  due  time  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  city,  should  choose  to  renounce  all 
those  prospects  for  an  object,  which,  in  point  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  must  be  much  less.  I 
could  not  have  advised  him  to  do  so ;  nay,  I  seri- 
ously advised  him  against  it.  But  such  is  his 
taste  and  choice.  Though  physic  has  been  his 
business,  literature  and  philosophy,  especially  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  have  been  his 
amusement,  his  pleasure,  and  his  favourite  study ; 
and  have  greater  charms  to  him  than  all  the 
wealth  that  ever  was  acquired  by  the  practice  of 
physic. 
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May  I  hope  that  the  importance  of  this  biifii- 
ness,  and  the  honest  interest  which  I  take  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  University  of  fidinburgfay  will 
be  some  excuse  for  this  unmerciful  intrusion  on 
your  time  and  patience  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Gregoey. 


Lord  Meadowbank  to  Mr.  K.  Mackenzie. 

Edinburgh^  \st  May,  1810. 
Sir, — I  UNDERSTAND  it  is  now  in  contempla- 
tion to  appoint  a  professor  for  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  and, 
when  the  Honourable  Patrons  consider  the  high 
reputation  to  which  that  chair  has  been  raised, 
and  the  eminence  which,  for  the  hist  aevenQr 
yearsy  has  belonged  to  Scotland  in  Meti^hysid^ 
Science,  they  must  be  sensible  that  no  appoili(- 
ment  could  form  an  object  of  greater  interest  with 
the  men  of  letters  of  this  country.  On  this  ac- 
count I  flatter  myself  with  experiencing  their  in- 
dulgence in  presuming  to  trouble  them  with  a 
few  words  on  a  subject,  where  the  &¥0urit6 
studies  of  my  youth,  and  my  attention  and  habits 
(hrough  life,  have  rendered  me,   as  I  conceifc^ 


r  Ai^  I  li^  leave  to  lay  it  down  as  eertaii^ 
that  ^y  a  »if^  of  v^ry  ^Ingujyar  powers,  haUta, 
asi4  aeGQii9i^h;9»ent8,  is  fitted  to ,  treat  auco^gs- 
fally  the  subj^c^  wh^  enteir  ipto  the  coufse  pf 
Moral  Philosophy,  {t  js  not  ^aikoi^h  to  have 
studied  attentivdy  the  best  writers  upon  thenit 
and  to  be  a  person  of  judgmenti  worth,  and  lite^ 
rary  tal^t  and  taste.  There  must  foe  a  pecidiar 
aptitude  of  intellect,  suited  to  the  extreme  subtilty 
0^  the  subject,  and  miited  with  an  in¥wtive  yi-* 
goiyr  of  thought^  to  form  a  successful  teacber. 
Other  sciences  may  be  well  taught  by  persons 
competent  only  to  describe  what  is  alrea^  Imomf* 
thoi^h  imahle  to  add  to  the  board  of  kiMwI^dge. 
But)  in  the  present  state  of  this  singular  ^(hmi^ 
without  a  genius  fitted  to  extend  its  bouodarieis, 
and  that  of  a  very  supmor  and  peculiar  eharactcsr^ 
no  person  ever  gave  a  course  <^  Moral  Philosopby 
fitted  to  enlighten  and  animate  the  students  If 
the  lectures  are  not  warmed  by  the  powers  of 
original  thinking,  they  are  incund>ly  languid  and 
vapid,  or  at  best  descend  to  be  little  better  than 
vehicles  of  amusement,  filled  with  detached  ob- 
servations and  pleasing  illustrations. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  as  a  candidate  has  given  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  I  have  heard  several  of 
the  lectures  which  he  read  this  last  winter  and 
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the  preceding,  when  Mr.  Stewart  was  indis- 
posed; and  I  will  venture  to  aflSrm  that  thejr 
were  productions  of  a  mind  of  the  first  order^  of 
profound,  original,  dear^  and  extensive  views, 
stored  with  well-digested  study,  and  adorned 
with  whatever  inexhaustible  fancy  and  exquisite 
taste  can  furnish,  to  render  the  most  abstract  of 
the  sciences  intelligible,  pleasing,  and  attractive  to 
the  opening  minds  of  youth.  Such  endowments 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  They  must,  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things,  bring  Dr.  Brown  forward 
to  the  foremost  situation  in  any  profession.  And 
if  his  exertions,  in  the  vigour  and  inventive 
period  of  life,  are  secured  by  the  patrons  to  the 
chair  of  morals,  I  shall  look  forward  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  not  only  to  a  still  increased 
celebrity  being  there  speedily  acquired,  but  to  a 
real  and  effective  progress  being  achieved,  in  this 
fundamental  science,  which  will  confer  new  hi»« 
ours  on  our  country,  and  incalculable  benefits  an 
mankind. 

« 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

and  very  faithful  servant, 
Allan  Macokochie, 
SautJi  Castie  Street, 
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Mr.  Playfair  to  Mr.  K.  Mackenzie. 

Sir, — I  understand  that  Professor  Stewart's 
resignation  of  his  office  is  about  to  be  laid  before 
the  Patrons  of  the  university,  and  the  important 
consequences  that  must  follow  that  step  induce 
me  to  address  myself  to  you,  as  the  Magistrate 
most  immediately  concerned.  I  do  so  indeed, 
not  on  account  of  any  doubt  I  entertain  of  the 
liberal  and  disinterested  views  by  which  jrou  and 
the  other  Magistrates  are  actiiated,  but  because 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  in  a  matter  so  big 
with  important  consequences,  either  of  good  or 
evil  to  the  body  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
belong,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  contribute  whatever 
share  of  infarnuiHon  may  be  in  my  power. 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  way  of  averting  the 
evil  that  threatens  the  university,  by  the  resigna- 
tion  of  so  valuable  and  so  illustrious  a  member, 
is  his  re-election  jointly  with  one  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  doing  so,  likely  to  co-operate  cordially 
with  Mr.  Stewart. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Brown  is  a 
person  possessing  these  requisites  in  the  most 
eminent  degree.  The  great  impression  made  by 
his  lectures  when  he  assisted  Mr.  Stewart  dur- 
ing his  ill  health  last  winter,  and  the  general  ad- 
miration they  excited,  are  well  known  to  you ; 
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an  important  document  on  that  subject  has,  I  be- 
lieve,  been  submitted  to  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Town-Council ;  and  I  must  beg  leave,  having 
been  present  at  most  of  Dr.  Brown's  lectures,  to 
add  my  testimony,  both  as  to  the  great  pleasure 
I  received  from  them,  and  as  to  the  effect  which 
they  produced  on  the  whole  of  his  audience ;  an 
effect  that  I  found  was  not  confined  to  the  mth 
ment,  but  was  augmented  by  reflection.  Indeed, 
to  state  this  to  you,  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
observation,  is  the  principal  motive  of  my  now 
addressing  myself  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
other  Patrons  of  the  university. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  no  personal  considenip* 
tions  whatsoever,  that  no  views  of  private  ad<i 
vantage  to  myself,  or  to  the  most  highly  valued 
of  my  friends,  would  induce  me  to  open  my  lipi^ 
or  to  address  a  single  line  to  you  on  the  present 
occasion ;  and  that  I  am  influenced  soldy  by  qiy 
anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the  CoHi^ge,  Bio^fat 
the  maintaining  that  high  reputation  to  whick 
Mr.  Stewart's  labours  have  so  materially  oontri^ 
bated. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  I  am, 
with  high  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Playfair. 

.  The  success  of  these  and  other  applications  was 
announced,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  followiilg  kU 
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Ur  tp  Dt.  Qregary,  which  it  would  \^  an  iigus. 
ti^  to  the  memoiy  of  that  individualy  and  to  the 
cjiaracter  of  the  individuals  who  at  that  -time 
composed  the  ToworCIouncil,  to  withhold* 


Mb.  Mackenzie,  to  Dr.  Gbeooev. 

Edinburgh,  id  May,  1810. 

SiB,<— It  must  afbrd  to  you  particular  pleaaure, 
from  the  great  iiri^rest  that  you  have  tak^Ei  ii^ 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  prosperity,  to  be  informed 
that  the  Council  have  this  day  re-diected  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Stewart^  and  conjoined  him  as  his  colleague 
in  the  election. 

I  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  which 
presents  itself,  of  mentioning,  that  the  letter  you 
did  me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  me,  as  Col- 
lege Baillie,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown,  was  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  that  gentleman's  interest ; 
the  signature  itself  being  equal  to  a  phalanx  of  re- 
commendation. 

I  beg  your  assurance  of  being,  with  great  re** 
spect. 

Sib, 

Your  most  obedient  and  very 

humble  servant, 

KiNCAiD  Mackenzie. 
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Dr.  Brown  always  considered  himself  as  very 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Trotter 
for  the  interest  they  took  in  his  views ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  individuals  to  whose  liberal 
and  discerning  patronage  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  under  greater  obligations. 

Upon  his  appointment  to  the  Moral  Philosophy 
choir^  Dr.  Brown  received  many  letters  of  con- 
gratulation. It  is  pleasing  to  find  his  illustrious 
friend  Mr.  Homer  following  him  through  all  the 
steps  of  his  advancement,  and  amidst  the  flatter- 
ing prospects  that  were  opening  to  himself,  not 
forgetting  his  former  friendships,  or  in  any  degree 
losing  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  literature 
in  his  native  country. 


To  Dr.  Brown. 

LincMi  Inn,  Majf  8»  IBia 

My  Dear  Brown, 

Lord  Webb  has  done  me  the  kindness  to  give 
me  the  news  of  your  appointment  as  assistant 
and  successor  to  Mr.  Stewart.  Upon  any  oecih- 
sion  of  private  advantage  only  to  yourself,  I  need 
not  assure  you  how  sincerely  I  should  rejoice 
at  your  good  fortune  and  welfare.  But  in  this 
event  one  has  the  pleasure  to  find  every  public  as 
well  as  private  wish  gratified.  I  am  made  happy 
by  it  on  Mr.  Stewart's  account,  who  felt  so  natund 
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an  anxiety  that  the  fate  of  his  farourite  science 
and  the  reputation  of  his  chair  should  be  maintain- 
ed by  no  unworthy  successor.  I  am  happy  for 
your  sake,  that  you  are  enabled  to  devote  your 
life  to  the  pursuits  in  which  you  have  most  plea^ 
sure,  and  in  which  you  have  a  long  course  be- 
fore you  of  fame  and  discovery  and  good  to 
mankind.  But  what,  you  will  allow  me  to 
say,  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any  other 
consideration,  is  to  see  the  university,  and 
through  it  the  interests  of  philosophical  opinion 
in  Scotland,  rescued  from  the  danger  which  seem- 
ed to  threaten  them  with  complete  ruin,  of  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  being  filled  by  one  of. 
those  political  priests  who  have  already  brought 
such  disgrace  upon  the  university,  and  done  so 
much  injury  to  learning.  In  your  hands,  all 
those  great  interests  are  not  only  safe,  but  sure 
of  advancement.  Believe  me,  therefore,  it  is 
with  no  common  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  ex- 
ultation that  I  congratulate  you  on  this  appoint- 
ment.    I  am  ever,  my  dear  Brown, 

Most  faithfiily  yours, 

Fra.  Horner. 

The  language  employed  by  Mr.  Homer  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  letter  is  certainly  strong,  though 
not  stronger,  perhaps,  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  might  justify ;  and  it  was  chiefly  under 
this  aspect  that  the  appointment  gave  general 
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satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  science  in  Scotland. 
By  many  of  the  friends  of  religion  also,  even  of 
those  whose  sentiments  upon  some  points  differed 
from  those  of  Dr.  Brown,  his  elevation  wAs  re« 
joiced  in  as  a  step  towards  the  termination  of  that 
system  which  made  the  advancement  of  the  clergy 
depend  upon  their  political  sentiments, — a,  system 
which  is  not  more  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  science  than  to  those  of  religion.  Whatever 
connects  the  ecclesiastical  body,  or  any  portion 
of  it,  with  a  party  in  the  state,  from  interested 
considerations,  is  always  to  be  lamented.  Every 
member  of  an  enlightened  community  may,  in- 
deed, be  supposed  to  devote  some  portion  of 
attention  to  the  relative  advantages  of  different 
forms  of  government ;  to  the  expediency  of  le- 
gislative contrivances  for  the  happiness  and 
defence  of  nations ;  and  to  the  measures  resort^ 
to  in  their  own  coimtry  in  particular  emergencies 
But  the  clergy  ought  habitually  to  have  a  higher 
object  in  view  than  any  which  can  be  attained 
by  the  ordinary  measures  of  human  policy.  Their 
business  is  to  inspire  those  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion and  humanity  which  naturally  lead  to  wise 
and  humane  enactments,  and  which  alone  can 
make  even  the  wisest  institutions  pentifanently 
beneficial.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  faring  down 
the  ecclesiastical  body  from  this  high  gnmnd 
cannot  fail  to  be  injurious ;  and  nothing  cttn  he 
more  melancholy  than  to  see  those  whose  aim  it 
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ought  to  be  to  sjxread  abroad  that  spurit  which 
would  allay  all  animositieSf  themselves  exhibit- 
ing them  in  their  miost  debasing  form.  The  fatal 
effects  of  this  have  often  been  felt  in  our  parishes 
and  universities^  and  every  sincere  lover  of  his 
country  will  rejoice  in  every  symptom  of  sudi  a 
spirit  being  brought  to  an  end. 

Immediately  after  his  appointihent^  Dr.  Brown 
retired  to  the  country.  Where  he  remained  till 
within  six  weeks  of  the  meeting  of  the  College. 
He  judged  that  air  and  exercise  might  strengthen 
him  for  the  labours  of  the  winter ;  and,  ftam  the 
experience  of  the  former  year^  he  had  sufficient 
^confidence  in  his  own  powers  to  be  assured  that 
he  could  prepare  his  Lectures  upon  the  spur  of  the 
Mcasion.  Accordingly,  when  the  Colleges  opened, 
^eept  the  Lectures  that  were  written  during 
Mr.  Stewart's  absence,  he  had  no  other  preparation 
in  writing.  But  in  his  extensive  reading,  his 
Ih6it>ugh  acquaintance  with  the  science,  a  co- 
(dous  imagination,  gi'eat  powers  of  language, 
with  good  health  and  spirits,  and  the  stimidus  of 
an  enlightened  audience,  he  had  the  best  of  all 
preparations.  From  a  mind  of  such  a  conforma- 
tion, and  in  a  state  of  such  culture.  What  is  called 
fcNTth  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  has  cer- 
tainly far  more  spirit,  and  generally  a$  much 
correctness  as  the  careful  and  plodding  products 
of  timid  mediocrity. 

6 
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He  seldom  began  to  prepare  any  of  his  lectures 
till  the  evening  of  the  day  before  it  was  deliver- 
ed. His  labours  generally  commenced  imme- 
diately after  tea,  and  he  continued  at  his  desk 
till  two»  and  often  tiU  three  in  the  morning. 
After  the  repose  of  a  few  hours,  he  resumed  his 
pen,  and  continued  writing  often  till  he  heard 
the  hour  of  twelve,  when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver 
what  he  had  written.  When  his  lecture  was 
over,  if  the  day  was  favourable,  he  generally 
took  a  walk,  or  employed  his  time  in  light  read- 
ing, till  his  favourite  beverage  restored  him  again 
to  a  capacity  for  exertion. 

His  exertions  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
were  uncommonly  great ;  and,  with  his  delicate 
frame,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  sink  alto- 
gether under  them.  For  several  nights  he  was 
prevented  from  ever  being  in  bed ;  and,  upon. one 
occasion,  he  did  not  b^n  his  lecture  till  opie 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  it 
was  to  be  delivered.  He  had  been  engaged  ia 
entertaining  a  numerous  company  of  literary 
friends,  and  it  was  upon  their  departure  that  he 
commenced  his  studies.  The  lecture*  contaiM  a 
theory  of  avarice ;  and  though  I  cannot  agree  ia 
his  general  doctrine,  but  conceive  that  the  desire 
of  property  is  as  truly  an  original  part  of  our  na- 

*  Lecture  LXIX. 
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tare  as  the  desire  of  power,  or  of  any  of  those 
pleasures  into  which  he  so  ingeniously  endeav- 
ours to  resolve  it,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed 
to  contain  much  valuable  truth,  and  to  bear  no 
marks  whatever  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
was  composed.  The  subject  of  many  of  his  lec- 
tures he  had  never  reflected  upon  till  he  took  up 
his  pen,  and  many  of  his  theories  occurred  to 
him  during  the  period  of  composition.  He  never, 
indeed,  at  any  time,  wrote  upon  any  subject 
without  new  thoughts,  and  these  often  the  best, 
starting  up  in  his  mind. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  variety  of 
intellectual  character,  these  circumstances  will  be 
of  a  deeper  interest  than  that  which  arises  merely 
from  the  proof  they  convey  of  the  rapidity  of  his 
powers  of  execution.  They  serve  to  illustrate  a 
peculiarity  of  intellect,  where  the  comprehensive 
energy  is  so  great,  that  the  utmost  diversity  and 
novelty  of  subordinate  and  particular  disquisitions 
are  all  kept  in  complete  unison  with  the  general 
design. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Erskine,  written  after  the  close  of  the  session, 
will  be  read  with  much  interest. 

Edinburgh,  April  17,  1811. 
"  My  Dearest  Erskine, 

It  has  been  one  of  my  chief  regrets,  during 
this  dreadful  winter,  that  I  had  not  even  as  many 

o 
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moments  to  spare  as  would  allow  me  to  converse 
with  you  in  this  epistolary  way,  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  way  in  which  we  are,  for  some  yean 
at  least,  to  converse.  Yoiu*  marriage  has  made 
me  happy  in  every  respect  but  this  one,  that  it  of 
course  detains  you  longer  from  Europe ;  and  if  I 
could  quarrel  with  Mrs.  E.Jbr  any  thing,  it  would 
be  for  the  share  which  she  has  had  in  this  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  your  exile.  But  she  is  to 
make  up  for  it  in  part,  by  rendering  your  exile  so 
much  more  agreeable  than  home  would  have  been 
without  her,  that  even  your  friends,  who  are 
longing  to  see  you  again,  are  to  submit  with  pa^ 
tience.  I  wish  only  that  you  had  both  philoso- 
phy enough,  to  be  content  to  be  happy  without 
some  of  those  things  which  constitute  htg^nem 
in  your  vile  eastern  definition  of  the  word.  Pray, 
come  back,  without  the  folly  of  waiting  fw  half 
of  that  which  a  Grovemor-General,  in  his  moden- 
tion,  would  count  a  cofnpeience. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  when  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  I  had  just  got  the  appointment  to  the  chair. 
With  my  abominable  procrastination,  I  sufleied 
the  remaining  summer  months  to  pass  away  idfy ; 
and  the  winter  which  followed  was  what  you  may 
well  suppose  sijag  from  moi-ning  till  night.  For 
six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course, 
I  had  to  compose  every  day  the  lecture  of  the  en- 
suing day ;  and  I  believe,  after  all,  that  these  lec- 
tures were  among  the  best  I  gave.    Neeeintif  Is 
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tnlljr,  in  more  semes  thioi  ope,  the  fHother  tf  i^h 
nmtian,  as  much  vf hen  th($  neqessity  arises  from 
Boare  ^hortneH  qf  timei  w  when  it  is  the  ventfir, 
whidi  is  the  Magi$ter  erds  ingenique  largifor* 
What  would  Imi  have  given  tp  h^iv^  had  ifm 
here  to  consult  on  all  those  subjects  which  I  had  tQ 
treat.  I  was  very  much  constrained,  as^you  may 
believe,  by  the  unpleaeantnefis  of  difii^ring  so  es- 
sentially from  Mr.  Stewairt»  on  mapy  of  the  pip^ 
dpal  points.  But  I  conceived  that  it  would  be 
more  honoiu^le  to  state  at  once  my  own  op^nir 
ons,  than  to  seem  to  introduce  them  afterwii^ds 
in  other  years ;  and  Dr.  Jieid^s  n^u^  forttmiM^ 
]y  served  every  purpose,  when  I  had  opinions  tP 
oppose  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  perhapf)  opippd- 
ed.  I  got  off»  therefore,  pretty  wdl  in  that  way; 
though  I  must  confess  that  it  was  one  of  the  mo^jt 
unpleasant  circiunstances  attending  my  situatiaa. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  notwithstanding  th^ 
labour  of  preparing  ^^9t  CQur0e  oi  lei^ture^^  w4 
the  disagreeable  circumstance,  to  which  J  have 
now  alluded,  the  winter  waa  Wf^  h^mrM^;  th^ 
attention  and  kindnese  of  the  young  mep  malqpg 
up  for  a  great  deal  of  irksomen^ss  %  a«d  I  \wlk 
forward  now^  to  exertions  that  must  be  agre^obt^ 
rather  than  disagreeable.  The  subjects  compre- 
hended in  my  course  are  so  various,  that  I  can 
scarcely  take  up  a  book  which  dp^,  Qot  in  isome 
degree  relate  to  them ;  and  it  is  i^easant  to  hdve 
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something  which  can  always  turn  one's  reading 
to  account.  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  my  heatA^ 
with  such  a  fatigue  before  me.  But  it  stood  the 
fatigue  most  nobly ;  and  I  scarcely  feel  mj^aelf 
worse  now  than  I  was  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter.^' 

It  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  printed  lec- 
tures to  know,  (and  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  upon  the  subject,)  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lectures  that  are  contained  in  the  first  three 
volumes,  were  written  during  the  first  year  of  his 
Professorship,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
lectures  in  the  following  season.* 

In  going  over  his  lectures  the  following  year, 
his  own  surprise  was  great,  to  find  that  he  could 
make  but  little  improvement  upon  them.  He  could 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way  but  by  his  mind 
having  been  in  a  state  of  very  powerful  excitement 
As  he  continued"  to  read  the  same  lectures  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  they  were  printed  from  his  ma- 
nuscript exactly  as  he  wrote  them,  without  addi- 
tion or  retrenchment.!  The  manuscript  contains 
numerous  interlineations;  sometimes  even  four 
lines  are  to  be  found  between  those  which  were 


•  See  Note  L. 

f  The  addition  of  titles,  and  of  a  few  nolei  of  nCsmioe^  WM  te 
only  liberty  taken  on  the  part  of  the  pnUiahen. 
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originally  written,  though  these  were  not  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
are  written  with  such  distinctness,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  after  much  care  and  attention  the 
second  edition  is  printed  almost  literatim  et  ver* 
batim. — ^It  may  now  be  the  proper  time  to  pause 
in  our  narrative,  and  to  give  some  account  of 
the  system  of  philosophy  which  these  lectures 
contain. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

L£CTURES    ON    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE 

HUMAN    MIND. 


Du.  Brown  considers  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind  as  comprehensive  of  many  sciences. 
And  in  his  Introductory  Lecture,  he  announces 
the  examination  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Mindt 
Ethics^  Political  Economy^  and  Natural  The- 
ology ^  as  forming  the  appropriate  business  of  his 
chair.  His  course  consisted  of  a  hundred  lectures, 
which  fill  four  large  and  closely  printed  volumes. 
Of  a  work  so  extensive,  it  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  give  an  analysis  that  could  be  interests 
ing,  or  even  intelligible,  within  any  reasonable 
compass.  In  this  chapter,  therefore,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  observations  to  the  first  of  his  divisions. 
And  even  upon  it,  I  must  satisfy  myself  with  en- 
deavouring to  convey  an  idea  of  the  principles 
upon  which  he  conducted  his  investigations,  and 
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of  some  of  the  more  valuable  additions  which  he 
made  to  that  branch  of  philosophy. 

The  first  great  division  of  Dr.  Brown's  course 
is  stated  by  him  to  be  purely  physiological,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  mind  considered  as  suscep- 
tible of  various  states  and  affections.  As  all 
physical  science,  whatever  may  be  the  objects 
to  which  it  is  directed,  consists  in  the  compari- 
son of  phenomena,  and  the  discovery  of  dieir 
agreement,  or  disagreement,  or  order  of  succes- 
sion ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  examination  of  men- 
tal states  and  affections,  simply  as  such,  may 
be  considered  as  a  branch  of  general  physics. 
From  the  common  relation,  under  which  the 
mental  and  material  universe  may  be  considered 
as  presenting  phenomena  to  be  examined  and 
arranged,  it  follows  that  the  same  great  principles 
of  philosophising  that  guide  our  inquiries  in  the 
one  case  must  guide  them  in  the  other.  To  have  a 
distinct  conception^  therefore,  of  the  object  we  have 
in  view  in  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  matter,  is  not 
merely  interesting  in  itself,  but  is  calculated  to 
giv€  us  clearer  ideas  with  regard  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind. 

Upon  this  most  important  subject,  the  follow- 
ing I  trust  will  be  foimd  to  be  a  correct  analysis 
of  Dr.  Brown's  views. 

The  object  of  all  physical  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  material  universe,  is  either  the  composition  of 
hodies^  or  the  sequence  of  changes  by  which  they 
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are  made  known  to  ns  as  causes  and  effects.  In 
the  one  case  we  endeavour  to  discover  what  the 
separate  elementary  bodies  are  in  any  aggr^^ate 
before  us ;  in  the  other  case  we  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover what  new  appearances  they  exhibit  in  all 
the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they  may 
be  placed.  Into  one  or  other  of  these  every  phi- 
losophical inquiry  may  be  resolved,  the  composi- 
tion of  bodies,  and  their  powers,  or  susceptibilities. 
The  first  object  of  physical  inquiry  is  the 
composition  of  bodies.  Every  body,  however 
simple  and  uniform  it  may  appear,  is  in  re- 
ality composed  of  a  multitude  of  particles,  each 
having  a  separate  and  independent  existence. 
From  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  we  are  in- 
capable of  perceiving  these  atoms  in  their  ele- 
mentary state.  A  congeries  of  them  is  necessary 
before  we  can  be  made  sensible  of  their  presence; 
and  as  the  lines  of  space  that  intervene  betwess 
the  different  corpuscles  of  this  congeries,  are  im- 
perceptible to  us,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  <me 
simple  object.  But  though  in  relation  to  oar 
mode  of  perception  an  object  may  be  called  one^ 
it  is  merely  in  relation  to  our  faculties.  In  itself 
it  is  not  one,  but  many,  all  having  a  distinct  ex- 
istence. By  various  processes  we  may  separate 
into  different  parts,  a  body  that  seems  to  us  to 
possess  the  most  perfect  unity,  thus  making  the 
separate  existence  of  these  parts  obvious  to  sense. 
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But  in  doing  this,  whether  it  be  by  a  chemical  or 
by  a  mechanical  process,  we  make  no  essential 
change  upon  the  particles  themselves.     No  new 
particle  is  created,  no  particle  is  annihilated,  no 
particle  has  lost  its  identity.     All  that  is  effected 
is  a  change  of  position ;  by  this  change  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  separate  parts  is  made 
apparent  to  sense,  which  separate  existence  would 
with  finer  perceptions  have  been  observed  with- 
out any  change.     To  take  for  example  a  piece  of 
glass,  nothing  can  appear  to  us  more  simple  and 
uniform.     By  a  chemical  process,  however,  we 
discover  that  in  reality  it  is  not  simple,  but  con- 
sists of  two  different  substances.     But  the  che- 
mical process  has  made  no  change  upon  the  par- 
ticles of  the  alkali,  or  of  the  silex,  except  that 
it  has  separated  them  to  a  distance,  which  is  per- 
ceptible  to  our  sensual  organs.     The  particles 
existed  in  too  minute  and  intimate  union  to  be 
observed   by   us   as   different.      But    still   they 
were  different,  and  would  with  finer  perceptive 
powers  have  been  observed  to  be  different.    This 
is  the  case  with  many  other  aggregates.     Their 
particles  exist  together  undistinguishably  blended 
at  invisible  distances.^    And  one  great  object  of 
physical  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  what  these  dif- 
ferent particles  are.     For  this  purpose  we  avail 
ourselves  of  many  processes  of  chemical  analysis 
to  separate  those  atoms,  or  congeries  of  atoms. 
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that  to  our  imperfect  vision  appear  to  form  one 
continuous  body. 

The  second  object  of  physical  inquiry  is  the 
new  appearances  that  any  object  assumes,  or  oc» 
casions  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
it  may  be  placed.  Were  our  senses  of  a  more 
delicate  conformation,  the  former  object  of  fdiilo* 
sophical  inquiry  would  be  superseded,  for  the 
separate  parts  of  which  every  body  is  compoBad, 
would  be  immediately  perceived  without  the  ht- 
bour  of  investigation.  But  the  relation  that  tiie 
states  of  any  object  bear,  in  the  order  of  time» 
to  its  own  varying  states,  or  to  other  bodieSt 
no  delicacy  of  sensual  organization  could  inform 
us  of.  Sensation  is  limited  to  what  is  at  present 
addressed  to  the  organs  of  sense,  and  gives  us  no 
information  different  from,  or  beyond  the  mere 
present  Neither  does  reason  give  us  any  aid. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  sensible  properties  of 
glass  that  could  enable  us  a  priori  to  provtt  that 
it  is  soluble  in  fluoric  acid,  more  than  in  any 
other  liquid,  or  that  it  will  transmit  a  ray  of 
light,  making  a  certain  change  upon  its  directum. 
In  order  to  know  all  the  changes  of  which  a  body 
is  susceptible,  or  which  it  may  produce^  we  must 
witness  it  in  relation  to  those  other  bodies. 
When  we  have  thus  witnessed  it,  an  original 
principle  of  our  natiure  leads  us  to  believe,  that 
what  we  then  see  take  place  will  always  again 
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take  place  in  similar  circumstances.  And  we 
speak  of  its  susceptibilities  and  powers,  using  these 
terms  as  briefly  expressive  of  the  varied  relations 
in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

When  we  know  the  parts  of  which  a  body  is 
composed,  and  the  various  changes  it  undergoes, 
or  occasions  in  all  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
can  be  placed,  we  know  all  that  can  be  known 
regarding  it.  We  know  it  09  it  eodsts  in  space, 
and  we  know  it  as  it  esnsts  in  lime,  and  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  we  may  institute  will  be  altogether 
without  any  definite  object. 

It  will  be  at  once  allowed  that  the  successive 
phenomena  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter  admit  of 
being  arranged  as  antecedents  and  consequents, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  susceptibilities  and  powers  of  the 
mind  may  be  examined,  as  well  as  those  of  a  ma- 
terial object.  But  the  mind  being  simple  and 
indivisible,  it  may  not  so  easily  appear  how  the 
analogy  between  our  inquiries  respecting  the  ma^ 
terial  world  and  the  mental  phenomena  can  be 
carried  farther.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  though  the  mind  is  simple,  and  admits  of  no 
integral  separation  of  parts,  though  the  feelings 
that  we  term  complex,  as  truly  as  the  feelings 
that  we  term  simple,  are  states  of  a  substance 
that  cannot  be  divided,  yet  it  is  the  very  nature 
of  certain  feelings  to  seem  to  involve  certain  other 
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feelings  as  elements  of  themselves.  It  is  this 
seeming  complexity  which  is  made  by  the  in- 
quirer into  mind  the  subject  of  a  virtual  analsrsis. 
And  it  is  this  virtual  analysis  that  bears  aa 
analogy  to  the  actual  analysis  of  the  chemist.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  merdy 
virtual.  The  mental  physiologist  does  not  at- 
tempt to  divide  a  feeling  into  distinct  parts,  but 
only  traces  the  feelings  to  which  certain  othar 
feelings  are  regarded  as  virtually  equivalent  The 
notion  of  the  number  four,  for  example,  is  one 
state  of  one  simple  substance,  as  much  as  the  no- 
tion of  one,  or  two,  or  three  ;  but  it  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  notion  of  four  to  seem  to  be  com- 
prehensive of  the  other.  Every  feeling  almost 
is  susceptible  of  this  reflective  analyds,  and  to 
evolve  unsuspected  elements  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion, is  the  first  object  of  the  mental  inquirer,  as 
to  arrange  those  elements  in  the  order  ctf  their 
succession,  as  reciprocally  antecedent  and  ooose- 
quent,  is  the  second. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  writings  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  ingenious,  or  moire 
worthy  of  examination,  than  that  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  analysis,  and  yet  this  is 
one  of  the  few  parts  of  his  works  which  I  con- 
ceive require  to  be  received  with  some  explana- 
tions and  limitations.  In  regard  even  to  his 
ideas  as  to  the  composition  of  material  bodies,  I 
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am  indined  to  be  aomewhat  sceptical.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  he  proceeds  upon  the  theory  of  Bos- 
eovich.  Upon  the  merits  of  that  most  beautiful 
and  ingenious  theory  I  am  not  at  present  dis- 
posed to  ent;er.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose I  have  in  view.  Even  admitting  the  cor* 
puscular  hypothesis,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  position,  that  an  imjnrovement  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  would  enable  us  at  once  to  dis- 
cover the  elementary  particles  of  bodies,  can  be 
admitted.  Whatever  increase  of  delicacy  aixy  of 
our  perceptive  organs  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
ceive, still  its  perceptions  would  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  at  present ;  and  there  seems  no  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  essential  elements 
of  the  material  universe  would  be  revealed  to  us. 
Though  we  had  (what  Pope  has  given  a  very  good 
reason  why  we  have  not)  a  microscopic  eye,  still 
there  would  be  nothing  but  rays  of  light  present 
to  it ;  and  the  rays  reflected  from  two  substances 
in  chemical  combination  might  not  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  if  they  were  reflected  from  one  of 
these  substances  in  a  simple  state.  It  would  re- 
quire not  merely  a  greater  delicacy  in  the  structure 
of  our  senses,  but  an  entire  change  in  their  con- 
stitution to  make  us  perceive  the  primitive  cor- 
puscles of  matter. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  chemical 
philosopher  to  discover  what  are  the  elemental 
particles  of  bodies.     His  aim  is  more  practical. 
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and  he  does  not  seek  to  penetrate  beyond  such 
congeries  of  atoms  as  may  be  perceptible  to  sense. 
The  simpler  forms  that  any  body  may  by  any 
means  be  made  to  exhibit,  is  all  that  he  desiiw 
to  know.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
could  be  ascertained  by  any  refinement  of  or- 
ganization. To  return  to  the  illustration  already 
given ;  even  upon  the  atomic  theory,  it  is  not  ue* 
cessary  to  suppose  that  the  silicious  and  alkaline 
particle,  as  such,  would  by  any  increased  delicacy 
of  sensation  be  perceived  when  they  co-exist  in 
the  glass.  The  alkali  and  silex,  when  they  exist 
separately,  are  nothing  more  than  a  certain  con* 
geries  of  atoms  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  one 
another,  and  the  probability  is,  that  this  relap 
tion  is  utterly  destroyed  when  they  form  together 
the  new  compound.  Indeed,  this  change  of  re^ 
lation  is  the  only  difference  I  can  conceive  be^ 
tween'  mechanical  juxtaposition  and  ^^ifminJ  oo^ 
hesion  or  affinity.  Even  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  our  organization,  the  two  inquiries  may,  in  the 
chemical  science,  be  resolved  into  one :  our  sols 
object  being,  not  to  ascertain  the  original  atoms 
that  compose  any  body,  but  the  changes  that  liia 
body  will  undergo,  or  occasion,  in  new  dfCttm- 
stances.  We  are  affected  in  a  particular  manner 
by  the  substance  glass.  Subject  it  to  a  certain  che- 
mical process,  and  its  different  parts  affect  us  in 
a  different  manner.  Here  is  the  silicious  parti* 
cle  A.    What  do  we  know  more  of  it  than  that 
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it  affects  us  with  certain  ideas  of  gravity,  colour, 
&c  ?  In  relation  with  the  alkaline  particle  B,  the 
two  affect  U8  in  a  manner  essentially  different* 
But  we  know  nothing  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other  except  in  relation  to  our  faculties.  And, 
therefore,  whatjever  delicacy  there  might  be  in 
our  perceptive  organization,  we  have  no  reason 
independently  of  the  theory,  to  suppose  that  they 
would,  in  combination,  affect  us  in  the  same  man<- 
ner  that  they  do  when  they  exist  apart.  The 
question  as  to  the  constituent  elements  of  matter, 
however  ingenious  and  plausible  theories  may  be 
formed  respecting  it,  is  one  which  it  is  perhaps  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  power  to  resolve.  And  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  the  only  legitimate  end 
of  inquiry  is  into  the  manner  in  which  an  object 
exists  in  timey  the  manner  in  which  its  elemental 
parts  exist  in  space  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties  to  discover. 

This  objection,  however,  does  not  interfere  in 
the  least  degree  with  the  views  that  Dr.  Brown 
has  built  upon  it :  though  I  must  add  that  I 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  illustration  that 
he  has  given  of  virtual  comprehensiveness.  In 
his  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  something  approaching  to  mysticism 
which  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  any  other  part  of  his 
writings^  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  consider 
many  of  our  feelings  as  complex,  and  yet  these 
complex  feelings,  as  states  of  a  simple  and  indi** 
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visible  substance,  admit  not  of  integral  separa- 
tion. The  analysis  is  only  virtual  then  and  not 
real ;  equivalent  to,  though  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  analysis  of  the  chemist.  Such  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  view  he  has  given  of  the  subject 
Now,  though  I  entirely  agree  with  him  that  the 
science  of  metaphysics  is  chiefly  analytical,  and 
though  I  conceive  that  he  himself  has  effected 
more  in  the  analytic  department  than  any  preced- 
ing philosopher,  I  cannot  but  think  that  his 
theory  respecting  the  nature  of  the  analysis  in 
which  he  has  so  admirably  succeeded  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate. 

The  mind  is  unquestionably  conceived  by  us 
to  be  simple  and  indivisible,  and  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  not  to  consider  many  of  its  ideas  and 
feelings  as  complex.  What  then  is  the  nature  of 
this  complexness  ?  Is  it  real  or  merely  imagini^ 
ry  ?  To  me  it  appears  that  the  complexness  is 
real ;  not,  however,  in  a  manner  analagoos  to 
those  compounds  in  the  material  world,  that  ooD- 
sist  of  an  infinity  of  particles  in  chemical  oombfr- 
nation.  The  complexness  is  not  of  substances 
but  of  relations.  And  if  an  analogy  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  material  universe,  it  will  be 
found  not  in  chemical  compounds,  but  in  those 
objects  that  are  considered  by  us  as  perfectly  sim- 
ple, but  which  exhibit  themselves  under  an  infi- 
nite diversity  of  aspects,  and  complexity  of  stately 
according  to  their  relations  to  other  objects.    Aa 
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object  that  is  in  itself  simple  may  exist  in  an  un- 
limited variety  of  relations  to  other  objects,  and 
if,  at  any  moment,  more  than  one  of  these  re- 
lations are  exhibited,  by  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  simplici- 
ty and  complexity  combined — simplicity  of  sub- 
stance and  yet  a  complexity  of  relations.  Take, 
for  example,  any  simple  metallic  substance,  of  a 
determinate  form,  size,  &c.  as  a  particle  of  gold. 
— It  stands  in  one  relation  to  the  solar  rays ;  in 
another  to  the  earth ;  in  a  third  to  our  eye ;  in  a 
fourth  to  aqua  regia ;  in  a  fifth  to  its  own  pre- 
vioifs  states.  A  multitude  of  others  might  be 
added,  but  even  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
great  a  variety  of  relations  are  compatible  with 
unity  of  substance.  It  is  thus  also  with  the  mind. 
It  is  perfectly  simple  in  itself,  and  all  the  com- 
jdexness  that  we  feel  in  any  of  its  states,  is  mere- 
ly a  complexness  in  its  relations.  These  relations, 
however,  are  almost  as  various  and  numerous  as 
the  objects  that  surround  it.  It  has  relations  to 
matter,  to  mind,  to  its  own  previous  states.  And 
then,  under  these  general  heads,  there  are  specific 
diversities  without  number. 

The  analyses  of  the  mental  physiologist,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  more  than  virtual.  Not  that  they 
resemble  the  decompounding  processes  of  chemis- 
try. In  the  one  case  the  integral  separation  of 
parts  is  the  very  end  proposed  ;  in  the  other  case, 
as  indivisibility  enters  as  essentially  into  our  idea 
of  mind,  as  divisibility  enters  into  our  idea  of 
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matter,  such  a  separation  is  felt  to  be  altc^;ether 
impossible.  But  though  the  object  that  the  me- 
taphysician has  in  view  has  no  resemblance  to 
that  which  is  proposed  by  those  whose  end  it  is  to 
discover  the  component  parts  of  particular  sub- 
stancesy  it  bears  a  very  striking  analogy  to  that 
species  of  philosophy  which  is  occupied  with  the 
general  qualities  of  matter,  and  which,  if  it  ob- 
serves particular  substances  at  all,  observes  them 
only  with  the  design  of  resolving  the  phenomeiia 
they  exhibit  into  their  simplest  and  most  general 
laws.  Thus  to  have  recourse  to  the  example  al- 
ready referred  to,  we  may  endeavour  to  resolve 
the  particular  properties  of  gold  into  the  general 
qualities  of  matter,  and  show  that  its  weight,  its 
colour,  its  form,  its  cohesion,  its  motion,  are  but 
particular  instances  of  the  great  laws  of  repulsion 
and  attraction.  It  is  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
this,  that  in  mind  we  resolve  the  diversified  phe- 
nomena into  a  few  simple  and  primitive  laws,  by 
which  term  we  denote  the  most  general  circum- 
stances in  which  the  phenomena  are  felt  by  us  to 
agree. 

The  means  we  employ  in  both  cases  bear  abo 
a  striking  resemblance.  In  order  to  resolve  the 
particular  qualities  of  material  objects  into  their 
most  general  principles,  we  carefully  observe  the 
phenomena  exhibited  in  particular  circomstances ; 
we  then  vary  the  circumstances  indefinitey,  re- 
moving, one  by  one,  the  objects  to  whose  praseiise 
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any  quality  might  be  ascribed,  or  where  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  remove  the  object  altogethert 
placing  it  in  different  circumstances.  By  chang- 
ing the  antecedent  we  have  a  new  consequent, 
and  by  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  antecedent,  we 
have  only  a  part  of,  or,  at  least,  we  have  a  differ- 
ence in  the  consequent  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  physical  science  will  re- 
collect many  instances,  in  which,  by  following  the 
spirit  of  this  method,  properties  that  had  been 
supposed  to  be  particular  were  ascertained  to  be 
universal,  and  instead  of  being  inherent  and  ipr 
dependent,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  relai^ns 
that  objects  bear  to  one  another*  I  c^  only  re- 
fer to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  4tB- 
covery  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  ^e 
methods  by  which  our  knowledge  of  it  was  en- 
larged by  the  successive  labours  of  Galileo,  Tciri- 

celli,  and  Newton. 

*  J. 

A  process  analogous  to  this  is  followed  in  ev^ 
species  of  mental  analysis.  A  feeling  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  to  refer  to  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  UJiu^ 
trations,is  produced  when  four  objects  are  present- 
ed to  our  observation.  Now,  though  the  idea,  of 
the  number  four  itself  does  not  admit  of  inpegcaX 
separation,  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  the  olbjj/ects 
may  be  removed,  and  a  different  eff^t  is  produc- 
ed upon  the  mind.  The  same  remarks  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  instance  adduced  by  Dr.  Brown 
— a  golden  mountain.    Whether  oar  idea  c£  agold- 
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en  mountain  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  certain  affection 
of  the  sensual  organs,  or  to  certain  laws  of  su^ea- 
tion,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  inquire.  A 
golden  mountain  involves  certain  ideas  of  form, 
colour,  weight,  &c.  If  we  suppose  that  these  ideas 
are  the  result  of  affections  of  certain  portions  of 
the  great  cerebral  mass,  then  to  vary  the  states  of 
these  portions,  is  to  change  the  antecedent ;  and  we 
are  thus  enabled  to  examine  the  substance  mind 
under  new  circumstances.  If  the  idea  of  a  golden 
mountain  is  the  result  of  certain  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, then,  by  varying  the  antecedent  state  of 
mind,  we  have  still  a  new  consequent. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  analysis  is  some- 
thing more  than  virtual.  It  is  not  indeed,  in  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  Greek  derivative,  a 
losing  of  parts,  as  in  chemistry,  but  there  is  an 
actual  change  effected,  and  that  too  by  separation 
or  by  alteration.  If  we  suppose  the  mind  to  act 
by  means  of  material  organs,  it  may  be  erroneous 
to  say,  that  there  is  a  removal  of  these  oi^gans 
from  the  mind,  as  that  might  imply  such  a  se* 
paration  in  space,  as  we  are  not  entitled  to  sup- 
pose ;  but  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  change  in  the 
organ,  that  it  ceases  to  affect  the  mind,  or  the 
mind  is  affected  by  it  in  a  different  manner.  Or 
if  there  is  merely  a  succession  of  states,  then 
there  is  a  change  in  the  antecedent  state,  by 
which  the  consequent  state  is  affected. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  mind  is  that  it  has 
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existed  in  certain  states  of  thought  and  emotion ; 
these  constitute  the  whole  phenomena,  and  in  con- 
sidering them,  we  are  irresistibly  impressed  with 
the  identity  and  indivisibility  of  the  substance 
mind.  Some  of  these  states  might  be  conceived  to 
have  been  different,  had  the  material  object  that 
affected  the  mind,  or  the  antecedent  state  of  mind 
itself  been  different.  We  change  the  material  ob- 
ject, or  we  conceive  it  to  be  changed,  or  we  change 
the  state  of  mind  that  was  formerly  antecedent,  and 
observe  the  change  in  the  state  of  mind  that  is  now 
consequent.  And  when  we  have  resolved  the  va- 
rious affections  of  mind,  each  into  a  simplicity  that 
no  possible  antecedent  can  increase,  we  view  it  as 
an  ultimate  fact,  and  according  to  the  order  of  its 
succession,  or  other  circumstances  of  analogy,  we 
class  it  along  with  the  other  facts  respecting  our 
mental  constitution. 

What  has  now  been  stated  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  method  of  analysis 
that  was  followed  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  of  which 
he  has  given  the  most  perfect  example  that  the 
world  was  ever  in  possession  of.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  conceive  that  it  contains  a  more  simple^ 
and  a  more  intelligible  view  of  the  nature  of  his 
own  very  original  investigations,  and  will  enable 
us  better  to  see  the  value  of  his  principles  of  phi- 
losophising in  regard  to  the  mental  phenomena. 

The  great  principle  with  which  he  commences 
his  investigations  is,  that  all  that  we  know  of  the 
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mind  is,  that  it  is  a  simple  substance,  which,  from 
the  time  of  our  birth  unto  the  present  moment, 
has  existed  in  certain  states  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  that  these  states  are  to  be  examined — 
traced  to  their  causes  and  in  their  consequences 
— analysed  and  arranged  in  a  manner  analogons 
to  that  which  is  observed  by  the  physical  inquirer 
into  the  material  universe. — As  the  whole  of  Dr, 
Brown's  system  stands  or  falls  with  this  great 
principle,  it  may  be  proper,  before  proceeding 
farther,  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  it. 

That  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  mind  than 
that,  from  the  time  of  our  birth  till  the  present 
moment,  it  has  existed  in  certain  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  is  a  position  so  very  obvious  that  I 
can  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  disputed.  Indeed, 
if  there  be  any  dispute,  it  must  arise  from  differ- 
ent ideas  being  attached  to  the  word  statet  becauae 
when  it  is  used  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Brown 
employs  it,  the  proposition  may  almost  be  om- 
sidered  as  identical.  The  position,  however,  that 
the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  susceptibilitieg, 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  are  nothing  different 
from  the  mind,  but  are  in  reality  the  mind  itself 
existing  in  different  states,  or  that  they  are  mere- 
ly the  relations  that  the  mind  bears  to  other 
minds,  or  to  material  objects,  or  to  its  own  past 
or  future  states,  will  not  by  any  means  be  so  ge- 
nerally acquiesced  in,  and  may  therefore  require 
a  little  fuller  consideration. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  all 
men,  when  they  first  reflect  upon  the  subjects  of 
their  consciousness^  to  conceive  that  ideas  and 
feelings  are  something  different  from  the  mind  it- 
self. We  ascribe  to  them  a  real  existence,  sha- 
dowy and  undefined  it  may  be,  but  still  real,  as 
if  they  were  separate  entities  over  which  we  ex- 
ercise a  mysterious  power,  calling  them  into  ex- 
istence, and  allowing  them  again  to  £ade  into  no- 
thing at  our  will.  This  tendency  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  principle  by  which  we  are 
imiversally  led  to  ascribe  our  sensations  to  an  ex- 
ternal cause.  And  in  the  s^ame  way  that  we  in- 
vest* every  object  of  perception  with  the  fancy  it 
begets  in  us,  so  when  the  object  that  We  think  of 
is  not  present,  we  feel  as  if  wie  hsA  conjured  lip 
an  image  or  shadow  of  it  in  visionary  reality  be- 
fore us.  Even  our  abstract  ideas  are  viewed  by 
us  under  a  similar  aspect,  though  still  more  dim 
and  undefinable.  And  our  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings themselves,  when  made  the  objects  of  reflec- 
tion, are  apt  to  be  conceived  by  us  as  distinguish- 
able from  the  mind. 

In  opposition  to  this.  Dr.  Brown  maintains, 
that  our  sensations^  perceptions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and,  in  short,  cM  the  mentaX phenomena, 
are  not  different  from  the  mind,  hut  are  in  re- 
aUty  the  mind  itself  existing  in  different  states. 

•Sec  Note  M. 
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1'hat  our  sensations  and  ideas  are  not  different 
from  the  mind,  according  to  the  tenets  of  many 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  of  Berkeley,  and 
many  others  among  the  moderns,  is  now  general* 
ly  allowed.  In  perception  there  is  the  presence 
of  an  external  object, — there  is  an  affection  of  the 
sensorial  organ, — and  there  is  an  affection  of  the 
sentient  mind.  Of  any  thing  more  than  these  there 
is  no  evidence,  and  the  doctrine  as  to  ideas  inter* 
vening  between  the  substance  and  the  mind  is 
now  universally  abandoned. 

But  though  this  doctrine  has  now  lost  the 
sway  that  it  once  so  widely  held,  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  consider  our  sensations  as  in  some 
mysterious  manner  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
tient mind.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  it  cannot 
but  appear  that  there  can  be  no  such  distinction. 
In  perception  there  is  the  series  that  has  been 
mentioned,  and  there  is  nothing  more.  Now,  in 
this  series,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the 
last  part  of  the  process — ^the  affection  of  the  seiif 
tient  mind.  That  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  will  be  readily 
allowed.  The  mental  affection  bears  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  its  material  caus^  whe- 
ther immediate  or  remote.  The  sweetness  of  su- 
gar, for  example,  or  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  as 
experienced  by  us,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  rose  or  the  sugar,  or  to  any  particu- 
lar affection  of  the  nerves  or  the  brain.       The 
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are  affections  of  mind,  aud  of  mind  only.  There 
is  not,  therefore,  the  mind  and  the  sensation ; 
for  the  sensation  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  existence  without  the  sentient  mind.  We 
can  have  no  direct  idea  of  what  is  called  sweet- 
ness in  sugar  or  fragrance  in  a  rose.  We  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  sensations  they  produce.  But 
nothing  like  the  sensations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sugair  or  in  the  rose,  which  are  both  insentient 
Neither  can  there  be  any  thing  like  the  sensa- 
tions in  the  particles  of  the  nerves  or  brain,  or 
in  any  state  of  these  particles,  for  they  also  are 
insentient.  The  sensation  is  wholly  mental,  and 
cannot  be  conceived  away  from  the  mind.  The 
unknown  quality  in  the  rose  or  in  the  sugar,  that 
excites  the  well-known  sensation,  may  exist  with- 
out the  mind.  The  nerves  and  cerebral  mass 
might  be  supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  presence 
of  these  qualities  in  like  manner.  But  neither 
the  quality  of  the  rose  or  of  the  sugar,  nor  the 
peculiar  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  consti- 
tutes the  sensation.  The  sensation  is  a  state  of 
mind,  and  of  mind  only,  induced  by  a  series  of 
external  changes  which  are  known  to  us  only  by 
the  effect  they  produce. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  same  argument 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  what  have  been  call- 
ed the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  as  our  know^ 
ledge  of  these  qualities  has  been  considered  even 
by  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  separate  ideas. 
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to  be  of  a  nature  altogether  different  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  secondary  qualities.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  material  difference  in  our  ideas  of  the  two 
classes  of  qualities.  Extension,  figure,  resistance, 
and  the  other  primary  qualities,  seem  to  consti- 
tute our  very  notion  of  matter,  or  at  least  they 
are  the  qualities  by  which  matter,  as  we  define  it, 
becomes  known  to  us,  or  by  the  union  of  which 
we  form  the  complex  idea  of  matter.  They  are 
also  felt  by  us  as  peculiarly  permanent,  independ- 
ently of  our  feelings,  being  present  wherever 
matter  is  present,  while  the  power  of  affecting 
our  sight,  smell,  &c.  is  by  no  means  universaL 
But  though  in  these,  and  perhaps  in  some 
other  respects,  there  is  a  difference  in  our  ideas 
of  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  of 
them.  In  both  cases,  our  knowledge  is  equally 
relative.  We  know  them  merely  as  the  causes 
of  certain  sensations  and  perceptions.  Our  feel- 
ings of  extension,  resistance,  &c.  are  not  then^ 
selves  matter,  but  feelings  excited  by  matter.  It 
is  indeed  the  very  nature  of  our  perception  of  ex- 
tension, figure,  &c.  to  believe  Uiat  there  is  an  ex- 
tended and  figured  object  present  to  the  mind» 
and  also  perhaps  that  we  know  these  qualities  as 
they  exist  in  themselves.  But  when  we  analyse 
this  belief,  what  is  it  but  the  belief  that  there  is 
external  to  us  something  which  is  not  oar  mind 
itsdf,  but   which  exists  independently  of  o|ir 
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mind,  and  produces  the  affection  which  we  de- 
nominate the  perception  of  extension,  form, 
&:c.  ?  The  perception  of  extension,  &;c.  is  a  itien- 
tal  phenomenon,  and  here  there  is  the  same 
series  as  in  the  former  instance, — an  external  ob- 
ject, an  organic  affection,  and  a  state  of  mind 
consequent  which  is  called  the  perception  of  ex- 
tension. It  is  of  this  affection  of  th^  sentient 
mind  alone,  of  which  we  are  conscious  ;  and  all 
that  we  know  of  the  external  object  is,  that  in 
certain  circumstances  it  is  invariably  the  imme- 
diate antecedent  of  a  particular  perception. 

In  concefrtion,  memory,  and  other  similar  acts 
of  mind,  there  is  no  object  of  thought  present 
The  act  may  indeed  depend  upon  a  state  of  the 
nerves  and  brain,  but  that  state  of  the  corporeal 
organs  is  obviously  neither  conception  nor  any 
other  mental  act.  And  even  upon  the  theory, 
that  in  such  cases  there  is  actually  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  of  the  absent  object  of  our  thought, 
it  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  an  image  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  can  have  no  resemblance  to  our  mental 
act.  There  may  be  an  external  cause  of  our  con- 
ception or  remembrance ;  but  whether  that  cause 
is  an  image  of  an  outward  object,  or  a  peculiar 
islate  of  the  encephalon,  it  can  obviously  bear  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  feeling  it  produces. 

What  has  been  said  of  our  ideas  of  material 
qualities  of  bodies,  applies  with  equal  fcHroe  td  our 
abstract  ideas.     In  nature  there  is  nothing  litit 
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individual  objects.  The  abstraction  is  merely  in 
our  own  mind.  In  many  instances,  that  there 
should  be  an  image  in  the  same  sense  that  there 
is  an  image  of  material  individual  qualities,  is  al- 
together unintelligible.  That  there  should  be  an 
image  of  an  individual  object  in  the  mind,  as  of 
a  rose,  an  apple,  is  at  least  conceivable.  But 
what  image  can  there  be  of  honesty,  of  justice^ 
or  of  any  other  similar  qualities?  The  ab- 
stract idea  is  merely  a  perception  of  delation, 
and  this  perception  is  wholly  mental.  The 
series  in  this  case  receives  an  addition.  All 
the  former  series, — ^the  external  object,  the  sen- 
sorial affection,  the  mental  feeling — ^must  have 
been  completed  more  than  once  before  there 
can  be  an  abstract  idea.  Whether  the  abstract 
idea,  however,  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
perceptions  or  conceptions,  or  whether  there 
intervenes  another  corporeal  affection,  may  be 
made  the  matter  of  discussion.  But  the  con- 
clusion is  in  no  degree  affected  by  our  opinion 
upon  this  point.  In  the  one  case  the  co-existing 
simple  perceptions  form  the  antecedent  of  the  re- 
lative feeling,  and  obviouly  bear  no  resemUanoe 
to  it ;  in  the  other  case,  an  affection  of  a  corporeal 
organ  is  the  antecedent,  which  can  still  less  be 
supposed  to  have  any  likeness  to  the  state  of 
a  substance  that  is  incorporeal. 

In  opposition  to  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may 
still  be  asked,  have  we  not  the  evidence  of  con- 
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sciottsness  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion; 
and  do  we  not  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  all  si- 
milar cases,  feel,  as  if  our  sensations  and  percep- 
tions and  ideas  were,  in  a  certain  respect,  foreign 
to  the  mind  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  is 
a  true  statement  in  regard  to  our  feelings  upon 
the  subject.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  province  of  consciousness  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  mind.  It  tells  us  only  what  we  feel,  and 
not  what  actually  is.  And  even  upon  this  point, 
consciousness  may  be  shown  to  bear  different, 
though  not  inconsistent  testimony.  For  if  we 
make  our  thoughts  the  object  of  a  reflex  act,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  as  impossible  to  conceive  of 
them  as  distinguishable  from  the  mind,  as  it  is 
in  the.  actual  moment  of  simple  perception,  or 
conception,  to  conceive  of  them  as  otherwise  than 
distinguishable.  A  cause  of  thought  we  can 
easily  conceive  separate  from  the  mind  in  an  out- 
ward object,  or  in  a  state  of  a  sensorial  organ, 
or  an  object  we  can  conceive  separate  from  the 
mind  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed ; 
but  what  notion  is  it  possible  to  form  of  a 
thought  distinguishable  from  the  mind  think- 
ing? 

But  though  the  doctrine  that  sensations,  per- 
ceptions, and  ideas,  are  nothing  separate  from 
the  mind,  (a  doctrine  which,  in  the  earlier  steps 
of   science,  had    never   once   been   conjectured. 
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and  which  even  in  a  period  but  little  reaioved 
from  our  own,  was  far  from  being  generally  at 
lowed,)  appears  now  so  obvious  as  to  render  any 
formal  proof  of  it  superfluous ;  the  proposition 
that  our  sensations  and  ideas  are  in  reality  the 
mind  itself,  existing  in  different  states,  may  not 
appear  so  obvious.  If  the  explanation,  however, 
that  has  been  given  of  the  negative  part  of  the 
principle  appear  satisfactory,  (an  explanation  into 
which  I  have  been  led,  not  so  much  because  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  the  conclusion,  as  because 
it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  of 
Dr.  Brown's  peculiar  ideas  upon  the  subject,)  the 
affirmative  will  be  foimd,  after  the  terms  are  ex- 
plained, to  follow  almost  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. Indeed,  after  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  an  explanation  of  the  terms  is  the  only  ^oof 
that  can  be  required. 

Sensation,  idea,  and  other  nouns  of  a  similar 
description,  are,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  abstract 
words.  And  as  there  are  no  abstractions  in  n»* 
ture,  but  only  in  our  minds,  these,  like  other 
words  of  a  similar  description,  represent  no  real 
existence,  but  merely  our  perception  of  zdatuia* 
We  can  view  a  quality  apart  from  the  substance 
in  which  it  resides,  and  we  can  invent  a  name 
expressive  of  the  quality  as  thus  viewed  by  us. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  quality 
existing  without  a  substance.    It  is  a  mere  fie- 
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ti^i  of  our  mind,  and  the  abstract  word  that  we 
employ  is  the  sign  of  our  feeling,  and  not  of  any 
thing  really  in  existence.  Thus  the  words^- 
ihought,idea»&c.— express  the  feelingthatwehaye 
i&  regard  to  a  species  of  mental  phenomena.  We 
have  seen  that  we  are  able  to  think  of  sensations, 
perceptions,  and  conceptions,  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mind.  Now,  the  words — 
sensation,  idea,  and  thought,-^-express  this  mode 
€i  conception.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  real  ex- 
istences regarding  which,  as  viewe4  in  a  particu- 
lar relation,  these  and  other  similar  words  expresB 
one  of  our  modes  of  feeling,  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive that  our  modes  of  viewing,  ot  classifjoiig, 
or  naming  them,  cannot  affect  their  essential  cha- 
racter, and  that  there  can  be  no  tjiought  distin- 
guishable from  the  thinking  mind.  When  Dr. 
Brown  says  then,  that  a  thought  is  just  the  mind 
itself  existing  in  a  certain  state,  he  refers  to  a 
particular  thought  as  it  really  exists  in  the  mind 
€i  an  individual,  and  not  to  the  idea  we  wish  to 
convey  by  the  abstract  word.  With  this  explpp 
nation,  it  seems  obvious,  that  a  thought  is  the 
mind  thinking;  an  idea,  the  mind  conceiving; 
a  sensation,  the  mind  feeling.  Sensation*^ 
this  is  an  abstract  word  denoting  a  feeling  that 
we  have  respecting  certain  phenomena  of  mind. 
But  the  abstraction  is  in  onr  mind  and  not 
in  the  phenomena.  They  are  all  individual, 
and  if  we  take  one  of  the  dass,  it  may  be  a 
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perception  of  sweetness,  and  even  of  this  it  mntt 
be  individual,  and  it  may  be  that  of  sugar.  All 
that  we  mean  by  the  word  then  is,  that  it  is 
the  mind  experiencing  a  particular  feeling  induc- 
ed by  the  presence  of  a  sapid  body  upon  the  perd* 
pient  nerves.  In  like  manner,  the  idea  of  a  rose 
is  the  mind  conceiving  a  rose,  and  the  thought  of 
danger  is  the  mind  thinking  of  danger. 

No  additional  proof  seems  necessary,  that 
sensation,  thought,  ideas,  are  merely  the  mind 
itself,  existing  in  different  states^  as  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  generalising  the  former  parti- 
cular modes  of  expression.  If  a  thought  is  the 
mind  thinking,  then  a  thought  is  the  miud  ex- 
isting in  a  certain  state ;  as  it  surely  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  mind  thinking  is  the  mind  ex- 
isting in  a  peculiar  state.  It  is  particularly  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  not  said  that  an  idea  is 
actually  the  mind,  but  that  it  is  tAe  mind  exMmg 
in  a  certain  state.  This  proposition  distinctly 
recognises  mind  as  a  substance  possessing  certain 
qualities  susceptible  of  various  modifications  or 
affections.  These  exist  successively  as  mxh 
mentary  states  of  mind,  and  constitute  all  the 
phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  mind  is 
that  which  thinks  and  feels.  But  thinking  and 
feeling  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  separate  from 
mind,  they  are  the  mind  itself  in  different  states. 
Not  actually  the  mind  itself.  For  we  employ  die 
word  mind  to  signify  the  unknown  substance. 
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which  we  know  merely  by  its  qualities.  But  m 
we  are  not  to  distinguish  between  the  mind  and 
its  qualities,  seeing  that  we  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  one  only  by  our  consciousness  of  the  other, 
the  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible,  that  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  the  mind  itself  in  dif- 
ferent states. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  power 
in  a  former  chapter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
enter  at  present  upon  the  question,  as  to  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  the  powers  of  the  mind.  To 
those  who  have  examined  Dr.  Brown's  doctrines 
in  regard  to  causation,  I  trust  it  will  appear  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  tliat  the  powers  or  faculties  of 
the  mind,  are  in  reality  the  mind  itself,  existing 
in  relation  to  its  former  states,  or  to  certain  ex- 
ternal changes.* 

Such  is  the  great  principle  that  Dr.  Brown 
keeps  in  view  in  all  his  investigations.  And  if 
we  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  speculations, 
we  must  have  this  principle  constantly  before  us. 
When  we  think  of  the  ideas  and  feelings,  the 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  they  are  differ- 
ent from  the  mind,  tliey  are  the  mind  itself  in 
different  states  and  relations.     When  we  have 

*  For  some  remarks  in  r^;ard  to  the  aooordanoe  of  the  Tiews 
contained  in  this  chapter  with  the  doctrines  of  Fhrtnology,  see 
Note  N. 

Q 
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observed  all  these,  analysed  and  classified  them 
upon  philosophical  principles  of  arrangement*  we 
know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  mind»  we  have 
accomplished  all  that  philosophy  can  in  this  de- 
partment effect,  and  the  mental  science  is  com- 
plete. 

Our  knowledge  of  mind  then,  according  to  Dr. 
Brown,  as  well  as  our  knowledge  of  matter,  is 
merely  relative.  We  know  it  only  as  susceptible 
of  feelings  that  have  already  existed ;  and  of  the 
essence  of  mind,  except  in  relation  to  these  feel- 
ings, or  of  any  other  feelings  of  which  our  loinda 
might  in  other  circumstances  be  susceptible,  we 
know  nothing.  The  object  that  Dr.  Brown  pro- 
poses, is,  therefore,  essentially  different  from  that 
of  those  who  direct  their  inquiries  to  ascertajii 
the  nature  of  the  substance  mind.  The  real  ]ihi- 
losophy  of  mind  is  independent  of  any  fanciful 
conjectures  that  may  be  formed  in  rqpurd  to  the 
essence  of  the  thinking  principle ;  and  differs  from 
them  (according  to  the  excellent  iiluBtratiim  of 
Mr.  Stewart,)  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  i«*|TirH" 
of  Galileo  concerning  the  laws  of  moving  bodieib 
differ  from  the  disputes  of  the  ancient  sophista 
concerning  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  mo- 
tion. 

But  while  all  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  mind 
itself  is  considered  by  Dr.  Brown  as  unphiloaoplhi- 
cal,  seeing  that  nothing  more  can  be  known  than 
the  successive  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  he  is 
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carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  those  sceptical 
writers  who  deny  the   existence  of  mind  alto- 
gether, and  who   suppose  that   our  successire 
thoughts  and  feelings  constitute  mind  itself.    He 
expressly  states,  "  that,  by  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  to 
some  permanent  subfecL    Matter  is  the  perma^ 
nent  subject  of  certain  qualities,  extension,  and 
its  consequent  divisibility,  attraction,  r^ulsion  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  permanent  exbibitler  to 
us  of  certain  Varying  phenomena  which  we  ob-^ 
serve.     Mind  is  the  permanent  subject  of  Certidb 
qualities,  or  states,  or  Affections,  of  a  diSktent 
class — -perceptianf    memory,   reason^  Joy,  S^^^^ 
love,  hate ;  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  vaifying  |ihe- 
nomena  of  which  we  are  conscious."     What  Di*.' 
Brown  maintains,  therefore,  is,  that  though,  by 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  cannot 
but  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  substance  miiid, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  of  this 
substance,  except  in  relation  to  the  states  that 
have  formed  or  form  our  momentary  coiiscious- 
ness,  and  that  it  shows  our  ignorance  of  the  limits 
of  mental  physiology  to  inquire  farther. 

"  He,  indeed,  it  may  always  safely  be  presum- 
ed, knows  least  of  the  mind  who  thinks  that  he 
knows  its  substance  best.  ^  What  is  the  soul  ?' 
was  a  question  once  put  to  Marivaux.     ^  I  know 
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nothing  of  it/  he  answered,  *  but  that  it  is  spi- 
ritual and  immortal.'  '  Well/  said  his  friend, 
*  let  us  ask  Fontenelle,  and  he  will  tell  us  what 
it  is.'  '  No/  cried  Marivaux,  ^  ask  any  body  but 
Fontenelle,  for  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
know  any  more  about  it  than  we  do.' 

^*  It  is  to  the  phenomena  only,  then,  that  onr 
attention  is  to  be  given,  not  to  any  vain  inqui- 
ries into  the  absolute  nature  of  the  substances 
which  exhibit  the  phenomena.  This  alone  is  In- 
timate philosophy, — ^philosophy  which  must  for 
ever  retain  its  claim  to  our  assent,  amid  the  rise 
and  fall  of  all  those  spurious  speculations,  to 
which  our  vanity  is  so  fond  of  giving  the  names 
of  theory  and  system.  Whatever  that  may  be, 
in  itself,  which  feels,  and  thinks,  and  wills,— -if 
our  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  volitions  be  the 
same, — all  which  we  can  know,  and  compare^ 
and  arrange,  must  be  the  same ;  and,  while  we 
confine  our  attention  to  these,  the  general  laws  of 
their  succession  which  we  infer,  and  the  varioas  ^ 
relations  which  they  seem  to  bear  to  each  other, 
may  be  admitted  equally  by  those  whose  opi- 
nions, as  to  the  absolute  nature  of  the  feeUng  and 
thinking  principle,  differ  fundamentally.**  * 

Upon  the  principle,  then,  that  the  variooB  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  are  nothing  more  than  the  mind 
itself  existing  in  different  states,  and  that  the  Im- 

*  Lectures,  toI.  i.  p.  193. 
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siness  of  the  metaphydidan  is  to  analyse  and  ar- 
range these  states.  Dr.  Brown  proceeds  to  divide 
them  into  classes  and  orders. 

^^  Of  these  states  or  affections  of  mind,  when 
we  consider  them  in  all  their  variety,  tliere  is 
one  physical  distinction  that  cannot  fail  to  strike 
us.  Some  of  them  arise  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  external  things — ^the  others,  in  con- 
sequence of  mere  previous  feelings  of  the  mind 
itself. 

'^  In  this  difference,  then,  of  their  antecedents, 
we  have  a  ground  of  primary  division.  The 
phenomena  may  be  arranged  as  of  two  classes, 
the  External  affections  of  the  mind,  tlie  Internal 
affections  of  the  mind." 

"  The  former  of  these  classes  admits  of  very 
easy  subdivision,  according  to  the  bodily  organs 
affected. 

"  The  latter  may  be  divided  into  two  orders. 
Intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  and  Emotions. 
These  orders,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  in 
themselves,  exhaust,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the 
whole  phenom^ia  of  the  class."* 

Such  is  Dr.  Brown's  division  of  the  mental 
phenomena ;  but  before  proceeding  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  particular  phenomena  of  mind,  there 
is  a  general  view  with  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck.     The  mind  exists  in  states  the  most 

*  Physiology^  pp.  41—43. 
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various.  We  know  all  tliese  diversities  of  eondi* 
tion,  and  yet  we  are  still  irresistibly  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  permanent 
subject.  What  is  the  conscioMness  by  which  we 
know  the  various  states  of  mind,  and  what  is  our 
belief  of  personal  identity  ? 

Consciousness  has  been  represented,  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  philosophers,  *  as  one  of  the  inteU 
lectual  powers  of  the  mind,  differing  from  its 
other  powers  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each 
other,  and  having,  for  its  object,  all  the  passions 
and  actions  and  operations  of  our  minds  whUe 
they  are  present.   Now,  that  any  particular  fisel- 
ing  is  so  radically  different  from  the  sentient 
principle  as  to  justify  us  in  classifying  it  in  the 
relation  of  an  olyect  to  this  sentient  principle,  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  I 
have   endeavoured   to   establish,   as    that   upon 
which  Dr.  Brown  proceeds.     Accordingly,  Dr. 
Brown  maintains,  that   consciousness  is  truly 
nothing  more  than  a  general  name,  expressive 
of  the  whole  variety  of  our  feelings.    The  mind 
cannot  exist  in  two  states,   one   of  oonscious- 
ness,  and  another  of  a  feeling  wholly  distinguish- 
able from  it.    /  am  conscious  ^  a 
feelings  means  only,  I  feel  in  a  partieuhar 
ner^  or,  my  mind  exists  in  that  state  which  oonsti- 
tutes  a  certain  feeling.     In  many  cases  our  fest 

*  See  Rcid*8  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  3«.    Sec  also  Stewart's  Ondiseii 
p.  18. 
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ings  ai'e  entirely  simple,  *  and  arise,  alid  exist, 
and  pass  away,  without  any  consideration  on  our 
part  that  they  are  the  feelings  of  that  being  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  self ;  and  in  these  in^ 
stances  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  conscious 
ness  distinguishable  from  the  feeling.  But  akmg 
with  the  present  feeling,  the  remembrance  of 
some  former  feeling  may  arise,  and  then,  by  the 
irresistible  law  of  our  nature  which  inqiresses  us 
with  our  identity,  the  two  feelings  which  we  re- 
cognise as  different  in  themselves  are  yet  conceived 
to  belong  to  the  same  being.  But  here  there  is 
obviously  nothing  more  than  the  belief  of  our 
own  identity,  or  at  least  there  is  nothing  more 
than  the  consideration,  that  the  present  feeMn^ 
is  one  niomentary  state  of  the  permanent  sub- 
stance I.  The  state  of  mind  is  in  no  essttitial 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
cases  of  remembrance,  in  all  which  there  is  a 
retrospect  of  some  former  feeling  of  the  mind, 
together  with  that  belief  of  identity  which  is 
common  to  memory  in  all  its  forms. 

*  Mr.  Stewart  is  of  a  difierent  opinion,  and  states,  that,  ''  of  all 
the  present  operations  of  the  mind,  consciousness  is  an  iliseiMrable 
concomitant."  Ouilinis,  IS.  It  seems  obvious,  that  by  eonaddvii* 
ness  he  here  means  something  distinct  from  the  present  feeling  or 
operation  of  mind.  Besides  the  radical  difference  in  r^ard  to  sepa- 
rate faculties.  Dr.  Brown  maintains  that  comparatiyely  few  otont 
feeHngaare  accompanied  with  the  consideration,  that  they  bdoilg  to 
the  bmg  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  self.  Upon  such  a  sul^ect 
every  individual  must  examine  the  phenomena  in  his  own  mind 
before  he  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  himself. 
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That  Dr.  Brown's  representation  of  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  consciousness,  is  more 
correct  than  any  tliat  had  formerly  been  given 
by  philosophers,  appears  to  me  to  be  indisput- 
able. That  ihe  notion  of  self,  arising  from  the 
remembrance  of  a  past  and  the  existence  of  a 
present  feeling,  is  the  only  consciousness  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  distinct 
power ;  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
this  power  to  be  distinct  from  what  is  exhibited 
in  the  ordinary  cases  of  remembrance,  requires 
only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  be  assented  to.  Be- 
tween the  simple  notion  of  self,  consdousness,  and 
memory,  I  can  see  no  difference,  except  that, 
in  the  first,  our  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  permanent  substance  self;  in  the  second,  to 
the  present ;  and  in  the  third,  to  the  past  ob- 
ject. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  I  conceive  that 
the  peculiar  notions  entertained  by  Dr.  Brown 
respecting  the  indivisibility  of  the  states  of  mind, 
has  prevented  his  statement  of  this  doctrine  from 
being  so  perfectly  satisfactory  as  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  That  the  mind,  as  a  substance 
and  in  itself,  is  simple  and  indivisible  in  the  most 
complex  of  its  consciousnesses,  cannot  be  disputed 
by  thosewho  admit  that  it  is  immaterial.  But  then, 
though  simple  in  itself,  it  may  be  complex  aa  we 
have  seen  in  its  relations  ;  and  by  one  or  more  -of 
the  related  objects  being  removed  or  modified,  the 
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mind  may  in  this  sense  exist  in  a  state  more  or 
less  complex.  For  example,  let  ns  suppose  that 
we  experience  the  sensation  excited  by  the  fra- 
grance of  a  rose.  Dr.  Reid  himself  would  allow 
that  this  sensation  might  exist  alone,  without  any 
remembrance  of  any  past  feeling,  and  without  any 
belief  in  our  identity.  Here  then  we  have  the 
mind  existing  in  one  simple  relation  to  one  qua- 
lity of  an  external  object.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  here  no  consciousness  separate  from  the 
sensation.  Let  the  rose  be  now  removed,  and  let 
the  sensation  be  followed  by  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  sound  of  a  flute.  In  that  case,  the  mind 
may  be  completely  absorbed  by  the  new  sensation, 
and  then  the  sensation  and  consciousness  will,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  be  the  same,  and  the  mind 
still  exists  in  one  simple  relation  to  one  quality  of 
body.  Or  we  may  suppose  that  the  memory  of 
the  fragrance  may  continue  in  the  mind,  along 
with  the  perception  of  the  melody.  Now,  I  think  it 
is  conceivable,  that  even  in  this  case  the  sensation 
of  the  sound  and  the  remembrance  of  the  fra- 
grance, might  exist  together  without  the  notion  of 
self  arising  in  the  mind.  It  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  sensation  might  be  renewed  in 
the  mind  without  any  such  belief;  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that 
this  revival  of  feeling  might  co-exist  with  a  new 
sensation,  and  yet  no  such  belief  follow.   Whether 
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in  point  of  fact  they  ever  do  thus  co-exist,  is 
another  isubject  of  inquiry,  and  does  not  affisct 
the  view  I  wish  to  lay  before  the  reader.^-Jf 
we  conceive  the  sensation  and  the  remembnnce 
thus  co-existingy  we  have  the  mind  in  a  com- 
plex state.     It  now  exists  in  a  double  relation, 
first,  to  the  external  quality  of  sound,  and  se- 
condly, to  one  of  its  own  former  states.     Here 
then  is  a  complex  state  that  may  be  analysed. 
Not  certainly  by  placing  it  in  a  crudUe^  or 
by  adhibiting  mechanical  instruments  of  separa- 
tion, but  by  conceiving  or  actually  mnlfiffg  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  to  which  it   bears  a 
complex  relation,  different.     Suppose  that  the 
mind  had  not  previously  experienced  the  sensa- 
tion of  fragrance,  then  the  remembrance  of  it 
would  not  have   co-existed  with  the  sound  of 
the  flute.     Or  suppose  that  tlie  sound  of  the  flute 
ceased  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  the  fragrance  arose^ 
and  that  no  memory  of  the  sound  remained,  then 
we  have  the  memory  of  the  fragrance  akmet  and 
nothing  more.     Upon  any  of  these  suppositions 
the  notion  of  self  could  not  be  supposed  to  arise. 
But  the  remembrance  of  the  fragrance  and  the 
sensation  of  the  sound  combined  do  not  ooiisti- 
tute  the  belief.     That  belief,  by  an  irresistible 
law  of  our  nature,  arises  upon  tlieir  co-existence, 
but  is  distinguishable  from  them.     It  could  not 
be  imagined  to  exist  without  these  or  similar 
feelings  ;  but  these  or  similar  feelings  might  be 
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supposed  to  exist  without  being  followed  by  that 
belief d— Such  then  seems  to  be  the  analysis  of  our 
ecmsciousnest.     We  have  a  series  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  or  rather  of  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilities.    And  in  the  last  step  of  the  process,  we 
have  the  mind,  existing  in  one  simple  state  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  its  essential  nature,  but  in  a  state 
really  complex  in  reference  to  outward  objects 
and  to  its  own  antecedent  states.     The  notion  of 
self  is  perfectly  simple,  and  we  cannot  in  any  in- 
telligible sense  apply  divisibility  to  it.     But  it 
is  the  result  of  a  variety  of  objects, — of  exter^ 
nal  qu^ties  of  matter,  and  of  antecedent  states 
of  mind.    And  tliough  all  the  different  elem^its 
that  thus  form  the  consciousness  are  one  state  of 
one  indivisible  subject,  they  are  one  state  formed 
of  a  variety  of  relations.     I  have  dwelt  the  longer 
upon  this  view  of  the  phenomena,  both  as  inter- 
esting in  this  particular  application,  and  because 
it  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  illustrat- 
ing the  doctrine  that  I  laid  down  in  a  former  part 
of  this  chapter,  respecting  the  compatibility  of 
complexness  of  relations,  and  simplicity  of  sub- 
ject.    It  will  not  again  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
such  minuteness  of  analysis. 

Not  only  in  the  remembrance  of  a  past  feeling, 
and  in  the  experience  of  a  present  feeling,  does 
the  notion  of  self  arise,  in  turning  our  thoughts 
to  all  the  variety  of  our  fugitive  affections,  the 
Identity  of  the  subject  mind  is  irresistibly  im- 
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pressed  upon  our  belief.     Now,  what  is  the  na« 
ture  of  the  principle  by  which  we  believe  in  our 
Personal  Identity  ?  We  do  not  derive  our  bdief 
from  reason,  if  hy  reason  we  mean  that  power 
hy  which  we  draw  a  conclusion  from  some  for- 
mer proposition ;  for  there  is  nothing  Ia  any  one 
of  our  sensations  or  emotions  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  any  other,  as  comprehended 
in  it.     Indeed  so  far  is  the  belief  of  our  identity 
from  being  derived  from  reason,  that  the  very 
notion  of  reasoning  necessarily  involves  the  be- 
lief.    The  truth  of  the  belief  is  assumed  also  in 
memory,  in  which  there  is  the  revival  of  a  for- 
mer feeling,  the  idea  of  time  and  the  notion  of 
self.     It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  time  and  the 
revival  of  a  former  feeling  might  be  conceived  to 
co-exist   without   any  other  notion ;   and  that 
the  existence,  therefore,  of  any  other  notion 
mains  to  be  explained.     As  it  is  neither 
nor  memory  that  conveys  the  belief,  we  can  ao* 
count  for  it  only  by  supposing  that  it  flows  from 
a  principle  of  intuition,  of  which  no  fiEutfaer  ac* 
count  can  be  given  tlian  that  it  forms  a  ptrt  of 
our  constitution,  and  operates  universally,  imme- 
diately, and  irresistibly  as  often  as  we  tfaink  of 
the  past  and  the  present.* 


*  AU  the  lectures  upon  this  sultject  are  extremely  nhiablej  and 
1  would  particukrly  recommend  them  to  the  yoonger  ttndflDts  of 
mind  as  admirahly  calculated  not  merely  to  utktf  then  in  t^ 
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As  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  mind,  as  one 
permanent  substance,  is  derived  from  an  intuitive 
principle  of  our  nature  ;  and  as  we  caii  give  no 
other  reason  for  our  belief,  but  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  us  not  to  believe,  so  our  belief  in  a  ma- 
terial world,  external  to  us,  and  having  qualities 
corresponding  to  our  perceptions,  is  without  any 
evidence  of  mere  reason,  except  that  which  is 
founded  on  our  actual  impossibility  of  disbeliev*^ 
ing  the  existence  of  such  a  world.  Our  percep- 
tions, as  we  have  seen,  are  mere  states  of  the 
mind,  and  nothing  more.  What  we  call  our 
knowledge  of  matter,  is  either  the  mental  state 
that  we  term  perception,  or  an  inference  from  this 
mental  state,  that  must  be  itself  equally  a  modi- 
fication of  the  mind.  But  then  the  very  state  of 
mind  that  we  term  perception  or  an  inference 
from  perception,  is  a  state  of  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  something  distinct  from  ourselves.     The 


gard  to  this  very  difficalt  question^  but  also  to  improve  their  dk 
cursiye  faculties,  to  train  them  up  to  habits  of  analytic  inquiry, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  truly  philosophic  spirit.  The  oli(jeo» 
tions  that  are  stated  to  the  reality  of  our  identity,  are  in  a  great 
measure  original,  and  the  answer  to  them  is  equally  ingenious  and 
satisfactory.  By  a  process  of  reasoning  the  most  perfectly  subtle, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  perfectly  oondusiye,  he  shows  that 
it  is  a  law  both  of  matter  and  mind,  that  there  may  be  a  complete 
change  of  tendencies  or  physical  character,  without  any  essential 
change ;  and  that  absolute  identity,  in  the  strictest  s^nse  of  that 
term,  is  consistent  with  infinite  diversities. 
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state  of  mind  does  not  lead  to  this  belief,  bat  is 
the  belief.  Beyond  this  irresistible  faith,  there  Is 
nothing  indeed  on  which  a  reasoner  can  fbond 
his  demonstration.  But  this  faith  has  all  the 
force  of  demonstration  itself,  because  it  has  all  the 
qualities  of  those  primitive  truths  which  demon- 
stration itself  only  evolves  more  fully  in  unex- 
pected applications  of  them,  but  does  not  render 
of  stronger  evidence  than  they  were  felt  to  pos- 
sess before  the  demonstration  began. 

It  appears,  then,  that  our  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  s 
principle  of  intuition.  But  is  this  intuitive 
principle  primary,  and  peculiar  to  our  sensation, 
or  is  it  common  to  them  with  other  feelings  ?  Is 
our  knowledge  of  external  things,  to  be  ascribed 
to  an  immediate  intuition  accompanying  onr  first 
sensations,  or  is  it  the  gradual  result  of  other  ge» 
neral  influences  ?  That  smelling,  tasting,*  heaiv 


*  By  far  the  most  ingenloiu  and  originml  part  of  Dr. 
ooune  ia  that  which  relates  to  the  senses.  To  giTo  a  doetdi 
of  his  more  important  Yiews  upon  this  subject  woold  ooeapy  buuij 
pages.  I  must,  therefore^  satisfy  myself  with  stating  the  imh 
of  his  inquiries.  1  may  here  relicTe  for  a  time  the  attentka  of  Ae 
reader,  by  a  quotation,  that  will  show  how  interesting  tlie  aaost  alH 
Btract  and  apparently  unpromising  subject  is  capable  of  bei^gmade. 
''In  considering  the  adTsntages  which  we  derive  fWin  00  orgms 
of  smell  and  taste^  the  mere  pleasures  which  they  dbcedy  afiiri, 
as  a  part  of  the  general  happiness  of  life,  are  to  be  ifgwded,  tnm 
thefar  fkequent  occurrence,  as  of  no  inconsidetable  amount  Hm 
fragrance  of  the  fields  enters  largely  into  that  obscure  but  ddigll*' 
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iug,  and  touching,  could  give  us  no  information 
concerning  external  objects  seems  to  be  generally 
allowed.     If  we  had  no  other  senses  but  these. 


ful  group  of  images^  which  rise  in  our  minds  on  the  mere  names  of 
springs  summer^  the  country^  and  seems  to  represent  the  very  form 
of  ethereal  purity^  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  heaven  itself. 

'Mf  we  imagine  all  the  innumerable  flowers  which  nature  pours 
out^  like  a  tribute  of  incense  to  the  God  who  is  adorning  her^  again 
to  be  stripped,  in  a  single  moment,  of  their  odour,  though  they  were 
to  retain  all  their  bright  diversities  of  colouring,  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit  which  animates  them, — how  cold 
and  dead  would  they  instantly  become, — and  how  much  should  we 
lose  of  that  vernal  joy,  which  renders  the  season  of  blossoms  almost 
a  new  life  to  ourselves. 


In  vain  the  golden  Mom  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing; 
With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  90ft 

She  woos  the  tardy  Spring ; 
Till  April  starts  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground. 

"  It  is  by  this  delightful  quality  that  the  tribes  of  vegetable  life 
seem  to  hold  a  sort  of  social  and  spiritual  communion  with  us.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  the  voice  with  which  they  address  us,  and  a  voice 
which  speaks  only  of  happiness.  To  him  who  walks  among  the 
flowers  which  he  has  tended. 

Each  odoriferous  leaf. 
Each  opening  blossom,  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

*'  The  pleasures  of  the  sense  of  taste,  in  the  moderate  eujoyiBeot 
of  which  there  is  nothing  reprehensible,  are,  in  a  peeuliar  manner, 
associated  with  family  happiness.  To  have  met  frequently  at  the 
same  board,ia  no  small  part  of  many  of  the  delightful  remembranoes 
of  friendship ;  and  to  meet  again  at  the  same  board,  after  years  of 
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we  might  liave  peculiar  sensations  repeated  in 
varied  and  endless  succession,  and  we  might 
ascribe  these  changes  to  a  cause  of  some  sort ; 
but  of  extension,  resistance,  or  any  of  what  have 
been  called  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  we 
could  have  no  knowledge.*  As  a  knowledge  of 
a  cause  of  the  kind  which  we  term  corporeal,  is 
confessedly  indiscoverable  by  any  of  the  senses 
already  mentioned,  it  has  seemed  to  many  philo- 

abaence,  is  a  pleasure  that  almost  makes  atonement  for  the  long  and 
dreary  intenral  between.  In  some  half-cirilised  coantries,  in  whidi 
the  influence  of  simple  feelings  of  this  kind  is  at  once  more  foraUe 
in  itselfy  and  less  olMCured  in  the  confusion  of  eyer-varying  frivo- 
lities and  passions^  this  hospitable  bond  forms,  as  you  well  know, 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  obligation,  sufficient  often  to 
check  the  impetuosity  of  vindictiye  passions  whidi  no  other  r^ 
membrance  could,  in  the  moment  of  fury,  restrain.  Had  there 
been  no  pleasure  attached  to  a  repast,  independent  of  the  mere  r^ 
lief  from  the  pain  of  hunger,  the  coarse  and  equal  food  woold  pr»* 
baUy  haye  been  taken  by  each  individual  apart,  and  might  eiei^ 
like  our  other  animal  necessities,  have  been  associated  with  fmlh^jji 
which  would  haye  rendered  solitude  a  duty  of  external  deeomnL 
It  would  not  be  easy,  eyen  for  those  who  haye  been  accmloaed  to 
trace  a  sim^e  cause  through  all  its  remotest  operationa,  to  Mj,  htm 
much  of  happiness,  and  how  much  even  of  the  warm  teodttBMi 
of  virtue,  would  be  destroyed  by  the  change  of  manner^  whidi 
should  simply  put  an  end  to  the  social  meal;  that  meal  iMA  nam 
calls  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  suspend  their  carea  tea  wUk^ 
and  to  eigoy  that  cheerfulness  which  is  best  reflected  from  cnhen, 
and  which  can  be  permanent  only  when  it  is  so  reflected,  from  aoul 
to  soul,  and  from  eye  to  eye."^Lecture$,  i.  415— 41T. 

•  Berkeley  supposed  that  visible  figure  is  an  original  if*^*tfim  cf 
vision.  But  the  impoesibilty  of  this  Dr.  Brown  haa  ntiafiietorflj 
shown,  in  a  discussion  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  eqinal  in 
point  of  originality  and  ingenuity,  since  the  time  of  Maldmndie. 
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sophers  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  our  acquaintance  with  matter  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  sense  of  touch. 

By  a  more  minute  and  delicate  analysis,  how* 
ever,  Dr.  Brown  has  satisfactorily  shown  that 
our  feelings  of  resistance  and  extension  are  the 
result  of  organic  affections,  not  tactual,  but  mus- 
cular, and  that  neither  of  them  can  be  cgnsidered 
as  direct  tangible  qualities.  Our  muscular  frame 
is  not  merely  that  by  which  motion  is  performed ; 
it  is  the  source  also  of  a  peculiar  class  of  feelings, 
and  is  truly  an  organ  of  sense.  The  pain  of  in- 
exertion,  the  oppressive  uneasiness  of  fatigue 
arising  from  over-exertion,  and  the  feelings  of  a 
fainter  kind  which  accompany  the  simpler  con- 
tractions, are  familiar  to  all,  and  sufficiently  prove 
that  our  muscular  frame  is  a  source  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  sensations.  To  this  source  our  ideas  of 
resistance  and  extension  are  to  be  traced. 

That  our  feeling  of  resistance  in  all  its  varieties 
of  hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness,  so- 
lidity, liquidity,  &c.  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
tactual  origin,  appears  obvious  from  the  ease, 
with  which  we  may  distinguish  between  the  feel- 
ing which  arises  when  we  endeavour  to  perform 
an  accustomed  contraction  and  the  Contraction  is 
impeded,  and  the  feeling  which  ariste  on  the 
mere  touch  of  bodies  when  no  muscular  effort 
has  been  made.  The  feeling  that  we  experience 
upon  the  pressure  of  any  substance  upon  the  palm 

R 
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of  the  hand,  when  we  do  not  use  any  muflde.  is 
altogether  different  from  the  feeling  of  hardne89» 
softness,  &c.  and  though  it  may  lead  to  the  ides 
of  these  qualities,  it  is  only  because  it  has  been 
associated  with  the  feelings  that  result  from 
impeded  muscular  effort. 

It  admits  of  equally  satisfactory  proof,  that  the 
ideas  of  extension,  and  of  the  modes  of  extensioD, 
are  not  obtained  from  touch.  If  touch  be  truly  the 
direct  and  primary  sense  of  magnitude  and  form, 
as  hearing  is  the  sense  of  sound,  it  should  be  equal- 
ly  the  sense  of  every  variety  of  these,  as  hearii^ 
is  the  sense  of  every  variety  ol  soimd.  But  the 
simple  experiment,  of  pressing  on  the  pabn  of  any 
one  whose  eyes  have  been  previously  closed  atiy 
irregular  figure,  will  satisfy  him  that  touch  oi  it- 
self is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  magni* 
tude  or  figure.  When  a  small  body,  as  the  heed 
of  a  pin,  is  gently,  pressed  upon  the  palm,  we  do 
experience  a  certain  sensation,  but  scarcely  my 
of  magnitude,  and  none  of  a  distinct  figwe. 
And  if  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  hand 
is  equally  pressed  on  any  uniform  level  snrfto^ 
larger  than  itself  and  of  the  same  temperatar^ 
and  if  the  fingers  are  kept  separate^  without 
any  peculiar  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  parti- 
cular fingers,  no  distinction  of  the  opeu  spaces 
will  be  perceived  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
will.be  impossible  to  discover  by  this  opersticm 
the  number  of  the  fingers  that  are  extended  over 
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thesurfaoe  campresaecL  Those  fisets,  which  ever^ 
otte  may  easily  aaeertain  for  himaelf,  {though 
tfaaae  who  are  unaocaistomed  to  sudi  e]q)eriiaeiitor 
will  find  an  eSbrt  of  afaBtracstloa  necosaarys)  d^ 
Hioastrate  that  touch  »  not  th^  ioMPaediate  sent^ 
of  the  varieties  of  figure. 

The  knowiadge  of  theprimary  quaUties.pf  matr : 
ter  not  being  deriired  fiwm  touch.  Dr.  Browitiadiir 
poasd  to  aaeribe  liiem  to  a  muscular  afiectibn.^  Jm 
Older  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  io.  which  Itm 
knowledge  is  attained^  we  must  conceive  to  lourt. 
selves  a  being  ignorant  alike  that  it  poss^iles  .in 
corpODtal  frame,  and  that  there  is.a  SMiterial  world* 
bearing  to  that  fnme  certain  impaitanftrelatiKina^ 
This  may  be  conceived  to  be  ike  state  in  finhklir 
the  infant  exists  upon  its  first  entrance  layta  life. 
From  the  moment  at  which  liis  fingers  b^^n  tb 
move  towards  the  palm,  to  the  momeiat  at  wfaick 
they  close  on  it,  there  is  a  regular  series  pi  it^Hh 
ings,  which  is  renewed  as  often  as  the  DttDtioii  ta 
renewed.  As  length,  whef&er  of  space  lar  timt^ 
is  nothing  moce,  in  our  conoepdosi,  than  a  Jariaa 
of  continuous  parts,  ihe  motion  of  a  regular  imi 
limited  l^igth  is  thus  acquired^  and  baopmas  ha- 
bitual ;  so  habitual  that  the  first  Reeling  which 
attends  the  incdpie&t  contracting  af  the  AM0mf$ 
suggest^  a  length  that  may  be  expeetad  tofonow«. 
When  the  movement  is  interrupted  by  a  hard 
body  {daced  in  tihe  paJni,  the  leeUng  ^  reaiataoef 
is  experimioed,  and  according  to  the>  .geueial  priiah 
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ciples  of  suggestion  that  feeling  becomes  repie^. 
sentative  of  the  length  of  which  it  supplies  tlie 
place.  Further,  the  infant  soon  discovers  that 
the  motion  of  his  fingers  is  renewable  b^  his 
will.  But  when  an  external  substance  is  plac* 
ed  in  his  hand,  the  motion  is  suspended  con- 
trary to  his  will.  A  new  feeling  arises,  and 
he  ascribes  the  feeling  of  resistance  to  something 
that  is  foreign  to  him.  There  is  something  then 
which  is  not  himself;  something  that  represents 
a  certain  length ;  something  that  gives  rise  to 
the  feeling  of  resistance.  Here,  then,  are  the 
elements  of  our  idea  of  matter,  as  that  whidi  is 
without  us,  which  has  parts,  and  which  resists 
our  efforts  to  compress  it. 

It  follows  from  all  this,  according  to  Dr.  Brown, 
that  there  is  not  any  peculiar  intuition  to  which 
our  knowledge  of  external  things  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Neither  is  it  immediate.  It  is  progressive  in  toiicli» 
as  it  is  allowed  to  be  in  vision ;  and  the  gradnat 
acquirement  of  this  knowledge  implies  only  audi 
associations,  inferences,  and  intuitions^  as  are 
oonmion  to  all  our  phjrsical  reasonings. 

I  am  aware  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  render  a 
subject  so  exceedingly  obscure  in  itself  easfly  iii-i 
telligible  even  with  the  fullest  illustratioD.  And 
chough  I  have  employed,  as  much  as  poasiUe, 
the  language  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  can  scarcely  hope 
that  my  abstract  will  be  understood,  except  by 
those  who  are  much  accustomed  to  sueh  ape- 
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cttlations;  even  to  them  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  this  portion  of  'Dr. 
Brown's  work,  if  they  wish  to  attain  a  full  ao 
quaantance  with  his  views  upon  this  subject. 
Their  ingenuity  and  originality  will  amply  repay 
them,  even  though  they  may  not  agree,  as  I  con- 
fess I  cannot,  in  this  point,  altogether  agree  in 
his  conclusion. 

That  the  varied  exertions  of  our  muscles,  and 
the  immediate  feelings  that  are  the  result  of  these 
exertions,  are  indispensably  necessaiy  to  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world,  seems  to  be  most 
satisfactorily  established ;  and  that  the  associa- 
tions, inferences,  and  intuitions  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  our  physical  reasonings,  enter  largely 
into  the  process  by  which  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  primary  qualities,  seems  also  indisputa- 
ble. But  something  more  than  the  muscular 
sensations,  and  the  influence  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples common  in  all  our  reasonings,  is  I  conceive 
necessary  to  account  for  the  origin  of  our  notions 
of  these  qualities. 

According  to  Dr.  Brown,  the  notion  of  a  re- 
sisting and  extended  external  mass  is  preceded 
by  the  acquired  notion  of  length.  And  if  the 
notion  of  length  in  space  could  be  traced  to 
muscular  sensation,  there  would  be  great  plau- 
sibility in  his  theory.  But  to  me  it  appears  in- 
conceivable, how  we  can  acquire  the  notion  of 
space,  or  of  any  of  the  modes  of  space,  with- 
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out  the  previous  notion  of  tu  extended 
i^tanee.  In  the  circumstanees  rapposed,  the  little 
inquirer  does  dot  as  yet  even  knotr  that  h*  fan 
any  organ  separate  from  his  own  mind*  Hom^'  I 
can  easily  perceive  that  he  may  arrive  at  the  mo- 
tion of  time,  in  looking  back  upon  the  series  cf 
his  continuous  feelings  during  the  movement  of 
his  fingers,  in  the  same  way  that  the  notioii 
might  arise  in  reflecting  upon  any  other  series  of 
continuous  feelings.*  But  the  muscular  fodirngB 
that  are  immediately  experienced  upon  moving 
the  fingers,  and  the  notion  of  length  of  time  that 
arises  upon  reflecting  upon  these  contunuNis 
muscular  feelings,  are  both  as  distinct  horn  the 
notion  of  length  of  space,  as  the  mere  tactual 
sensation  upon  the  pressure   of  a  hard   aiib- 


*  Dr.  Reid  (Inquiry^  chap.  iii.  sect  0.)  his  profcd  thstive 

do  not  derive  tbe  idea  of  extension  firom  the  senae  of  tooA  i  asd 

he  hints  at  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  idea  arising  finom  whst 

he  calls  "  the  flexure  of  the  joints  and  the  swelling  of  the  nnis- 

cles."    But  Dr.  Brown  has  advanced  a  new  tigomeat  from  Ast 

flexure  heing  impeded^  which  Dr.  Reid  does  not  neec    Bodi  fStm 

5th  and  6th  sections^  however^  are  very  well  worthy  of  poruiaL 

They  contain  more  original  matter,  perhaps,  than  Dr.  Brown  has 

allowed,  and  may  he  advantageously  studied  along  with  Dr. 

Brown's  remarks  upon  them.    Dr.  Brown*s  chief  flMrit  Jn  Ciiis 

part  of  his  course,  consists  in  the  light  that  he  Ihrowa  on  a  fwt  of 

our  frame,  formerly  very  little  attended  to  hy  phUoaophers,  and 

hi  the  Justcr  views  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  peresptfam.    A  part 

of  Note  6  in  8tewart*s  PhiloMophical  Essays  Hlay  be  iln  Ntd 

with  advantage  upon  this  subject.    There  is  mush  ia  that  aoM^ 

indeed,  with  which  I  cannot  agree,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  oe- 

casion,  perhaps,  to  revert 
2 
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•teiee  Upon  the  palm  is  from  tbe  idea  of  reakih 
must.  This  I  ccmetiTe  to  be  one  of  the  iwe  in- 
etaaen,  pcrinqpB  it  is  the  onlj^iastaoes  to  be 
fiomd  m  his  vnikmg^  In  which  Dr.  Bravm  liaa 
'fiEdlen  into  tlK  paniogisDi  of  repnesenting  a  eo»- 
aUmt  oooijimctioo  as  fanpfying  aa  idMolnte  Mm- 
tit7«  The  feeling  of  laagOk  of  spoee  tfises  in 
afteriife  so  miifonnljf  with  the  feefing  of  lengtfi 
of  time,  that  the  one  fteling  is  oeafimnded  with 
the  other ;  and  in  his  desire  to  Amplify  the  re- 
salt  by  die  appBeation  of  a  deHeate  analysis,  he 
has  forgotten  to  analyse  one  of  tlie  most  impart* 
ant  steps  of  the  preparatory  process. 

Bat  erea  aUowing  that  the  idea  of  spaee  mig^t 
be  aequired  in  the  manner  stated,  the  origm  of 
4be  notions  of  resistaaee  and  extension  TOmain  to 
be  explained.    By  the  mnscular  feeling  that  is 
excited,  when  by  tbe  interposition  of  a  material 
substance    an    aocustomed    movement    is   pre- 
vented, we  may  arrive  at  the  notion  of  a  cause. 
It  is   very  generally  allowed  by  philosophers, 
that  the  idea  of  causation  might  arise  npoQ  ex- 
pmencing  even  the  sensations  produced  by  the  se- 
condary qualities,  though  if  we  had  not  the  notion 
of  space,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that 
without  some  other  principle  than  any  yet  men- 
tioned we  could  not  attain,  it  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  mean  by  an  estemal 
or  foreign  cause.     In  the  present  case,  however, 
it  is  allowed  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the^ 
notion  of  space ;  but  still,  in  so  for  as  I  may 
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argue  by  analogy  from  my  own  coiiaciouHnMt» 
we  could  not,  upon  a  muscular  sensatioiiy  bare 
the  idea  of  outness ;  for  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
little  reasoner  has  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  organ  of  sensation,  as  something  ex- 
tended and  capable  of  resistance,  or  of  the  fieeliiig 
of  resistance.  In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  how,  by  the  effect  of  the  universal  prindpleB 
of  belief,  the  notion  of  resistance  can  be  supposed 
to  arise.  If  our  own  corporeal  frame  is  not  known 
by  the  qualities  of  extension  and  impenetiahility, 
M'hat  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the  words,  some- 
thing external  to  us  ? — ^Without  the  idea  of  one 
material  object,  we  have  no  foimdation  for  az^ 
riving  at  the  idea  of  any  other.  And  as  the  idea 
of  one  such  object  must  be  taken  for  granted  in 
every  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  other 
material  exiHtences,  it  seems  to  follow  that  this 
idea,  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to  some  primitive 
law  of  our  nature. 

The  tactual  feeling  upon  the  pressure  of  m  fo- 
reign substance  is  one  species  of  mental  state  ;* 
the  muscular  sensation  upon  having  an 


*  There  is  no  doubt  a  difBculty  in  dutiiigiuihiqg 
this  sensation  and  the  ideas  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Bflid  has 
stated  the  difficulty  with  a  degree  of  fancy  not  often  tobe  Uniiid 
in  his  admirable  writings.  The  difficulty,  howvfir,  ia  icvctly 
80  great  as  he  representa  it.  "  But  however  diffiealt  it  may  be 
to  attend  to  this  fugitive  sensation,  and  to  stop  its  rapid  progran^ 
and  to  diigoin  it  from  the  external  quality  of  hirdncai,  im  dUir 
thadoit  it  it  api  immediately  to  hide  itseif,  this  ia  wImI  •  pub- 
mpher  by  pains  and  practice  must  attain.**-~jDquiry,  p.  105. 
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tomed  mayement  impeded  is  another ;  the  Botion 
of  an  external  quality,  as  ext^ision  or  figure^  is  a 
third,  and  is  as  easily  distinguished  from  the 
second  as  from  the  first.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
the  two  last  are  more  immediately  connected  tc^e- 
ther,  and  that  the  idea  of  extension  could  not 
arise  without  the  muscular  feeling.  But  still 
they  are  essentiaUy  different ;  and  as  the  feelings 
of  causation  and  time  and  successive  existence, 
combined  with  the  muscular  sensations,  do  not 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  idea,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  an  original  principle  of  our  nature. 

These  objections,  however,  to  Dr.  Brown's 
theory  do  not  interfere  with  his  remarks  upon 
Dr.  Reid's  doctrines  in  regard  to  perception. 
Nor  indeed  does  the  dissent  which  I  have 
ventured  to  express  from  the  conclusion  that 
Dr.  Brown  has  -  endeavoured  to  establish,  lessen 
the  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  many  nice  and 
original  analyses  of  mental  phenomena  that  he 
has  made  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  His 
objections  to  Dr.  Reid's  classification  of  percep- 
tion as  a  separate  faculty  are  shown  by  himself 
to  be,  as  they  certainly  are,  independent  of  any 
theory  as  to  the  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  material  universe.  This  ques-^ 
tion,  however,  and  many  others  connected  with 
it,  I  can  only  very  briefly  advert  to. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid  and  his  illustrious  dis- 
ciple Mr.  Stewart,  Sensation  expresses  merely  that 
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change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  produced  by  an 
impression  upon  an  organ  of  sense.  Pereeption 
expresses  the  knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  the 
qoalities  of  matter  by  means  of  our  sensationa.  In 
Sensation,  according  to  these  philoBophen^  there 
is  no  object  distinct  from  the  act  of  the  mind  fay 
which  it  is  felt.  Perception  has  always  an  exter- 
nal object.  The  quality  in  an  external  object  which 
is  the  Cause  of  a  Sensation,  is  the  Object  Per* 
ceived,  and  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  hare 
the  conception  and  belief  of  the  quality,  is  what 
is  called  Perception.*  The  mere  pleasure  we  ftel 
for  example  from  the  firagrance  of  a  rose,  is  a  Sen- 
sation, and  may  be  conceived  without  our  thiniring 
of  the  rose.  The  belief  that  there  is  a  quality  in 
the  rose  by  which  we  experience  this  agreeable 
feeling,  is  Perception.  Mr.  Stewart  farther  atateaf 
in  regard  to  our  perceptions,  that  '^  we  have  notioos 
of  external  qualities  which  have  no  resemUanoe 
to  our  sensations  or  to  any  thing  of  which  the 
mind  is  coMcious.''  And  Dr.  Reid  to  the  same 
effect,  or  even  still  more  explicitly,  statesy  in  i^ 
gard  to  the  primary  qualities  of  matter*  that  **  we 
know  what  they  are,  and  not  barely  vHiat  rebtion 
they  bear  to  something  else."! 

*  Rcid^s  Essays,  ii.  c.  16. 

t  See  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  81.  See  aliD  VhlloMipUed 
Essays,  p.  564. 

X  Keid*B  Essays,  iL  c  17.  I  must  request  the  rader  to  perue 
tlic  whole  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  this  and  the  two  preeediDg 
notes,  if  he  wishes  fully  to  enter  into  the  following  leuonin^. 
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Now  in  regBitd  to  these  yiewg,  we  hare  to  in- 
qnim^  m  the  fil?st  place,  whether  perception  is  a 
•imple  and  primitive  power;  and^  in  the  second 
place,  whether  there  is  here  a  just  view  of  its 
functions.  That  the  mere  sensation  of  fragrance, 
and  the  reference  of  tlmt  sensation  to  a  quality  of 
the  rose  as  its  canse,  are  differCTit  states  of  mind, 
admits  of  no  dispute.  BxA  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  reference  ?  Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  a  simple 
power ;  or  can  it  be  accounted  for  by  oth^  more 
general  principles  ?  It  is  allowed  in  regard  to 
all  the  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  that  if  we 
had  only  the  sensations  which  they  are  caknilated 
to  excite,  we  never  would  have  had  the  idea  of 
matter*  That  idea  arises,  or  is  suggested  by  the 
sensations  excited  by  the  primary  qualities.  We 
might  indeed  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  cause  of 
some  sort,  but  not  of  a  material  cause.  If  we 
suppose  then  that  the  smell  of  the  rose  had  been 
our  only  sensation,  we  might  have  referred  it  to 
some  cause,  but  we  would  not  have  referred  it  to 
a  fragrant  body  which  we  name  a  rose,  because  a 
rose  involves  notions  of  extension  and  figure,  whidi 
it  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Reid  we  could  not  have  been 
in  possession  of.  From  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  termed  even 
this  reference  an  act  of  percepticm ;  but  to  me  it 
appears  too  obvious  to  require  any  proof  that  by 
whatever  name  we  may  distinguish  it,  the  re- 
ference would  have  been  nothing  more  than  an 
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instance  of  the  general  belief  of  causation,  which  is 
not  confined  to  sensation^but  is  common  to  our  seiw 
sations  with  aU  our  other  feelings.  Let  us  now  alter 
the  supposition  into  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
has  bymeans  of  the  tactual  and  muscular  organs  ob- 
tained the  notion  of  causes  extended  and  reaisting. 
Here  the  sensation  of  fragrance  is  connected  with 
the  belief  that  the  rose  is  the  cause  of  the  senaih 
tion,  because  the  rose  was  touched  or  seen  in  many 
former  instances,  when  the  sensation  of  fragrance 
was  experienced.     But  it  seems  as  obvious  as  in 
the  former  instance,  that  though  we  term  the  re- 
ference of  the  sensation  to  the  presence  of  a  rose, 
an  act  of  perception,  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  the  memory  of  former  perceptions  of  form 
and  colour,  and  the  belief  of  the  actual  presence 
of  a  fragrant  body  of  a  certain  colour,  form,  and* 
other  graceful  qualities.     The  belief  may  indeed, 
and  probably  will  arise  without  the  memory; 
but  in  that  case  it  is  an  instance  of  the  associat- 
ing principle  alone.   The  argument  apfdies  to  the 
sensations  of  hearing,  touching,  and  vision,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  smell. 

In  regard  to  the  primary  qualities,  however,  it 
may  be  asked  if  there  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  sim- 
ple, and  original,  and  distinct  faculty.  That  the 
ideas  of  extension  and  figure  are  different  from 
the  tactual  or  muscular  sensation,  and  that  they 
arise  immediately  upon  the  experience  of  thne 
sensations  in  peculiar  circumstances,  by  an  on- 
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ginal  law  of  our  constitution,  I  have  already  en** 
deavoured  to  prove.  And  if  we  employ  the  ex- 
pression of  a  power  of  the  mind  in  the  restricted 
sense  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  reference  should  not 
be  said  to  be  by  the  operation  of  such  a  power.* 
But  in  that  case.  Perception  could  not  be  con-* 
sidered  as  one  power.  There  is  not  one  but 
many ;  a  power  by  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  extension, — another  by  which 
form  is  made  known  to  us, — a  third,  by  whidi 
we  conceive  these  qualities  to  reside  in  a  perma- 
nent subject,  &c.  This  is  an  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  power,  which  has  not  cer- 
tainly the  warrant  of  custom  in  its  favour ;  but  all 
that  is  meant  is,  that  by  an  original  law  of  our 
nature,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  belief  of 
the  presence  of  an  external  object,  of  a  certain 
shape,  size,  and  colour,  will  arise  in  the  mihd. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  connected 
with  Dr.  Reid's  doctrines  in  regard  to  perception, 
that  seems  to  be  still  more  objectionable  than  his 
arrangement  of  it  as  an  original  simple  faculty. 
It  appears  from  the  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  to  whidi  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  that  these  eminent  philosophers 

*  In  this,  my  opinion  is  difierent  from  that  ef  Dr.  Bromij  thou§^ 
more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  determining  of  the  dif- 
ference depends  in  part  upon  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  notion  of  extension  and  resistance. 
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coneeive  that  we  have  a  direct  knowledge  of  tbt 
primary  qualities  of  matter ;  that  we  know  them 
**  as  they  are  in  themselves."  '^  SensattoOt^  aays 
Dr.  Reidy  in  another  passage,  ^^  can  be  wnriiiyig' 
^*  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essenee  coi^ 
sists  in  being  felt,  and  when  it  is  not  felt  it  la 
uot.^*  And  in  his  Inquiry,!  he  thiia  mom* 
particularly  distinguishes  between  our  notkiM 
of  primary  and  secondary  qualities.-— '<  The 
sensation  of  heat,  and  the  sensation  we  have 
by  pressing  a  hard  body,  are  equally  feelings ; 
nor  can  we  by  reasoning  draw  any  ocmdusion 
from  the  one,  but  what  may  be  drawn  from 
the  other;  but  by  our  constitution  we  ooft* 
elude  the  one  an  obscure  and  occult  qualityt  cf 
which  we  have  only  this  relative  conception,  that . 
it  is  something  adapted  to  raise  in  us  the  aenw^r 
tion  of  heat ;   from  the  second  we  condade  Ac 

m 

quality  of  which  we  have  a  clear  and  ^W?ffff 
conception,  to  wit,  the  hardness  of  the  btdy.** 

Now,  it  is  surely  equally  true  of  our  pcrcsptio— 
as  of  our  sensations,  that  they  can  be  nothing  dat* 
than  they  are  felt  to  be.  There  is  the  olgect  o£ 
perception,  indeed,  which  we  believe  to  exist  inde- 
pendently of  our  perceiving  it  But  there  ia  idw 
a  cause  of  our  sensation  which  we  no  leM  beUeve 
to  exist,  independently  of  its  being  placed  in  audi 
a  relation  to  our  sensual  organs  as  to  e^tea 

^  Esi-ays^  ii.  c.  I  tf .  t  (;Iw|b.  v.  net.  ^ 
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satioii.     Of  the  lattw,  however,  it  is  said  that  we 
have  onljr  a  relatiye^  wUle  of  the  former  we  have 
a  oLear  aad  distinct  conception.     But  though 
there  may  be  a  diffierence  in  the  distinctness  of 
our  conception  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  rt£U» 
philosophically  considered^  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  is  merely  the  antecedent  of  a  particular, 
state  of  our  mind.     The  states,  indeed,  are  differ  i 
rent ;  the  one  bdng  simple^  the  other  complex. ; 
But  when  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  cause 
of  each,  we  find  that  all  that  we  know  of  them 
is,  that  they  excite  in  us  two  different  feelings. 
What  the  causes  are  in  themselves,  or  indepeo- 
dentiy  of  these  fedings,  we  know  nothing.  ^*  Ther 
hardness,"  says  Dr.  Read,   **  exists  in  the  taUe, 
whether  we  perceive  it  or  no  ^  but  surely  in  the 
same  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  the  fragrance 
exists  in  the  rose.     The  fragrance  is  something 
unkuown,  that  in  a  certain  relation  to  our  ol-*. 
&ctory  nerves  excites  a  well-known  agreeable  sen* 
sation ;  and  hardness  in  the  table  is,  in  like  man-, 
ner,  something  unknown,  that  in  a  certain  rela<-  > 
tiontoour  tactual  organs  excites  the  notiono^hard«. 
ness.  In  many  cases  the  sensation  excited  by  the; 
fragrance  of  a  rose  exists  in  a  simple  state,  and  no 
reference  is  made  to  an  outward  cause.  In  the  per« 
ception  of  the  hardness  (tf  a  table,  then  is  a  series 
of  states ;  first,  a  tactual  feeling,  then  a  imiscular 
feeling,  and  last  of  all,  the  notion  of  hardness.  But , 
the  notion  of  hardness  is  in  us,  and  not  in  the  table. 
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in  the  same  way  that  the  agreeable  feeling  is  in 
and  not  in  the  rose.  Mr.  Stewart  states  it  as  9L/aet^ 
that  we  have  notions  of  external  qualities  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  our  sensations,  w  to  any 
thing  of  which  the  mind  is  comoous.  But  sole- 
ly we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  our  own  {isd- 
ings  and  notions.  We  are  conscious  not  of  the 
qualities,  but  of  our  notions  of  them,  and  what 
these  qualities  are,  but  the  unknown  causes  cf 
these  notions,  we  cannot,  according  to  the  pucsent 
constitution  of  our  nature,  ever  know. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  it  intio- 
duces  a  new  aspect  into  our  notions  of  the  material 
universe,  overturns  our  earliest,  and  apparently 
best  founded  systems  of  belief,  and  is  calculatad 
to  involve  us  in  all  the  miseries  of  soepticiani. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  sabjjecL 
However  we  may  analyse  our  belief  in  the  coi^ 
istence  of  matter,  that  belief  still  remainSy  and 
the  grounds  of  adhering  to  it  still  remains,  adapt- 
ed as  it  is  to  our  present  condition.  The  grat 
truth  that  Malebranche  has  so  admiraUy  estaUidv- 
ed  ought  to  be  continually  borne  in  minid  by  all 
those  who  turn  their  attention  to  specnlatkins  of 
this  nature ;  that  all  which  we  can  learn  by  onr 
senses,  though  relatively  true  to  us,  and  of  the  ut; 
most  importance  in  our  present  state  of  existence^ 
is  not  absolutely  true ; — que  nas  sens  stmt  iris 
fideUes  et  ires  exacts^pour  nous  instmire  des  rap- 
partSf  que  tous  les  corps  qui  nous  envirommeM  mi 
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eteec  le  notre^  mats  qu'Us  sont  incapables  de  nous 
apprendre  ce  que  les  corps  sont  en  eux^mSmes : 
que  pour  en  fakre  un  bon  usage  il  ne  font  ien 
serdr  que  pour  conserver  sa  sante  et  sa  vie ;  et 
qtion  ne  les  pent  asset  mSpriser,  quand  Us  veu^ 
lent  s*eleverjusqu^a  se  soumettre  f  esprit .^ 

In  maiijr  minds  there  is  a  jealousy  respecting 
every  new  truth,  which  shows  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  essential  union  between  truth 
and  virtue.  There  is  scarcely  any  great  truth 
that,  upon  its  first  discovery,  has  not  excited 
the  opposition  of  the  ignorant  or  indolent  and 


•  Recherche  de  la  V^rite,  i.  237.  The  whole  of  the  chapter^ 
of  which  dus  is  the  conclusion,  is  truly  admirable,  and  con-* 
trains  many  views  with  which  every  student  of  mind  should 
make  himself  familiar.  There  is  no  book  that  should  sooner 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  metaphysician  than  this  work 
of  Malebranche.  Independently  of  its  philosophical  merits,  there 
are  charms  of  style  and  beauties  of  thought  which  will  alwaya 
make  it  a  favourite  book  with  every  man  of  taste.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  chapter  to  which  I  have  more 
particularly  alluded,  while  this  most  ingenious  and  pious  author 
points  out  in  several  chapters  the  errors  we  fall  into  in  judging  by 
the  senses  of  magnitude,  figure,  &c.  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  are  such  qualitie&.t  His  peculiar  notions  in  regard  to 
ideas  probably  led  him  into  this  mistake.  To  consider  the  primary 
qualities  as  well  as  the  secondary,  to  be  merely  relatively  knowii 
to  us,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Indeed,  if  this  truth  is  not 
perceived,  there  can  be  no  proper  apprehension  of  Dr.  Brown's 
philotophy. 


f  Berkeley  saw  the  consequences  of  the  argument.    Sec  Dif|« 
logues,  13S^. 
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pretended  votaries  of  virtue.     This  has  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  metaphysical  truth,  which 
has  always  led  to  the  cry  of  materialism^  or  8oep« 
ticism.     And  this  science  labours  under  the  pe* 
culiar  disadvantage,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  that 
evidence  which  ultimately  silences  at  least,  thoee 
who  are  imwillilig  to  admit  it     In  reality,  how* 
ever,  the  truths  that  have  been  taught  by  me* 
taphysicians  are  not  more  at  variance  with  the 
common  prejudices  of  mankind  than  many  of 
the  most   important   and   now  universally  ad- 
mitted  truths   of  physical   science.     Berkeley'B 
theon'^  as  to  vision  is  not  by  any  means  more 
apparently  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  than  the  discovery  of  Torioelli  in 
regard  to  the   gravity  of  the  air.      And    the 
denial  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world  al- 
together cannot  appear  more  abhorrent  to  trutfay 
than  the  assertion  that  the  world  revolves  daSly 
round  its   axis,    and   that   the  sun  is  a  body 
at  rest.     We  ought  certainly  to  follow  truth 
wherever  she  may  lead  us,  and  witii  hoWevor 
malignant  an  aspect  she  may  seem  to  regard  itie 
interests  that  are  still  dearer  to  us  than  evea 
truth  herself.     The  noblest  homage  that  We  cam 
pay  to  knowledge  and  to  goodness  is,  to  own 
their  essential  unity,  and  to  consider,  that  whaiti 
ever  is  gained  by  the  one  adds  to  the  empire  of 
the  other.     Trufh  and  Good,  according  to  the 
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beauiiftti  sentiment  of  the  poet,  ate  one :  and  in 
the  fullest  sense  in  whidi  in  the*  well-known  aoid 
noble  aphorism,  knowlklge  is  sftid  to  be  poh)rer, 
it  may  be  also  said  that  kmowiedge  is  virMs. 

Want  of  room  obliges  me  reluctantlj'  to  pass 
ov^  without  aiiy  fortha:  licMide  all  ihe  othei'  Aub* 
jects  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Exter- 
nal Affections.  I  should  have  been  anxious 
to  hare  made  a  few  observations  upon  the 
question  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  nlate- 
rial  world.  And  the  examination  of  Dr.  Reid's 
title  to  the  fame  which,  in  this  part  of  the 
island^  he  has  acquired,  of  overthrowing  what 
has  been  called  the  ideal  system,  and  placing 
our  belief  of  the  existence  of  matter  upon  a  new 
and  surer  fouhdation,  involves  many  points  of 
general  interest.  The  subject  is  well  woHhy 
^  examination,  even  by  those  who  take  no  indi* 
vidual  interest  in  the  philosophic  character  of 
Dr.  Reid^  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  progtness  of  intellectual  philosophy  ill 
general^  and  of  those  general  prejudices  that  al^ 
apt  to  miidlead  every  inquirer  into  mind«  It  ii 
but  justice  to  Dr^  Beid,  however,  to  recommeiiid 
the  perusal  of  a  defence  of  his  views,  which  is 
ccNQtained,  ais  if  by  anticipation,  in  Mr.  St^wwl's 
Philosophical  Essays.  The  quotations  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  different  writers, 
when  added  to  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Brd#n, 
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will  be  found  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader j  to 
draw  his  own  conclusion.* 

The  class  "of  Internal  Affections  are  divided 
into  two  orders,  intellectual  states  of  the  mind, 
and  emotions. 

Our  Intellectual  states  of  mind,  however  much 
they  may  specifically  differ,  exhibit  only  two  ge- 
neric diversities.  These  diversities  may  be  ex- 
pressed very  nearly  by  the  phrases,  conceptions 
and  feelings  of  relation^  which  compose  all  our 
trains  of  thought,  if  we  abstract  from  them  our 
sensations  and  emotions.  The  following  quota- 
tion, though  somewhat  long,  is  necessary  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  Dr.  Brown's  views  in  this  classifi- 
cation. 

"  It  is  the  very  nature  of  mind  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  these  in  certain  trains ;  one  peroeption 
or  conception  suggesting,  or  in  other  words  hav- 
ing for  its  immediate  consequent  some  other  con- 
ception ;  as  when  the  sight  of  a  picture  suggests 
the  artist  who  painted  it,  and  the  conception  of 
the  painter  suggests,  in  like  manner,  the  name  of 
some  other  artist  of  the  same  school,  ATyi  thya 
afterwards  the  city  in  which  that  school  of  paint- 
ing chiefly  flourished.  The  successive  concep- 
tions, in  such  cases,  arise  in  the  mind,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  external  objects  that  produced  origi- 

*  I  refer  more  particularly  to  notes  G  and  H  in  the  FkUotegAit 
col  Etioys. 
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iially  the  corresponding  perceptions ;  and,  thot^h 
Capable  of  being  modified  to  a  certain  extent  by 
states  of  the  bodily  frame,  are,  as  far  as  any  dis- 
coverilBS  of  the  physiologist  have  yet  been  able  to 
throw  light  on  their  origin,  internal  affections  of 
the  mind, — results  of  a  tendency  of  the  mind  it- 
self, in  certain  circumstances,  to  exist  in  one  state 
aftet  existing  in  some  other  state.  The  tendency 
to  this  renovation  of  former  feelings  has  common^ 
ly  received  the  name  of  Association  of  Ideas, — a 
name  that  is  faulty  in  various  respects,  as  limit- 
ing to  our  tnere  ideas  an  influence  which  is  not 
confined  to  them,  and  as  seeming  to  imply  some 
mysterious  process  of  union  as  necessary  before 
the  suggestion  itself;  which,  whether  it  be  found 
to  be  true  or  not,  on  a  more  subtile  analysis  of  the 
phenomena,  is  at  least  not  very  easy  to  be  recoH* 
ciled  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  invented,  or 
have  continued  to  employ  the  phrase.  I  have 
preferred,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  greater  preci- 
sion, and  for  avoiding  the  intermixture  of  any 
thing  that  can  be  considered  as  conjectural,  the 
name  of  simple  suggestion ;  meaning  by  that 
phrase  to  express  nothing  more  than  is  actually 
observed  by  us,  in  the  readiness  of  certain  feelitfgs 
to  arise  after  certain  other  feelings,  as  resem->- 
blances  of  former  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  or 
other  preceding  states  of  the  mind ;  and  restrict^ 
ing  the  phrase  uniformly  to  such  simple  sequences 
of  the  similar  feelings,  exclusively  of  all  notions 
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of  relation  of  object  to  object,  that  may  oocpsionr 
ally  arise  from  them,  and  be  intermingled  with 
them. 

^  Our  trains  of  thought  are  not  composed*  tfajen^ 
merely  of  such  conceptions,  or  other  resemhlancen 
of  fprmer  feelings,  that  begin,  and  continue,  and 
pass  away,  as  it  were  separately,  without  impress- 
ing us  If  ith  any  common  relation  which  tbejr 
bear.  In  the  same  manner  as  one  conception  sug*^ 
gests  another  conception,  the  perception  or  ooii^ 
ception  of  two  or  more  objects  suggests  or  gives 
rise  to  certain  feelings  of  relation,  which,  as  states 
of  the  mind,  dilBfer  from  the  mere  perceptions  or 
amceptions  themselves  that  have  given  rise  to 
them,  not  merely  as  these  perceptions  or  amoepv 
tions  appear  to  diiSer  from  each  other,  but  gene* 
rically  as  a  distinct  order  of  feelings. 

**  There  is  an  original  tendency  of  the  mind  ti^ 
the  one  species  of  suggestion,  in  certain  cjreiimt 
stances,  as  much  as  to  the  other ;  and  as  to  tl^ 
one  of  these,  which  affords  us  mere  copies  of 
former  feelings,  I  have  given  the  name  of  ^iipplf 
Suggestion ;  to  the  other,  which  devdopes  s  aew 
order  of  states  of  mind,  in  our  feelings  of  tdatiqth 
I  give  the  name  of  Relative  Suggestion ;  asiii|f 
the  term  suggestion  in  both  cases,  as  that  whid^ 
expresses  most  simply  the  mere  gen^nijL  £sct  qf 
the  rise  of  the  feelings  in  succession,  witliPttt  iqt 
volving  any  hypothesis  as  to  processes  of  fonnof 
association,  or  any  ot  her  circumstances  t|}at  qify 


be  juttly  C9  erpoaeonsly  siq)po6ed  to  connefct 
tMem. 

*^  That  our  trains  a(  thought,  as  purely  intel- 
lectual states  of  the  mud,  are  indicatire  oi  thta& 
two  tenieneies  akiae,  and  that  it  is  only  from  im- 
perfect analysis,  which  seems  to^present  diflec^ce^ 
when  there  truly  i&  no*  generic  difference  what-* 
ever,  that  they  have  been  referred  to  a  greater 
number  of  supposed  faadties,  will  appear^  I  flat-^ 
tet  myself,  on  a  review  df  the  phenomena  to  which 
we  are  next  to  proceed,  under  the  two  heads  te^ 
which  I  have  referred  tha»^"  * 

There  is,  then,  a  tendency  of  themindv  by  whicb 
fedings  and  ideas,  saad  all  possible  states  of  nind^ 
give  rise  to  certain  other  states.  The  generate 
principles  on  which  suggestion  depends  are  treated 
of  under  the  heads  of  Resemblance,  Contrast,  aiikd^ 
former  Proximity.  But  besides  the  primary  laws' 
of  suggestion,  several  secondary  laws  are  enu- 
merated, which  have  great  influence  in  the  succes*-^ 
sion  of  our  thoughts^     They  are  as  follows  i' — 

**  1.  When  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same^ 
one  suggestion  will  take  place  rather  than  another,^ 
accorduig  to  the  longer  or  shorter  continuanee  c^ 
the  original  feelings,  when  they  primarily  co^x^* 
i{^d  or  succeeded  each  other.  ^ 

*^  3.  In  the  second  place,  a  simflar  difference^ 
will  take  place,  according  as  the  ori^nel  feeling^' 
were  then  more  or  less  lively. 

•  Phyflidogy^  pp.  180 — 1S4. 
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'^  S.  In  the  tliird  place,  according  as  they  have 
been  more  frequently  renewed  in  the  same  order^ 

'^4.  In  the  fourth  place,  according  as  this  order 
of  sequence  has  been  more  recent. 

**  5.  In  the  fifth  place,  according  as  the  primary 
conception  in  the  sequence  has  co-existed  less  with 
other  conceptions,  or  other  feelings  of  any  kind, 
that  have  no  peculiar  connexion  with  that  which 
is  suggested. 

''  6.  In  the  sixth  place,  the  influence  of  the  pri- 
mary laws  is  greatly  modified  by  differences  that 
are  constitutional  in  the  individual,  and  that  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  course  of  life,  to  gire  a 
peculiar  direction  to  the  suggesting  principle* 
Such  are  the  differences  of  genius,  or  of  temper, 
or  disposition ;  in  all  of  which  words  an  evident 
reference  is  implied  to  an  original  source  of 
these  varieties  in  the  very  frame  of  our  being.*^ 

'*  7.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  influence  of 
the  primary  laws  of  suggestion  is  modified  by 
lasting  differences  of  temper  or  disposition,  it  is 
modified  also  by  differences  in  this  respect  which 
are  less  permanent, — ^by  the  days,  or  hourB,  or 
minutes  of  good  or  bad  humour,  and  in  general 
of  all  the  emotions,  pleasing  or  painful,  that  are 
able  while  they  last  to  warm  even  the  sullen  to 
occasional  sprightliness  and  kindness,  or,  by  an 
opposite  transformation,  to  convert  '  the  gay  to 
grave,  the  lively  to  severe.' "     P.  212. 

•  Physiology  J  pp.  19P,  tOO. 
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'*  S*  Another  secondaiy  influence  on  the  trains 
of  thought  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the 
body."     P.  213. 

**  9-  Another  modifying  influence  in  suggest 
tion  is  that  of  general  habit."     P.  314. 

There  are  two  facts  respecting  suggestion  which 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  attend  to.  The 
^rst  is»  that  thoiigh  we  use  the  phrase  *^  train  of 
thought/'  we  must  not  conceive  that,  as  in  a  pro^ 
cession  of  visible  figures,  the  one  idea  vanishes 
from  view  when  the  other  becomes  visible ;  the 
prior  conception  in  such  a  case  often  remains  so  as 
to  co-exist  with  the  conception  which  itself  has 
induced,  and  may  afterwards  suggest  other  con- 
ceptions or  other  feelings,  with  which  it  may  co«- 
exist  in  like  manner  in  a  still  more  complex 
group.  The  second  is,  that  all  that  we  observe 
in  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  is  the  simple 
fact,  that  they  follow  one  another  according  to 
certain  laws.  We  must  not  suppose  that  we  ea^^ 
plain  the  fact  by  saying,  that  they  were  formerly 
associated. 

^'  It  is  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  feelings  which 
were  formerly  proximate  admit  of  reciprocal  sug' 
gestion,  when  either  of  them  has  been  primarily 
induced.  But  this  is  one  law,  or  expression  of 
one  general  tendency  of  the  mind»  not  two  dis^ 
tinct  laws  expressive  of  two  general  tendencies." 
— "  The  objects  are  originally  perceived  together; 
this  state  of  mind  is  the  result  of  a  general  law  of 
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perception.  The  one  afterguards,  on  some  new  oc- 
cations  when  perceiv^  singly » awakens  the  ooneepn 
tion  of  the  other ;  the  feeling  thus  indii^  is  th^ 
result  of  a  mental  te^dency  different  from  that  on 
which  our  mere  perceptions,  whether  simple  ok 
compliex,  depend,  but  still  only  of  oipie  additional 
tendency."    P.  22|6,  827. 

lu  th^  erroneous  notions  that  have  been  enter* 
tained  upon  this  subject  originated,  as  Dr.  BtqwHi 
conceives,  those  arrangements  of  the  mental  phe^ 
nomqna  in  which  have  been  contained  such  i^ 
superfluity  of  distinct  faculties. 

<*  When  all  the  phenomena  of  suggestion  wero 
ascribed  to  previous  association,  there  must  ain 
ways  have  been  a  great  difficulty  felt  in  the  xe^ 
ferenee  to  former  association  of  many  complex 
phenomena  wholly  different  from  any  that  l)ad 
before  existed  in  combination.  It  would  seen 
tbe  more  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  flrroypt 
for  tbem,  to  have  recourse  to  various  fW^Hf^ 
or  geMral  tendencies  of  the  mind,  different  from 
those  of  simple  suggestion  itself ;  merely  becauae, 
the  influence  of  the  geneiral  suggesting  pri|MdpIe 
had  be^n  improperly  limited."     P.  229»  SSO. 

Aniong  those  supposed  powers.  Dr.  3KDva 
mentions  Conception,  Memory,  ImaginatiqD»  and 


**  If  there  were  truly  any  process  digtinet  frov^ 
percqition  itself,  by  which,  when  two  dbjecta  are 
pereeived  together,  some  mysterious  chaio^  takes 


plao^  in  tb^xi  with  reldtion  to  futum  miggostioitf 
whidi  fenders  the  complex  peroeptioii  different 
firom  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  we 
might  then  uxiderstand  the  necessity  of  exprtssmg 
this  mysterious  process  fay  ope  phrase,  9nd  the 
suhsequwt  suggestion  by  another,  lliere  would 
then  truly  be  a  principle  of  association,  and  also^ 
a  principle  of  suggestion,  that  might  be  called  m 
a  more  restricted  sense  a  power  of  conception.^ 
But  if,  between  t^e  double  perception  and  the 
actual  suggestion  that  follows,  there  be  no  my8te» 
riou^  process  whatever ;  and  all  that  is  known  of 
the  mind  in  this  respect  be  its  tendency  sA  the 
moment  pf  suggestion  to  exist  in  the  state  of  m 
particular  ccmceptipn,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  proximity  of  the  corresponding  percep^i 
tions,  or  of  the  resemblance  or  contrast,  or  any 
other  relative  quality  of  the  objecte  ;  then  is  it 
eyi4ent,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  invent  tha 
names  of  two  distinct  faculties,  to  account  for  one 
simple  sequence.  The  suggesting  j^nciple  is 
that  principle  by  which  conceptions  and  certain 
other  feelings  arise ;  and  could  not  be  ranked  as 
^  general  tendency  of  the  mind,  if  there  were  no^ 
thing  tp  be  suggested.  There  are  not  a  powav 
pf  cpn/seption  and  a  power  of  suggestion :  but 
there  is  one  general  power  or  tend^my,  whidk 
may  be  expressed  l^  either  of  those  word^  otf 
by  the  word  association,  if  it  should  seem  pre^ 
ferable,  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  gives  rise 
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to  certain  conceptions,  and,  as  the  source  of  every 
simple  sequence  in  our  trains  of  thought,  is  all 
that  can  be  meant  by  any  of  those  Varieties  of 
verbal  designation.     The  supposed  power  of  con* 
ception,  when  any  particular  conception  arises  in 
a  train  of  thought,  does  not  differ  more  from  the 
power  or  principle  of  suggestion,  in  consequence 
of  the  more  general  influence  of  which  it  has 
arisen,  than  the  power  of  uttering  a  single  word 
differs  generically  from  the  power  of  uttering 
whole  sentences.     Whether  we  speak  of  a  power 
of  conception,  or  of  a  power  of  association  or  sug* 
gestion,  we  have  regard  to  the  rise  of  one  simple 
feeling,  and  express  only  one  simple  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  exist  in  one  state  after  existing  in 
another  state;   the  only   difference  being,  that 
when  we  use  one  of  these  words,  conceptum^  we 
have  chiefly  in  view  the  relation  of  this  state  of 
the  mind  to  some  external  object  formerly  per^ 
ceived,  and  that  when  we  use  either  of  the  other 
words,  mggesHoH  or  association^  to  express  the 
very  same  internal  sequence,  we  have  chiefly  in 
view  the  relation  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
simple  sequence  bear  to  each  other,  as  directly 
antecedent  and  consequent."     Pp.  SSS — 885. 

In  regard  to  the  other  supposed  fiMolties  we 
must  be  very  brief.  Metnory  he  conceives  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  conception  of  an  ohjeet 
combined  with  the  notion  of  time. 
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^^  The  complex  phenomena  to  which  we  giv^ 
Ahe  name  of  memory,  may  be  considered  as  proof 
of  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  exist  in  the  state 
which  we  term  a  conception,  and  of  a  tendency 
ialso  to  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  a  feel- 
ing of  relation,  they  are  illustrative  of  the  two 
inental  capacities  of  simple  and  relative  suggest 
tion."  Imagination  and  Habit  admit  of  an  equally 
easy  resolution  into  simpler  elements. 

We  cannot  long  observe  two  objects,  without 
being  impressed  with  some  relation  that  they 
seem  to  bear  to  each  other,  and  this  tendency  is 
equally  true  of  our  conceptions  and  other  interna) 
affections. 

These  Feelings  of  Relation  constitute  the  sei- 
cond  order  of  our  intellectual  states. 

The  variety  of  Relations  may  be  classed  as  Re- 
lations of  Co-existence,  and  Relations  of  Succes- 
sion, according  as  they  involve,  or  do  not  involve 
the  notion  of  time. 

The  Relations  of  Co-existence  may  be  reduced 
under  the  following  heads :  Position,  Resemblance 
or  Difference,  Proportion,  Degree,  Comprdiea*- 
siveness. 

There  is  no  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  system  more 
interesting  or  valuable  than  that  which  relates  tp 
this  part  of  our  mental  frame ;  not  merely  as  set- 
tling questions  that  had  divided  philosophera, 
almost  from  the  time  that  philosophy  might  be 
said  to  have  a  beginning,  but  also  as  throwing  a 
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new  liglit  upon  many  processes  of  thought,  aa 
acquaintance  with  which  is  of  the  greatest  ini. 
portance  in  the  conduct  of  the  undefstanding; 
The  power  of  abstraction,  the  power  of  Judgment, 
the  power  of  reasoning,  the  faculty  of  faste^ — in 
how  much  darkness  has  the  science  of  metdj^ygicB 
been  involved  by  an  injudicious  employment  of 
these  termSi  without  a  due  analysis  of  the  phfeno^ 
mena  to  which  they  refer ;  or  rather,  (to  aj^ply  a 
very  admirable  simile  of  Hobbes)  philosophera,  in 
treating  of  these  and  other  similar  forms  of  ex- 
pression, *'  have  found  their  error  visible,  without 
knowing  how  to  clear  themselves,  but  spend  their 
time,  fluttering  over  their  books ;  as  birds  that^ 
entering  by  the  chimney,  and  finding  themselves 
enclosed  in  a  chamber,  flutter  at  the  false  light  of 
a  glass  window,  for  want  of  wit  to  consider  which 
way  they  came  in."*     I  can  conceive  nothing 
that  conveys  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  difficulfy 
in  which  all  preceding  philosophers  huve  heek  in* 
volved,  by  attending  to  the  words  that  ezpresB 
getaeral  or  abstract  notions,  instead  of  atteibdih^ 
to  the  mental  processes  by  which  we  are  farougfcC 
to  the  use  of  these  words.     Let  us,  then,  tl^til 
the  *^  wit  we  have  now  learned*"  from  Dr.  Brown, 
consider  which  "  way  we  came  in.** 

Of  the  nature  of  the  feelings  of  idatioa  of 
which  Dr.  Brown  speaks,  innumerable  iIluatMU 

*  LcviaihAti,  U. 
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tio&a  might  be  givten.  Wie  tan  scarcely  direct 
our  attention  to  any  collection  of  objebts  without 
ekp^riencing  them  all*  In  tumitag  iny  ey^  npoa 
the  scene  that  opens  upon  the  apartment  whittle 
t  write,  I  find  a  multitude  of  bbjects  of  perceft^ 
tion  before  me.  Hie  distant  mountain,  half  coit- 
cealed  in  Clouds — ^the  river,  dicing  in  greceftil 
beauty  amidst  the  gay  Si^ats  and  whita^washed 
cottages  that  adorn  its  tirodded  banks — the  castte, 
that  frowns  in  ancient  majesty  from  one  of  i^ 
islands — ^the  cattle  giving  in  the  well-cultivated 
fields — ^these  successively  attract  my  eye,  without 
exciting  perhaps  any  other  feelings  than  thos^ 
which  their  forms,  colours,  and  mo vements*  awaken 
in  my  perceptive  organs.  This,  then,  is  one  ottMb 
of  mind,  and  constitutes  what  is  denominated 
perception.  By  degrees  my  eye  settles  upon  the 
tower  that  rises  upon  the  island  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  stream,  in  whose  peaceful  wa^- 
ters  I  see  another  tower,  with  its  broken  outline 
Of  ivied  walls  :  but  here  a  new  feeling  arises — ^ 
a  feeling  of  the  rlBs&mblance  between  the  two. 
This  feeling  is  neither  the  perception  of  the  toW*r 
fer  itself,  nor  the  perception  of  its  reflection  in  th6 
river,  but  essentially  different  from  either.  A 
similar  feeling  arises  in  perceiving  two  swanA 
leaving  their  lonely  islet,  and  '  rowing  thei^ 
6iry  state.' — And  now,  in  looking  over  the  whote 
scene,  I  see  it  under  a  new  aspect :  The  moun- 
tain i^eininds  me  of  other  mountains,  though 
more  rugged  and  of  bolder  outline;  the  seats 
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I  perceive  differ  from  the  cottages  in  many 
spects,  but  they  resemble  iu  this,  that  they  are 
alike  the  habitations  of  himian  beings — ^who, 
many  individual  diversities,  are  all 
from  the  cattle  browzing  in  the  fields ;  though 
they  agree  with  them  too,  in  the  power  of  ▼(dun- 
tary  motion  ;  and  this  power  marks  a  difference 
between  the  animal  creation,  and  the  trees,  and 
plants,  and  flowers,  that  beautify  and  diversify 
the  prospect. 

Here  every  thing  seems  simple  and  obvious, 
with  nothing  mystical,  or  of  difficult  interpretar 
tion ;  yet  here  we  have  the  whole  process  of  rea- 
soning, judging,  abstracting,  that  has  given  rise 
to  so  many  controversies.  When  certain  objects 
are  presented  to  us,  a  feeling  of  resemblance 
arises  which  is  difierent  from  perception  or  conv> 
ception,  but  of  which  we  have  as  distinct  an  un- 
derstanding, I  see  two  horses — a  feeling  of  re^ 
semblance  between  them  arises.  I  see  two  sheep 
— there  is  a  feeling  of  resemblance  between  them 
also.  I  consider  the  four  together-^I  have  a 
feeling  of  difference  in  certain  respects,  but  of 
resemblance  in  other  respects.  Two  birds,  in 
the  mean  time,  fly  past,  and  a  similar  process 
takes  place.  And  here  is  the  whole  mjrstery  of 
the  formation  of  genera  and  species,  in  which 
there  is  perception  and  conception,  and  certain 
feelings  of  relation. 

But  the  perception  of  resemblance  was  not  the 
only  feeling  of  relation  that  arose  in  the  instance  I 
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have  already  referred  to.  When  I  speak  of  the 
distant  mountain,  I  consider  its  relation,  in  pasi^ 
Honj  to  the  woods  and  waters  that  are  nearer. 
When  I  speak  of  the  gay  seats,  I  consid^ 
them  as  larger,  in  degree^  than  the  cottages 
that  are  scarcely  seen  among  the  trees*  When 
I  speak  of  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  cultivated 
fields,  I  consider  the  fields  as  comprehending  the 
spaces  that  the  fences  surroimd.  All  these,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  Relations  of  Co-existence,  and  the 
idea  of  time  does  not  enter  into  any  of  them.  But 
another  relation,  still  more  important  than  any, 
remains  to  be  named.  When  I  speak  of  the  wdi^ 
cidtivated  fields,  I  consider  them  in  relation  to 
the  industry  that  has  changed  them  from  the 
state  of  neglect  in  which  they  once  were  left,  in 
common  with  the  mountain  scenery,  and  brought 
them,  by  many  successive  steps,  into  their  present 
state  of  luxuriant  fertility.  Here  the  idea  of  time 
is  necessarily  involved,  and  the  feeling  of  inva- 
riableness  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  or  of 
Power,  arises. 

The  most  important  of  the  relations  that  have 
been  mentioned,  are  imquestionably  those  of  re- 
semblance and  causation.  In  my  farther  r^ 
marks,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  first  of  these. 

As  it  is  only  by  their  qualities  that  objects  be- 
come known  to  us,  the  resemblance  which  we  feel 
between  objects  must  be  in  one  or  more  of  their 
qualities.     In  the  instances  to  which  I  have  al- 
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ready  alluded,  our  attention  is  directed  to  the 
objects  chiefly  as  having  similar  qualities.  But 
there  are  other  cases,  in  which  our  attrition  is 
directed  to  the  resembling  qualities,  without  re- 
ferring them  to  the  objects  in  which  they  reside. 
Thus,  in  looking  at  snow,  we  feel  a  resemblanee 
in  the  colour  to  that  of  a  swan,  and  makiiig  the 
quality,  and  not  the  subjects,  the  object  of  our 
thoughts,  we  have  the  notion  of  whiteness.  A 
similar  process  takes  place  in  regard  to  many 
other  sensible  qualities ;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  them. 
In  regard  to  moral  qualities,  there  is  a  smes  of 
feelings  strictly  analogous.  In  attending  to  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  in  certain  circumstanoei, 
a  feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ariaea. 
A  feeling  of  the  same  nature  arises  upon  con- 
templating the  conduct  of  another  individual ;  or 
of  the  same  individual  in  different  circum8taiice& 
We  remember  our  former  emotion-— a  feeliiig  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  present  is  the  iwrnw^ift^^i 
consequence,  and  thus  we  have  the  abstraet  na- 
tion of  virtue  or  vice. 

In  many  of  these  instances  there  seems  alao  to  be 
the  operation  of  another  principle  that  I  have  more 
than  once  referred  to— that  by  which  we  ascribe  a 
permanent  subject  to  whatever  we  make  the  olgect 
of  our  thoughts.  When  the  simple  qualitieB  of 
hardness,  colour,  figure,  affect  us  in  an  individual 
instance,  they  generally  lead  to  the  notion  of  a 
substance  in  which  they  reside.    And  by  the  ii^ 
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fluence  of  the  same  principle,  when  we  think  of 
one  of  these  qualities  separately,  abstracting  it 
firom  a  variety  of  objects,  we  impart  to  it,  in  our 
imaginations,  a  separate  existence. 

Having  seen  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
we  arrive  at  ideas  of  genera  and  species,  and  of 
abstract  qualities,  the  next  step,  by  which  we  give 
names  to  our  ideas,  is  no  more  difficult  of  comjure- 
hension,  than  that  by  which  we  give  names  to  any 
of  our  other  ideas  or  feelings.  Generic  and  abstract 
terms  are  expressive  of  our  feelings,  in  regard  to  a 
variety  of  objects  or  qualities,  or  of  qualities  and 
substances  conceived  to  be  independent  of  us ;  as 
appellatives  are  expressive  of  our  ideas  in  regard 
to  individual  objects,  or  of  qualities  conceived  to  be 
inherent  in  them.  To  denominate  a  certain  class 
of  beings,  considered  by  us  under  a  particular  as- 
pect, we  'employ  the  word  animal ;  or  rather,  per- 
haps, we  employ  it  as  expressive  of  our  feelings  in 
regard  to  them  ;  in  the  same  way  that  to  deno- 
minate a  particular  individual,  or  rather  (since  we 
can  express  nothing  but  what  we  feel)  to  express 
our  feeling  or  notion  of  a  particular  individual,  we 
employ  the  word  Peter.  By  the  word  in  both 
cases  we  express  our  notions  ;  the  notions  are  of 
different  kinds,  but  the  principle  by  which  we 
employ  a  sign  is  the  same.  In  both  cases  it  fol- 
lows our  notion,  and  does  not  precede  it ;  and 
though  primarily  employed,  with  the  intention  of 
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convejdng  our  ideas  to  others,  it  is  useful  in  giv- 
ing a  permanence  also  to  our  own  conceptions. 

It  may  farther  be  remarked  upon  this  subject^ 
rather  in  explanation  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  than  as  any  thing  additional,  that  we  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  have  an  abstract  idea  of 
any  class  of  objects,  if  we  use  the  word  idea  as 
synonymous  with  image.    It  is  a  feeling  or  state  of 
mind  that  is  the  consequence  of  certain  ideas. 
When  we  are  said  to  analyse  our  general  idea8» 
therefore,  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  phrase- 
ology into  the  notion  that  the  state  is  complex,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  complexness  is  general- 
ly used.    The  feeling  of  resemblance  itself  is  a  sim- 
ple state,  and  admits  of  no  analysis.    There  is  first 
the  conception  of  two  or  more  objects — two  tri- 
angles for  example.  This  state  is  complex,  because 
we  could  conceive  the  mind  existing  in  the  conce^ 
don  of  only  one.   The  conception  of  the  two  trian- 
gles is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  resemblance  between 
them,and  the  conception  and  feeling  of  resemUanoe 
continuing  to  co-exist,  form  a  new  state  of  mind. 
This  state  is  complex,  but  the  analysis  of  it  is  pe- 
culiar.    The  conceptions  could  exist  witiiout  the 
feeling,  but  not  the  feeling  without  the  conceptions. 
Take  away  the  conceptions  and  the  feeling  va^ 
nishes.     Nor  is  even  this  all ;  the  conoeptions  ad- 
mit of  analysis,  but  not  the  feeling  of  relation.  We 
can  conceive  one  of  the  conceptions  absent,  but  no 
part  of  the  feeling  can  be  removed.     This  nuqr 
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be  illustrated  by  the  galvanic  effect  upon  the 
tongue,  produced  by  the  common  experiment  of 
placing  that  organ  between  zinc  and  silver.  If 
the  tongue  is  touched  by  the  silver  alone,  there  is 
a  certain  sensation  of  touch  and  taste,  and  thus 
with  the  zinc ;  the  same  still  holds,  even  when  both 
are  applied,  if  they  are  not  in  contact ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  in  contact  the  galvanic  feeling  is 
produced.  The  s^isations  of  touch  and  taste,  oc- 
casioned by  the  application  of  the  zinc  and  silver, 
may  be  separated  by  the  removal  of  one  of  these 
substances,  but  the  galvanic  affection  admits  not 
of  such  an  analysis. 

The  great  error  that  many  faU  into,  in  con- 
sidering complex  words,  may  thus  be  avoided. 
We  are  apt  to  conceive  that  abstract  words  ex- 
press something  that  admits  of  being  considered 
separately  from  any  thing  else,  and  try  to  fix  our 
thoughts  upon  this  separate  entity.  But  the  en- 
deavour, as  we  have  seen  from  the  preceding 
analysis,  must  be  vain.  Every  abstract  word  ex- 
presses a  feeling  of  relation  ;  that  feeling  is  the 
result  of  a  preceding  affection  of  mind ;  and  to 
endeavour  to  experience  the  feeling  without  the 
preceding  affection,  is  as  vain  as  to  hope  to  dis- 
cover the  galvanic  effect  without  the  application  of 
\he  zinc  or  silver  ;  or  to  think  to  find  it  in  one  of 
the  conceptions  is  as  vain  as  to  think  to  find  the 
galvanic  effect  by  the  application  of  one  only  of 
the  substances.  The  relaJtion,  in  short,  is  not  in 
one  or  other  of  the  objects,  nor  in  both  taken  to- 
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gether,  but  in  the  mind»  and  in  the  mind  only  in 
reference  to  its  conceptions  of  these  objects ;  and 
it  is  in  the  mind  in  this  reference  that  we  must 
seek  for  it.  To  hope  to  hare  a  clearer  idea  of  it 
by  considering  it  apart,  would  be  to  remove  the 
substance,  that  we  might  hare  the  light  of  the 
sun  shining  more  clearly  upon  the  shadow. 
In  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy,  the 
prevalent  doctrine  respecting  general  ideas 
that  they  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  as  material  things  ave 
the  objects  of  our  powers  of  external  perception, 
so  general  ideas  are  the  objects  of  the  intellecL 
Differences  of  opinion,  indeed,  subsisted  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  the  existence  of  genera  and  epeMe, 
Plato  and  his  followers  maintained  that  iimf 
may  be  disjoined  from  the  objects  of  sense,  while 
Aristotle  conceived  that  they  are  inherent  in  them; 
but  it  was  aUowed  by  both,  that,  correspondinglD 
every  general  word,  there  is  an  idea  halving  a 
real  existence  independent  of  the  understandhD^.* 
A  very  different  doctrine  seems,  indeed,  ta  hove 
been  propagated  by  Zeno,  and  some  of  his  fU- 
lowers,  but  it  attracted  comparatively  little 
notice,  till  it  was  revived  in  the  eleveaCh  een- 
tury  by  Roscelinus,  and  his  celetmtfed  papU 
Abelard,  who  maintained  that  there  are  no  ideas 
corresponding  to  general  terms,  and  that  words 


*  Tbose  who  with  to  Prnnr  mirrr  prtimlirlj  tlw  qiiirion  rf  Ihr 
ancienti  on  this  sulyecty  may  consult  Brucker,  or  die  aMilgineBt  of 
his  statements  on  this  point,  in  the  writinss  of  Rdd  and  Smvirt 
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are  the  only  objects  of  our  thoughtu  in  all 
our  general  speculaticms^  This  doetHfie,  whkih  is 
well  known  in  the  histoiy  of  Philosophy  by  the 
name  of  Nominalism,  was  long  mtdntaiiied  #ith 
a  zeal  of  which  we  can  form  but  a  feelde  idea, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  adhe^d  tb  &e  ten^ 
of  Aristotle,  and  who  wew  distin^shed  by  th^ 
name  of  Realists.  In  th6f  progfei^  (off  science, 
however,  the  theory  aft  to  the  trUismission  of 
senslUe  species  from  material  objedtil  lost  its  sway^ 
and  along  with  it  the  doctrine  as  to  general  ideas 
having  an  existence  independent  of  the  tiiihd,  Wils 
also  abandoned.  But  though  the  partictilar  theOiy, 
as  to  separate  ideas  intelrvening  between  the  miU 
terial  universe  and  th^  htudatl  miiid,  fell  lAto 
negl^t,  the  prejudice  in  which  it  had  its  origlii 
still  maintained  its  hold^  and  elhibit^  itself  uii« 
der  a  new  fonn,  involving  the  isAtne  es&^tiM 
error.  It  was  now  maintained,  that  though  thet^ 
is  no  e:ltternal  entity  resembling  our  abstract  id^M) 
and  though  perhaps  our  abstraM  idem  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  as  separate  frott<  the  mind 
itself,  stiU  that  we  are  able  to  frame  af^MSfact 
ideas,  by  Which  was  meant  idead  cf  qui^ti^, 
modes,  and  substances,  exclusive  of  all  others, 
and  representative  of  every  individual  of  its  pecu- 
liar class.  Thus  they  conceived,  tkat  by  leaying 
out  of  particular  colours  that  ii^hk^  diMingaicAEeB 
them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that  6tilf 
which  is  common  to  all,  the  mind  could  form  an 
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idea  of  colour  in  abstract,  which  is  neither  red,  nor 
blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour. 
And  in  the  same  way  by  leaving  out  of  view  all 
that  is  peculiar  in  particular  individuals,  and  re- 
taining only  what  is  common  to  all,  the  mind  ar- 
rives at  the  abstract  idea  of  man,  wherein  there  is 
included  colour,  but  neither  white  norblack,nor  any 
other  particular  colour ;  and  also  stature,  but  nei- 
ther tall  nor  low,  but  something  abstracted  from 
all.*  **  Greneral  ideas,"  says  Locke,  *'  are  fictions 
and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  diflElculty 
with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it 
not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the 
most  abstract,  comprehensive,  and  difficult ;)  for 
it  must  be  neither  oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equiangular,  nor  scalenon,  but  all,  and 
none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect  it  is  something 
imperfect  that  cannot  exist;  an  idea»  wherein 
some  parts  of  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  an 
put  together."  f 

Such  was  the  view  that  succeeded  to  that  of 
the  Realists,  and  which,  under  the  name  of 


*  See  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge*  Introdnetioii^ 
sect  Tii.  viiL  ix.  That  Berkeley  does  not  give  an  esaggomtni  n- 
preaoitation  of  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents,  is  dbfknt  from  the 
passage  he  quotes  from  Locke. 

t  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  vii.  sect  9. 
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ceptuaUsm,  divided  the  philosophical  world  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  followers  of  Roscelinus  and 
Abelard.     Among  the  latter  are  to  be  found  al- 
most  all   the  great    names    of  modern  times. 
Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Campbell,   Condillac 
and  Stewart,  are  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  have  given  the  sanction  of  their  authority 
to  it.     That  all  these  illustrious  individuals  go 
into    all    the    tenets    of   the    earlier    Nomina^ 
lists,  I  am  far  from   affirming;   or  even,  that 
their  views  upon  all  points  respecting  general 
ideas  and  general  words  coincide.     Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  account  of  the  doctrines  held 
by  any  one  of  them,  to  which  inconsistent  ex* 
pressions  might  not  be  found  in  his  own  works. 
In  the  following  particulars,  however,  they  all 
seem  to  agree, — that  words  are  essential  to  all  ge- 
neral reasoning,  and  that  general  words  may  be 
used  without  exciting  any  determinate  particular 
ideas.     Hobbes  and  Stewart  appear  to  go  a  step 
farther  than  the  others,  and  certainly  come  nearer 
to  the  theory  as  originally  propounded.     Hobbes 
expressly  states,  not  merely  that  words  are  essen* 
tial  to  general  reasoning,  and  that  without  them 
all  our  conclusions  would  be  particular,  but  that 
it  is  words  that  give  to  our  conclusions  all  their 
generality.     "  Truth,"  says  he,  **  consisteth  in 
the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our  affirmations."* 

*  Leviathan. 
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In  the  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hmmu 
Mind,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  answer  to  an  attempt 
made  by  Dr.  Price  to  revive  the  theory  of  the 
Realists,  has  laid  down  a  doctrine  which  Mntains 
an  addition  to  that  of  Hobbes,  but  in  the  eondiiF 
sion  it  is  essentially  the  same.  **  There  are  qbHj 
two  ways  in  which  we  can  possibly  speculate 
about  classes  of  objects ;  the  one,  l^  means  of  a 
word  or  generic  term ;  the  other,  by  means  of  one 
particular  individual  of  the  class  which  we  consi- 
der as  the  representative  of  the  rest ;  and  these 
two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  specnhh 
tions  are  at  bottom  so  much  the  same,  as  to  au- 
thorise us  to  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  witli^ 
out  the  use  of  signs  all  our  thoughts  must  haw 
related  to  individuals.  When  we  reason,  thera» 
fore,  concerning  classes  or  genera,  the  objects  of 
our  attention  are  merely  signs  ;  or  if  in  any  in- 
stance the  generic  word  should  recal  some  indivi- 
dual, this  circumstance  is  to  be  r^arded  only  m 
the  consequence  of  an  accidental  Msodatlon, 
which  has  rather  a  tendency  to  disturb  thAn  td 
assist  us  in  our  reasoning.'** 

The  view  that  is  given  by  Mr.  StOWiOU  though 
he  seems  to  consider  it  the  same  iu  etety  ttBptel 
with  that  of  Berkeley  and  Campbell,  diffiM  firoA  it, 
as  I  conceive,  in  various  important  patticulari* 
It  is  in  the  practical  application  of  tht  dcMrilie; 

*  Stewart's  Elements^  voL  i.  p.  191. 
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faoirever,  ratlier  than  in  the  doctrine  itself  thdt 
the  difference  is  to  be  found*  Berkeley  (and  in 
this  case  he  is  followed  hy  Hume  and  Campbell^) 
compares  the  use  that  is  made  of  words  to  ibat 
which  is  made  of  letters  m  algebra ;  aud  eoth- 
ceives  that  as  an  idea  which  is  in  itself  parti^ 
cular,  becomes  genera!,  by  htiag  made  to  repre^ 
sent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the 
same  sort,  and  as  that  piiMknlar  idea  becomes 
general  by  bemg  made  a  tAgsu  so  tibe  name  by 
being  a  sign  is  made  gencrtdf  though  taken  abf- 
solutely  it  is  particidar.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his 
admiraUe  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric; 
gives  a  theory  to  explain  the  fact,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges to  appear  extremdy  mysterious,  that 
mere  sounds  convey  knowledge  to  the  mind,  &ven 
when  {hey  excite  no  idea  of  tiie  thing  ^ignffiedL 
And  in  one  passage,  he  states  it  in  language  ta 
e^tplicit  as  that  which  we  have  seen  used  by 
HobbeSy  that ''  beyond  particular  truths  or  indi- 
vidual facts,  first  perceived  and  then  remembered, 
we  should  never  be  able  to  proceed  one  single 
step  in  thinking,  any  more  than  in  conversing, 
without  the  use  of  signs.*'* 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  preceding  philoso- 
phers, because  when  an  error  is  once  exploded, 
there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  supposing  (dkat  it 
ever  could  have  been  embraced  by  men  of  supe- 

*  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^  vol.  ii.  p.  lii. 
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rior  minds,  and  thus  the  merits  of  him  who  fint 
detected  it  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  The 
preceding  extracts,  however,  are,  I  trust,  sufficient 
to  show  how  much  this  part  of  intellectual  adenoe 
is  indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.*  Brown ;  and, 
indeed,  now  that  his  view  is  become  familiar, 
nothing  but  actual  quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  such  men  could  have  satisfied  many  that 
any  other  opinion  could  ever  have  been  maintained. 
Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  must  repeat  that  I  am 
aware  that  expressions  inconsistent  with  those 
which  I  have  quoted  are  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  works  from  which  the  quotations 
have  been  taken.  But  this  arises  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  error,  and  not  from  the  writers  having 
arrived  at  the  truth.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  I  am  far  from  affirming  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  nominalists  uniformly  influenced  thor 
own  speculations,  or  that  they  will  influence  the 
speculations  of  those  who  receive  their  doctrines. 
The  operations  of  our  faculties  have,  by  the  wise 
appointment  of  nature,  been  made  independent  ci 
our  theories  concerning  them,  and  our  reasoning 
in  many  instances  may  be  just  while  the  theory 
of  the  reasoning  process  may  be  most  erroneons ; 
in  the  same  way  that  the  parts  of  our  corporeal 
frame  rightly  perform  their  functions,  while  we 
may  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  physiology  ef 
that  frame,  or  adopt  hypotheses  concerning  it 
worse  than  ignorance.    But  it  is  also  true»  that 
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every  error  in  science  is  calculated  to  affect  the 
corresponding  art.  And  I  know  of  few  errors 
in  the  science  of  mind  that  are  calculated  to 
have  a  worse  effect  upon  the  art  of  thinking 
than  that  of  the  nominalists.  If  truth,  accord- 
ing to  Hobbes,  is  nothing  more  than  the  dis- 
position of  words,  the  ai^uments  against  the 
reality  and  immutability  of  truth  appear  alto- 
gether unanswerable.*  And  what  effect  is  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart,  that  "  words  are 
the  sole  objects  about  which  our  thoughts  are 
employed  when  the  subjects  of  our  reasoning 
is  general,"  f  and  that  **  language  is  the  sole  in- 
strument by  which  our  speculations  are  carried 
on  when  they  extend  beyond  individuals,"  likely 
to  produce  on  the  youthful  inquirer?  In  many 
instances  the  natural  vigour  of  the  mind  may 
render  the  doctrine  harmless,  even  when  it  is  be- 
lieved. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its 
tendency  is  to  reduce  the  science  of  reasoning  into 
a  science  of  words,  or  rather  to  erect  an  effectual 
barrier  to  aU  progress  in  any  science  whatever.^ 

*  Home  Tooke  was  well  aware  of  this.  And  in  so  far  as  his 
work  is  to  be  considered  as  containing  a  philosophical  argument 
upon  abstract  notions,  the  force  of  it  depends  upon  Hobbes's  pre- 
mises. 

t  Elements^  vol.  i.  p.  810. 

X  The  view  given  by  Bishop  Berkeley  is  certainly  less  likely  to 
mislead^  because,  though  he  maintains,  with  Hobbes  and  Stewart, 
that  it  is  our  words  only  that  are  general,  he  does  not,  like  Mr. 
Stewart,  direct  us  to  attend  solely  to  our  words,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, to  dismiss  as  much  as  possible  our  words  from  our  thoughts,     ^^ 
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The  view  of  abstract  ideas,  maintained  by 
Locke,  as  something  that  may  be  embodied  fay 
the  imagination,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  *  involves 
the  essential  error  of  the  realists ;  fior  if  tliere 
were  a  possibility  of  conceiving  an  abstract  tri* 
angle,  there  would  be  no  more  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing that  there  is  an  external  form  correflpondU 


and  to  attend  to  our  ideas.  This  rule  is  followed  with  the  good 
eoniequenoe^  that  if  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  ideas,  there  ii  ■! 
least  a  prohahility  that  feelings  of  relation  may  arise,  wUdi  ia  si* 
together  impossible  if  we  attend  to  words  alone.  Bat  aa  it  ia  to 
one  particular  idea  that  he  directs  us  to  turn  our  attention  as  v^ 
presentative  of  a  whole  dass,  and  not  to  many  of  the  mdlvidiiali 
of  the  class,  our  conclusions  will  be  too  general  ortoolimitsdbVid 
cannot  be  defined  by  the  natural  relations  of  things. 

*  I  have  not  taken  notice  of  the  opinions  upon  thla  saldect  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Reid.  The  good  sense  of  that  exeelleiit  philesoplKr 
l(ept  him  from  falling  into  the  errors  of  tho  nominalists  «r  tbt 
conceptualists ;  but  though  he  saw  that  their  viewa  wereenmwOQi^ 
he  did  not  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  opposed  to  tiieir 
errors.  ^'  An  universal  is  not  an  object  of  any  external 
ibetefcn,  cannot  be  imagined^  but  it  may  be  diatinctly 
When  Mr.  Pope  says  *  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man/  I 
esn  conceive  his  meaning  distinctly;  although  I  ndtfacr  imagine  a 
black  or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  straight  man."  It  is  olyvions  dMi 
Dr.  Reid  uses  the  phrase  conceiving  his  meaning  in  a  sense  Uft* 
l^gous  to  understanding  his  meaning.  But  this  immisiiiii  is  loo 
vague  to  entitle  us  to  suppose  thathe  was sequaiated  witfcsiltfcar 
peases  in  the  mind  in  the  generalising  process-  II  wenU  be  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  by  the  nominalists  as  well  aa  the  enncspl^* 
slists,  that  we  understand  the  meaning  of  sbstnct  pwpositiens. 
The  only  difficulty  is  as  to  what  really  pisses  in  iht  wind,  when 
we  ere  said  to  nndentand  an  abatraet  propositian.  TUidlBadqf 
Dr.  Reid  hu  left  u  he  found  it,  and  it  was  ressrted  l»  Dr. 
toranovcit 
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ing  to  it,  than  there  is  in  supposing  that  there  is 
a  material  object  of  sense  in  the  case  of  external 
perception.  And  though  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Iiocke  than  to  draw  the 
same  practical  condusicm  firom  his  doctrine,  in  re*- 
gard  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that 
was  drawn  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle  in  the 
dark  ages,  still  its  legitimate  consequences  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Baconian  methods  of  in<* 
quiry ;  and  the  doctrine  itself  is  unquestionably 
calculated  to  puzzle  the  mind  in  vain  endeavours 
to  discover  what  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  an 
existence.* 

The  great  merit  of  I>r.  Brown  consists  in  the 
clear  and  satisfactory  anal]/^is  of  what  passes  in 
our  mind  in  the  process  of  generalising,  by  which 
he  shows  that  it  is  a  threefold  process.  We  peiv 
ceive  two  or  more  objects— we  are  struck  with 
their  similarity  in  certain  respects^^^W^  invent  a 
common  appellative  to  express  the  objects  that 
agree  in  exciting  the  same  relative  feeling.  This 
explanation  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  phe- 
nomena, that  it  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  order 
to  be  admitted ;  and  no  difficulty  remains  to  be 
explained,  if  it  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  discov^y 
of  what  appears  so  simple  and  obviousf,  should 


*  For  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  efibcts  of  tjiis  part  qi 

Locke's  system,  see  Berkeley's  Principles,  Introduction. 

1 
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have  been  made  at  so  late  a  period  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  The  solution  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  extraordinary  powers  of 
analysis  that  distinguished  the  ingenious  disco- 
verer ;  but  in  no  small  degree  also  in  the  mis- 
taken doctrines  that  formerly  prevailed  in  regard 
to  the  powers  and  ideas  of  the  mind,  as  som^ 
thing  that  may  be  distinguished  from  the  mind 
itself.  Now,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
process  has  been  made,  its  truth  and  importance 
cannot  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  ;  and  it  will 
in  all  future  ages  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  that  was  ever  made  in  me- 
taphysical science*  It  shows  us  upon  what  fima- 
dation  all  abstract  truth  ultimately  rests;  it 
points  out  the  path  by  which  general  condosionB 
can  alone  be  arrived  at ;  and  it  teaches  the  true 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  language,  whether  in 
prosecuting  our  own  inquiries,  or  in  comnnini- 
eating  our  ideas  to  others.  * 


*  In  this  last  respect^  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Brown  it  of 
Uble  advantage :  I  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  it,  tnd  nrait 
tent  myself  with  referring  to  those  lectures  that  trait  of  it  tiaBf, 
and  refer  to  note  M^  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  JMoIm  tf  Camm 
ond  Effect*  .The  concluding  paragraph,  h^ginning  ^  A  kakU  mf 
constant  and  quick  analysis  of  every  complex  word,"  is  partioJtily 
deserving  of  attention. 

The  feelings  of  the  relation  of  comprehendvaien,  tnd  of  me* 
cession^  the  one  of  which  involves  the  process  of  wsBWuing,  and 
the  other  the  various  doctrines  as  to  cause  and  efl^,  I  must  al» 
pass  over. 
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As  there  is  from  various  secondary  causes  a 
tendency  in  certain  individuals  to  one  species  of 
simple  suggestion  ratherthan  another.so  from  con- 
stitutional and  other  causes,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
one  species  of  relative  suggestion  rather  than  an^- 
other.  In  one,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  suggestion 
of  relations  of  resemblance ;  in  another,  to  relations 
of  causation:  and  this  difference  of  tendency  is 
the  origin  of  the  intellectual  differences  that  are 
to  be  observed  among  individuals. 

In  the  same  way  that  Conception,  Memory, 
Habit,  &c.  were  resolved  into  Simple  Suggestion, 
what  have  been  called  the  powers  of  Judgment, 
Reasoning,  Abstraction,  may  be  resolved  into  a 
tendency   to   Relative   Suggestion.     In   fact,  as 
Judgment  is  merely   the  perception  of  relation 
that  arises  upon  the  conception  or  perception  of 
two  or  more  objects,  or  of  two  or  more  affections 
of  the  mind,  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Rela- 
tive Suggestion.  Reasoning  is  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  consecutive  judgments,  and  cannot  upon 
any  philosophical  grounds  be  considered  as  a  se- 
parate faculty.     Abstraction  is  another  power  by 
which  we  have  been  supposed  to  be  able  to  se- 
parate in  our  thoughts  certain  parts  of  our  com- 
plex notions,  and  to  consider  them   abstracted 
from  the  rest.     If  by   this    it   is   implied   that 
the   mind  has  a  power  of  intentional  separa- 
tion^ the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  abstraction 
must  be  altogether  denied.    The  exertion  of  such 

u 
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a  power  would  in  every  instance  involre  a  ton- 
tradictiou  ;  for  the  state  preceding  the  tntentionai 
separation  involves  the  very  abstraction  whidi  Jt 
is  supposed  to  produce.     If  we  know  the  part 
that  we  single  out,  we  have  already  perfiomied 
all  the  separation  that  is  necessary ;  if  we  do  mt 
know  what  we  are  singling  out,  the  separate  part 
of  the  comjdex  whole  may  indeed  arise  to  our 
conception,  but  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  iaciil^ 
is  not  necessary  to  account  for  it  thus  ariaing: 
In  conceiving  particular  qualities  apart  from  the 
rest,  or  from  the  subject  in  which  they  pennaiw 
ently  reside,  we^only,  as  has  already  been  observe 
ed,  repeat  the  process  by  which  our  coBoeptiiOV 
of  those  qualities  are  originally  formed.     We  if* 
ceived  them  separately  through  the  ip^^iMm  di 
different  senses ;  and  each,  when  it  ream 
rately,  is  but  the  transcript  of  the  prinuuy 
rate  sensation.     When  along  with  one  qnalijty  i/f 
an  object  thus  singled  out,  a  similar  qnalilj  f0 
another  object  arises  in  our  mind,  thm  \f  the^ 
common  laws  of  relative  suggestion  the  fisding^. 
resemblance  arises^  and  we  employ  an  abrtnit, 
word,  88  whiteness,  hardness,  to  expreoa  our  X9^ 
lative  feeling,* 

The  resolving  of  these  powers  of  Jndjgmentr 
reasoning,  and  abstraction  into  One  c^Mcityof 


*  This  proceA  coiietpDnds  to  what  has  been  ilfnominilril  If* 
Mme  neUphyrieiaiis  the  power  of  genenlintioa. 


' 


ive  stiggertioii  ternuaa  that  part  of  Dr« 
en's  course  which  relat  to  the  intellectual 
komena.  The  following  r  ks  with  which 
omiects  his  ofaseryatioitf  on  t  inteUeetuiil 
s  with  those  on  tlw  em  though  loogi 

ot  with  proprietjr  he  on:itt<    . 
1  the  view  which  we  hai'e  of  tl    ex    > 

IT  sensitive  affections  oi  the  m  ^q 

sd  those  laws,  so  simp  » 

;h  give  to  the  humUe     indii  ,  by 

ium  of  his  corporeal  oigans^  tl     p 
hat  almost  celestial  see       in         ch 
)d,  till  he  arrive  at  that  n<       r  aix     ^     ih 
its  him, — connecting  him  i      elj      A 

earth  which  he  treads,  t  irectlj  alaa 
1  those  other  minds  which  journeying 

I  him  in  the  same  career,  i  I  that  enjoy  at 
,  by  the  same  medimn  the  senses,  the 
i  beauties  and  glories  t  shed  around 

I,  with  a  profusion  so  div  as  almost  to 
rate,  of  themselves,  that  a  h  so  magnifi^ 
is  the  path  to  heaven*  A  fi  rajrs  of  light 
reveal  to  us^  not  forms  and  ookmn  only^ 
;h  are  obviously  visiUe,  but  latent  thought^ 
;h  no  eye  can  see ;  a  few  particles  of  vibrat- 
air  enable  mind  to  communicate  to  mind,  its 
t  spiritual  feelings,— *to  awake  and  be  awaken^ 
rutually  to  science  and  benevolent  exertion,  as 
uths,  and  generous  wishes,  and  happfaiess  it« 
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self,  could  be  diffused  in  the  very  voice  that 
ly  floats  upon  the  ear. 

^*  Such  are  our  mere  sensitive  feelings,  resultioi|f 
from  the  influence  of  external  things,  on  our  cor- 
responding organs,  which  are  themselves  exter- 
nal. The  view  of  the  intellectual  states  of  the 
mind,  to  which  we  next  proceeded,  laid  open  to 
Us  phenomena  still  more  astonishing — ^those  Ga« 
pacities,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover  hi 
nature  more  than  the  causes  of  those  brief  sepa- 
rate sensations  which  follow  the  affections  of  our 
nerves, — ^to  perceive  in  it  proportion  and  desigDi 
and  all  other  relations  of  parts  to  parts,  by  whidi 
it  becomes  to  us  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdmn 
that  formed  it, — capacities,  by  which,  in  a  sin^ 
moment,  we  pass  again  over  all  the  busiest  a^ 
ventures  of  all  the  years  of  our  life,  or,  with  a 
still  more  unlimited  range  of  thought,  are  pier 
sent,  as  it  were,  in  that  remote  infinity  of  qmMb 
where  no  earthly  form  has  ever  been,  or,  in  ibi 
still  more  mysterious  infinity  of  tinae^^n  agMh 
when  the  universe  was  not,  nor  any  being,  bnt 
that  Eternal  One,  whose  immutable  ezistenoe  ii  ' 
all  which  we  conceive  of  eternity.  ^    * 

*^  Such  are  the  wonders,  of  which  we  acquire  thr 
knowledge,  in  those  phenomena  of  the  mini 
which  have  been  already  reviewed  by  us.  Tin 
order  of  feelings,  which  we  are  next  to  oonaidM 
are  not  less  important,  nor  important  onlf  ii  ^ 
themselves,  but  also  in  their  relation  to  time 
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Other  ptenomena  whidi  have  been  the  subjects 
of  our  joquiiy ;  since  they  comprehend  all  the 
higher  delights  which  attend  the  exercise  of  pur 
sensitiye  and  intellectual  functions.     The  meiief 
pleasures  of  sense,  indeed,  as  direct  and  simply 
pleasures,  we  do  not  owe  to  the^m ;  but  we  owe 
to  them  every  thing  which  confers  on  those  plea^ 
sures  a  more  ennobling  valucy  by  the  enjoyments 
of  social  affection  which  are  mingled  with  them, 
or  the  gratitude  whidi^  in  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
looks  to  their  divine  author.     We  might,  per- 
haps, in  like  manner,  h^ve  been  so  constituted 
with  respee|;  to  our  intellectual  states  of  mind;^ 
as  to  have  had  all  the  varieties  of  these^  our  re* 
membrances,  judgments,  and  creations  of  fancy, 
without  one  emotion.     But  without  the  emotions 
which  accompany  them,  of  how  little  value  would 
the  mere  intellectual  functions  have  been  !  It  is  to 
our  vivid  feelings  of  this  class  we  must  look  foir 
those  tender  regards  which  make  our  remem- 
brances sacred ;  for  that  love  of  truth  and  glory, 
imd  mankind,  without  which,  to  animate  and  re« 
ward  us,  in  our  discovery,  and  diffusion  of  know-* 
ledge,  the  continued  exercise  of  judgment  would 
be  a  fatigue  rather  than  a  satisfaction ;  and  for 
fiH  that  delightful  wonder  which  we  feel,  when 
we  contemplate  the  admirable  creations  of  faniy^ 
or  the  still  more  admirable  beauties  of  their  im« 
fading  model ;  that  model  which  is  ever  before 
us,  ^ii4  the  imitation  of  which,  as  it  has  been 
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truly  said,  is  the  only  imitation  that  is  itaelf  oii« 
ginality.  By  our  other  mental  fonctioii^  we  m 
mere  spectators  of  the  machinery  of  tbe  uniFene* 
living  and  inanimate ;  by  our  emotions,  we  are 
admirers  of  nature,  lovers  of  man,  adoRieoCGod, 
The  earth,  without  them,  would  be  only  •  IkdA  of 
colours,  inhabited  by  beings  who  may  ocmtrilmte^ 
indeed,  more  permanently,  to  our  means  of  pliy* 
sical  comfort,  than  any  one  of  the  inawiinats 
forms  which  we  behold,  but  who,  beyond  tiie  mo* 
ment  in  which  they  are  cajMtble  of  affecttng  et 
with  pain  or  pleasure,  would  be  only  like  tlM 
other  forms  and  colours,  which  would  meet  es 
wherever  we  turned  our  weary  and  liatkv  eye  | 
and  Qod  himself,  the  source  of  all  good^  end  tht 
object  of  all  worship,  would  be  only  the  Beii^ 
by  whom  the  world  was  made.*** 

The  last  order  of  our  feelings,  theUt  is  eompge» 
hended  under  the  name  of  EmotUms.  Oar  emiK 
tions  are  distinguished  from  our  other  etetee  of 
mind,  by  a  peculiar  vividness,  that  eaimot  be  de« 
fined,  but  which  every  one  understands  withoet  tbs 
aid  of  a  definition.  In  treating  of  the  cmoUsa^ 
Dr.  Brown  departs  from  the  method  he  had  tdL 
lowed  in  examining  the  inteUectual  pbeBomenSi 
He  considers  them  in  those  complex  eonditioiis  is 
which  they  generally  exhibit  themsdves  in  ths 
world,  and  have  received  certain  definite  dianclfc 

*  liecturesy  toL  iii.  pp.  S7*M« 
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ristic  Barnes,  and  not  in  their  elementary  princi- 
ples, though  in  the  consideration  of  the  separate 
affections  h«  states  the  dements  of  which  the  com- 
plex whole  is  composed. 

The  Emoti(M^  may  be  considered  as  involving, 
sxid  not  involving  some  moral  affection,  and  thejr 
may  be  considered,  in  their  relation  to  time,  as  Im- 
mediate,*^  Retrospective,— Prospective.  Under 
the  head  of  the  Immediate  emotions,  Chearfiilness 
andMelancholy/— Wonder  and  Languor, — Beauty, 
Sublimity,  Deformity, — the  Ludicrous,  are  treat- 
ed with  a  moral  eloquence  and  a  metaphysical 
acuteness  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
Under  the  head  of  Wonder,  he  has  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  the  sentiment  as  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature,  and  its  essential  sameness  un- 
der the  modified  forms  of  Surprise  and  Astonish- 
ment,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  contained  in 
J)r.  Smith's  posthumous  volume.  The  lectures 
4m  Beauty,  from  the  very  interesting  nature  of 
4he  subject,  and  from  the  multitude  of  ingenious 
men  who  have  speculated  upon  it,  will  be  ge- 
nerally considered  as  the  most  valuable  in  this 
part  of  the  course.  The  various  questions  con- 
nected with  the  theory  of  beauty,  Dr.  Brown 
lias  discussed  widr  his  usual  elegance  and  acute- 
ness.  He  has  analysed  the  feeling ;  classed  it 
in  its  proper  place  among  the  prunitive  emo- 
tions ;  examined  into  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  excited ;   and  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
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which  it  is  influenced  by  association,  in  8uc&  a 
way  as  to  leave  but  little  for  future,  inquirers  in 
this  department,  except  to  trace  the  influMice  of 
the  principles  he  has  established  in  the  varioui 
elegant  arts,  and  to  determine  their  modifications 
according  to  the  character  of  different  indivi^f 
duals.^ 

The  second  order  of  the  Immediate  emotions 
includes  the  feelings  of  Virtue  and  Vice*  of  LoTie^ 
and  Hatred,  and  of  Sympathy.  In  this  part 
of  the  course  Dr.  Brown  does  not  enter  particu- 
larly into  the  question  of  morals.  He  simply 
enumerates  these  emotions  as  parts  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  reserving  the  ethical  discussions  ta 
which  they  give  rise  for  the  second  part  of  his 
course. 

Our  Retrospective  emotions  have  regarii  either 
to  others  or  to  ourselves.  Those  that  relate  to 
others  may  be  comprehended  under  Gratitude  and 
Anger;  those  that  relate  to  ourselves  conipm- 
hend  the  feelings  for  which  we  have  not  an  ap- 
propriate name,  but  which  are  generally  known  fay 
the  appellation  of  a  good  conscience.  Remoiw 
also  belongs  to  this  order  of  our  emotions. 

*  If  Dr.  Brown  had  lived  to  complete  hit  PHym^y,  ha  in- 
tended to  state  in  a  note  to  sect.  iv.  chap.  9.  that  pKrionaly  |» 
the  publication  of  the  article  Beauty,  in  the  Bappleiiient  to  tli^ 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  he  had  in  the  course  of  two  diAnnl 
conversations  explained  very  fully  to  the  author  of  that 
(lis  views  upon  the  subject. 
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The  Prospective  emotions  are  comprehensive  of 
Qur  Desires  and  Fears»  the  first  having  for  their 
object  some  good,  the  second  some  eviL     The 
most  important  of  our  desires  are  comprehended 
in  the  following  series : — ^First,  Our  desire  of  con- 
tinued existence,  without  any  immediate  regard 
to  the  pleasure  it  may  yield.    Secondly,  Our  desire 
of  pleasure  considered  directly  as  mere  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  Our  desire  of  action.     Fourthly,  Our 
desire  of  society.     Fifthly,  Our  desire  of  know- 
ledge.  Sixthly,  Our  desire  of  power, — direct,  as  in 
ambition,  or  indirect,  as  in  avarice.     Seventhly, 
Our  desire  of  the  affection  and  esteem  of  those 
around  us.    Eighthly,  Our  desire  of  glory.   Ninth*- 
ly.  Our  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others.     And 
Tenthly,  Our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those 
whom  we  hate. 

Of  this  part  of  Dr.  Brown's  course  I  have  at- 
tempted nothing  more  than  merely  to  give  the 
titles  of  the  various  subjects,  partly  from  the 
length  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  extend- 
ed, but  partly  also  because  there  is  not,  as  under 
the  former  orders  of  our  affections,  any  one  prin«> 
ciple  involving  the  greater  part  of  the  specula- 
tions ;  and  becauae,  the  chief  value  of  these  lec^ 
tures,  consisting  in  the  admirable  pictures  of  life 
and  manners  which  they  contain,  and  the  eloquent 
discussions  with  which  he  has  intermixed  them,  in 
regard  to  the  relation  that  this  part  of  our  nature 
^ars  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  an4  to 
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the  hi^piness  and  duties  of  man,  no  abfidgment  or 
analysis  could  convey  any  idea  of  their  excellence. 
In  a  passage  very  characteristic  of  its  author,  and 
which,  indeed,  affords  the  key  to  the  spirit  with 
which  he  conducted  his  philosophical  inquiries  in 
genera],  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

**  It  was  my  wish,  on  a  subject  so  important 
to  the  noblest  feelings  and  opinions  whkh  you 
are  capable  of  forming,  to  impress  you  with  sen- 
timents which  seem  to  me  far  more  necessary  for 
your  happiness  than  even  for  your  instruction, 
and  to  present  these  to  you  at  the  time  when  the 
particular  phenomena  which  we  were  considering, 
led  most  directly  to  these  very  sentiments.  It  was 
my  wish  too,  I  will  confess,  to  accustom  your  minds 
as  much  as  possible  to  this  species  of  reflectioiiy  a 
species  of  reflection  which  renders  philosophy  not 
valuable  in  itself  only,  admirable  as  it  is  even  when 
considered  in  itself  alone,  but  still  morevalnablefor 
the  feelings  to  which  it  maybe  made  subservient  I 
wished  the  great  conceptions  of  the  mond  sodetj 
in  which  you  are  placed,  of  the  duties  whidh  yon 
have  to  perform  in  it,  and  of  that  Eternal  Being 
who  placed  you  in  it,  to  arise  frequently  to  your 
mind,  in  cases  in  which  other  minds  ini|^  think 
only  that  one  phenomenon  was  very  like  anothtf 
phenomenon,  or  very  different  from  it ;  that  the 
same  name  might,  or  might  not,  be  given  to  both ; 
tind  that  one  philosopher,  who  lived  on  «  certain 
{lart  of  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  and  was  fel- 
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lowed  by  eight  or  ten  commentators,  affirmed  tlie 
ph^iomena  to  be  different,  while  another  philoso* 
pher,  with  almost  m  many  commentators,  affirm- 
ed them  to  be  the  same.  Of  thid  at  least  I  am 
sure,  that  your  observation  of  the  phenomena 
themselves  will  not  be  less  quick,  nor  your  analy- 
hia  of  them  less  nicely  accurate,  because  you  dis* 
cover  in  them  something  more  than  a  mere  ob- 
server or  analjnst,  who  inquires  into  the  moral 
nffinities  with  no  higher  interest  than  he  inquires 
into  the  affinity  of  a  salt  or  a  metal,  is  inclined  to 
seek ;  and  even  though  your  observation  and  ana- 
lysis of  the  mere  phenomena  were  to  be,  as  only 
the  ignorant  could  suppose,  less  just  on  that  ac- 
count, there  can  be  no  question  that  if  you  had 
learned  to  think  with  more  kindness  of  man,  and 
with  more  gratitude  and  veneration  of  Grod,  you 
would  have  profited  more  by  this  simple  amelio- 
Tation  of  sentiment,  than  by  the  profoundest  dis- 
covery that  was  to  terminate  in  the  accession 
which  it  gave  to  mere  speculative  science."* 

The  analysis  that  has  been  given  of  the  first 
part  of  Dr.  Brown's  course,  though  necessarily 
imperfect,  from  the  limits  within  which  I  was 
t}bliged  to  confine  myself,  and  still  more  from  my 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  will  be  suf- 
ficient, I  trust,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  conducted 
his  inquiries,  and  of  his  analysis  and  arrangement 

*  Lectures^  yol»  iii.  pp.  S2S,  526. 
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of  the  mental  phenomena.     Jt  wUl  enable  us  alsa 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Brown 
as  compared  with  former  writers  in  this  depart** 
ment  of  science,   and  upon  this  point  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations. 

In  attending  to  the  works  of  metaphysicians^ 
one  of  the  first  circumstances  that  attracts  our 
notice,  is,  that  in  scarcely  any  of  them  is  our  spi<* 
ritual  part  considered  as  an  object  of  mere  phy*- 
sical  science.     In  the  systems  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  single  analysis 
of  complex  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeUngr 
During  the  middle  ages,  though  the  knowledge  of 
our  mental  frame  was  professedly  cultivated  with 
the  most  assiduous  zeal,  the  intellectual  science 
consisted  of  little  more  than  the  unmeaning  terms 
of  a  profitless  logic.   And  even  after  the  r^finTKHOm 
tlon  of  philosophy,  which  left  the  inquirers  into 
the  material  universe  to  the  enlightened  investi- 
gation of  nature,  it  is  melancholy  to  find  how 
many  ancient  errors,  and  prejudices,  and  idol8» 
perplexed  and  misled  the  metaphysicians*    While 
the  laws  of  matter  have  been  patiently  and  sedu^ 
lously  examined  simply  on  their  own  account^ 
the  laws  of  mind  have,  almost  in  every  instance^ 
been  considered,  not  in  their  own  essential  ligh^ 
but  in  reference  to  other  sciences.   Since  the  time 
of  Descartes,  indeed,  the  facts  as  to  the  mental 
phenomena  have  been  gradually  accumulating; 
but  how  few  are  there  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  analysis  of  these  fact% 
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and  to  the  reducing  them  to  general  principles. 
The  mind,  in  short,  has  been  considered  in  its 
applications  to  other  sciences,  rather  than  as  in 
itself  presenting  phenomena,  the  examination  and 
arrangement  of  which  constitute  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  all  the  sciences.  By  many  philosophers, 
the  mind  has  been  considered  solely  in  reference 
to  logic;  by  others,  the  principles  of  our  na- 
ture have  been  investigated  with  a  view  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  great  doctrines  of  natural 
theology ;  while  not  a  few  have  made  their  theo- 
ries subservient  to  the  establishment  of  scepti- 
cism, or  atheism,  or  materialism.  The  bent  of 
the  mind  of  Descartes  was  much  more  towards 
physics  and  mathematics  than  to  metaphysics; 
and  though  his  great  principle,  that  it  is  by  con* 
sciousness  alone  that  we  can  become  acquainted 
with  our  spiritual  nature,  will  always  entitle  him 
to  an  exalted  place  among  the  benefactors  of  me* 
taphysical  science,  there  is  little  else  in  this 
science  in  which  he  can  be  considered  as  be- 
yond his  own  age.  His  disciple  Malebranche 
proposes  wholly  a  practical  end  in  his  inquiries, 
and  considers  the  human  mind  only  with  the 
view  of  putting  his  reader  upon  his  guard  against 
the  various  sources  of  error.  Locke  has  con- 
fined himself  to  the  understanding  alone,  or 
rather  to  the  furniture  of  the  understanding ; 
and  all  his  discussions  are  with  an  ultimate 
view,  viz.  to  ascertain  the  origin,  and  extent,  and 
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certainty  of  our  knowledge.  Dr.  Reid  'nmy'  be 
considered  as  having  pursued  a  method  more 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  phiIo0a-> 
phy,  and,  from  various  passages  of  his  work8»  it 
is  obvious  that  he  had  arrived  at  ideas  of  the  q1>« 
ject  we  ought  to  have  in  view  in  prosecuting  ana- 
lytically the  study  of  man,  that  had  hitherto  been 
but  imperfectly  understood.  At  the  same  timi^  in 
all  his  investigations  he  had  a  further  parpose, 
which,  though  it  may  heighten  our  riespect  for 
him  as  a  man,  or  even  as  a  philosopher,  has 
very  materially  lessened  his  merits  as  a  meta« 
physician.  In  examining  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  it  was  not  to  reduce  them  to  their 
utmost  simplicity,  so  much  as  to  vindicate^ 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  expression 
of  his  illustrious  disciple,  *'  those  fundamen* 
tal  laws  of  belief  which  form  the  ground- 
work  of  human  knowledge,  against  the  at« 
tacks  made  on  their  authority  in  some  mo* 
deni  systems  of  scepticism.''*  f     Mr.  Stewart 

*  Stewart's  Life  of  Rcid,  p.  59. 

t  It  would  be  easy  to  provc^  that  though  Dr.  Reid  had,  periup% 
arriyed  at  clearer  yiews  as  to  the  end  of  the  metaphyiietl  phJlnmifcj 
than  most  of  those  who  preceded  him,  he  was  far  from  eamUmk^ 
metaphysics  simply  as  an  analytic  science.  I  shall  confine  wuymti  ^ 
two  passages  in  his  first  essay,  which  are  sufficient  to  pnvt  Ultt 
this  was  the  case.  In  the  seventh  chapter,  slier  i 
by  a  very  acute  analysis,  that  the  ancient  diviaioii  of  tfaa 
toal  powers  into  apprehension,  judgment,  and  reaaonii^  ma  vm» 
ntiafactory,  we  find  him  retaining  them  all,  and  treatii^  of 
as  separate.    And,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  section,  lie 
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has  followed  in  the  same  path  with  Dr.  Reid, 
with  a  moral  eloquence,  and  an  elevation  of 
purpose,  far  beyond  the  praise  of  mere  meta* 
physical  acumen.  But  it  is  as  a  metaphysician 
that  he  is  at  present  to  be  considered ;  and  it 
is  obvious,  from  the  most  superficial  perusal  of 
his  productions,  that  as  Dr.  Reid  was  drawn 
away  from  what  should  be  the  main  object  of  th^ 
mental  phjrsiologist,  by  a  wish  to  establish  the 
great  principles  that  Mr.  Hume  had  endeavoured 
to  undermine ;  so  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  seduced 
from  the  rigid  speculations  of  pure  metaphysics, 
by  the  more  congenial  task  of  applying  what  h^ 
conceived  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  to  it^ 
practical  uses.  * 


states,  ihst  he  does  not  mean  to  '^  attempt  a  complete  enumeniF 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  I  ahall  only  mentioB 
those  I  propose  to  explain" 

*  The  following  extracts  will  exhibit  Mr.  Stewart's  views  npon 
this  important  point.  "  The  question  conoeming  the  origin  of  oar 
difirent  affections,  leads  to  some  curious  analytical  disquisitiOQ^ 
but  is  of  very  subordinate  importance  to  those  inquiries  which  re- 
late to  their  laws^  and  uses^  and  mutual  references.  In  many  ethi- 
cal systems^  however^  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  most 
interesting  sulject  of  disquisition  which  this  wonderful  part  of  oi|r 
frame  presents."    Life  of  Reid^  p.  96.  n 

"  This  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose^  that  another  facul« 
ty  besides  abstraction^  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  ge^ 
neralisation^  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genem 
and  species ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  show^  that  although 
geneirafiaation^  without  abstraction^  is  impossible,  yet  that  we 
might  have  been  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  abstract  withoot  beiitg 
capable  of  generalizing.       The  grounds  of  this  opinion  U  is  not 
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I  am  aware  that  besides  these  writers,  who  eer* 
tainlyarethe  first  of  a  class  thathasbeen  oooadered 
in  this  part  of  the  island  as  holding  the  chief  place 
in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  there  are  others  of  a 
Very  different  school,  who  maybe  supposed  to  have 
confined  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  phy« 
sical  examination  of  the  mental  constitution.  But 
in  all  these  instances  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, the  authors  have,  by  an  undue  love  of  simpli^ 
city,  or  by  connecting  their  speculations  with 
some  hypothesis  as  to  the  connection  between 
matter  and  motion,  and  thought,  given  such 
an  imperfect  or  distorted  view  of  the  opera- 
tions of  mind,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  pre* 
sent  purpose  to  allude  to  them  particularly. 

In  making  these  remarks  upon  the  systems  of 
preceding  philosophers,  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  undervaluing  their  labours,  and  still  less  as  un- 
dervaluing those  sciences,  in  their  relations  towhicb 
alone  many  of  them  have  considered  the  phenomena 
of  our  spiritual  nature.  Many  important  fiacto  had 
been  observed,  and  these,  in  various  instances,  had 
been  successfully  referred  to  their  general  princi- 
ples. But  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  £MtB,  at 
to  hmnan  nature,  would  have  been  increased  in  a 

necesMryJvr  me  to  examine  for  any  of  the  putfOMM  ihmm  mt  ftrem 
tent  in  view"      Elemtnts^  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

In  his  chapter  on  Memory^  after  mentioning  tlitl  it  may  tt 
doabtAil  whether  remembrance  is  a  simple  or  a  comyiaaL-  ac^ 
he  adds,  that  the  question  it  merely  a  matter  qf  cuTMn^y.  MiL 
p.  407. 
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degree  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  if  the  phe-' 
nomena  had  been  examined  upon  juSter  princi- 
ples ;  and  the  advantages  also  resulting  to  the 
sciences  of  logic,  and  criticism,  and  education,  and 
theology,  would  have  been  ultimately  greater. 
There  are  indeed  many  conclusions  that  may  be 
deduced  from  the  obvious  appearances  of  our 
mental  constitution,  without  any  analysis  of 
these  appearances,  as  there  are  many  uses  to 
which  the  general  facts  in  regard  to  the  air 
might  be  converted,  though  its  gravity  and  cora* 
ponent  elements  had  not  been  discovered.  But  in 
the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  more 
minute  our  knowledge  is,  the  more  varied,  and 
the  more  interesting  are  the  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  applied.  And  every  new  analysis  of  mind 
leads  to  many  practical  lessons,  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  to  many 
important  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  designs 
of  Providence  and  the  consequent  obligations 
upon  man.  It  will  be  more  readily  allowed  that 
our  acquaintance  with  the  mind  must  become  more 
intimate  and  accurate,  when  we  devote  oiurselves, 
in  the  first  place  at  least,  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
amination of  it ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  when  we 
consider  its  phenomena,  with  an  ultimate  object 
in  view,  we  must  see  them  in  a  contracted  aspect, 
and  many  of  their  most  important  features  will 
be  lost  in  the  shade. 

Jndeedy  it  is  because  metaphysicians  have  eic- 

X 
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amined  the  mind  with  purposes  altogether  differ- 
ent, that  such  differences  are  to  be  found  in  their 
systems  ;  a  circumstance,  which  has  been  so  often 
urged  as  an  objection  against  the  certainty  or  va« 
lue  of  the  science  of  Metaphysics  itself.  Our  view 
of  a  subject  is  modified  as  much  by  the  end  we  pro* 
pose  in  oiur  examination  of  it,  as  by  its  own  es*- 
sential  qualities ;  and  where  the  ends  are  numer- 
ous and  varied,  the  subject  will  scarcely  seem  the 
same ;  at  least,  the  truths  in  regard  to  it  will  ap« 
pear  unconnected,  or  perhaps  inconsistent.  This 
is  exemplified  in  other  sciences  as  well  as  in  Me* 
taphysics.  In  Botany,  to  take  one  of  the  nu»t 
familiar  instances,  the  essence  of  every  system 
is  determined  by  the  end  which  its  author  pro» 
poses.  How  partial,  and  consequently  how  in* 
correct  a  view  is  taken  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, where  there  is  a  classification  of  the  suk 
jects  of  the  science,  according  to  their  relations  to 
other  departments  of  knowledge.  The  interest* 
ing  subjects  of  botanical  knowledge  are  always 
the  same,  but  when  arranged  according  to  theic 
medicinal  or  economical  uses,  or  according  io  their 
habits  and  methods  of  cultivation,  the  sdenfiss 
that  treat  of  them  seem  to  have  nothing  in  oom- 
mon.  And  it  is  not  till  lately  that  this  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  true  cause,  viz.  the  different  ends 
that  the  authors  pursued.*    The  same  account  is 

*  For  some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  matter  see  nSork  if 
la  Botaniqnc,  par  M.  de  Candoffe,  p.  87  ^— by  ftr  the  mmt  pUto* 
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to  foe  given  of  the  differences  to  be  foimd  in  the 
varioufi  sjrstems  whidi  go  under  tile  name  df 
MetaphysiCB.  These  dififerenees  exist,  not  *be- 
cause  the  science  of  mind  is  one  where  no  Bul^ 
stantial  truth  is  to  be  attained,  bnt  because  the 
auth(»8  proposed  to  themaelres  ends  essentially 
diffarent.  Their  attention  was  thus  directed  t^ 
diflferent  parts  of  (he  varied  phenomena ;  and  even 
where  they  introduced  the  same  phenomena,  it 
was  under  the  aspect  that  suited  their  peculiar 
purpose.  In  short,  there  are  many  sciences  that 
relate  to  mind,  though  one  vague  name  is  applied 
to  them  alL  Accordingly,  in  one  author  we  have  a 
theory  of  knowledge;  in  another  an  hypothesis  as 
to  the  eotmexion  between  motion  and  thought  i 
in  a  third  an  inquiry  into  the  part  of  our  mental 
&akne  which  is  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  And 
it  is  no  mote  aa  objection  against  the  consistency 
and  certainty  of  tiie  physiology  of  mind,  tirat 
such  different  viewd  are  espoused  by  writers  who 
do  not  devote  themselves*  exclusively  to  thlit 
science,  than  it  is  against  the  science  of  tike  phy- 
siology of  vegetable  life,  that  the  medicinal,  and 
economical,  and  geographical  classifications,  to  b^ 
found  in  different  writers,  are  marked  by  such  di- 
versities. 

fiophical  work  on  the  suliject.  See  ako  Dr.  Brown's  Lectures, 
i.  3G9,  where  some  admirable  observations  upon  classification  are 
to  be  found. 
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This  then  is  the  first  circumstance,  as  I  con^ 
ceive,  by  which  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  may 
be  distinguished ;  He  steadily  and  systematically 
keeps  in  view  that  the  object  of  the  metaphysician 
is  to  analyse  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  not  to  consider  his  object  gained  till 
he  has  reduced  them  to  their  utmost  simplicity. 

No  one  could  be  more  impressed  than  Dr. 
Brown  with  the  multitude  of  applications  of  which 
his  favourite  science  admitted,  and  no  one  could 
be  more  ready  to  grant  that  these  applications  were 
often  of  more  consequence  than  the  mere  physiolo- 
gical science.  In  the  works  of  no  author,  accord* 
ingly,  is  there  a  more  constant  reference  to  the  wis- 
dom and  beneficeiice  of  Him  by  whom  all  the  sue- 
cessions  of  phenomena  are  originally  determined, 
and  of  the  duties  that  our  capacities  and  susceptibi- 
lities render  incimibentupon  us.  But  still  he  nerer 
forgets  that  these  are  the  applications  of  the  science, 
and  not  the  science  itself ;  and  that  he  is  never  to 
satisfy  himself  with  «an  imperfect  analysis,  be* 
cause,  even  while  it  is  imperfect,  important  condu-i 
sions  may  be  drawn  from  it.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  discoveries  he  has  made  are  much  maxm 
numerous  than  those  which  rewarded  thelabonn, 
or  were  the  fruit  of  the  genius,  or  the  result  of 
the  good  fortune  of  any  former  metaphysician. 
The  practical  applications  of  his  system  also^ 
{hough  not  perhaps  so  obvious,  are  more  numefoys 
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and  important  than  those  of  the  systems  which 
were  constructed  solely  with  a  practical  aim.     In 
illustration  of  this,  I  shall  refer  to  two  instances 
merely  in  his  writings.   How  much  more  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  science  of  logic,  in  his  re-- 
marks upon  relative  suggestion,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  those  who  had  considered  the 
human  mind  entirely  in  reference  to  the  art  of  rea- 
4ioning.     By  viewing  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
reasoning  simply  as  one  of  the  states  of  mind^  his 
attention  was  undistracted ;  he  saw  the  pheno- 
mena as  they  really  are ;  the  light  of  analogous 
states  revealed  their  nature  more  clearly ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  our  constitution, 
the  best  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  our 
faculties  is  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
nature.— His  theory  of  Virtue  also,  is,  for  a  si* 
milar  reason,  more  satisfactory  than  any  to  be 
found  in  former  metaphysical   works.     By  at- 
tending to  our  moral  sentiments  as  a  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  analysing  the  words  virtue,  obli- 
gation, merit,  with  the  aids  that  his  doctrines  as 
to  relative  suggestion  afforded,  he  has  shown  the 
place  that  our  feelings  of  virtue  occupy  in  our 
mental  frame,  and  by  considering  them  along  with 
our  other  immediate  emotions  he  has  drawn  an 
irresistible  argument  in  favour  of  their  being 
primitive  and  universal  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
— ^This   is   the  reward   of  all  those  who  con- 
fide in  nature,  and  follow  her  without  seeking  any 
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other  benefit  than  what  of  her  own  accord  die 
bestows.  One  of  the  most  important^  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  windi 
the  philosopher  has  to  learn  is,  that  he  khmdd 
observe  nature  with  a  mind  unprejudiced  with 
anticipations  or  fears  as  to  what  may  be  the  ze^ 
suit  of  his  observations,  or  rather  in  the  undoubt^ 
ing  belief  that  whatever  he  discovers  to  be  tme 
must  lead  to  beneficial  consequences.  The  neoe^ 
sity  of  this  singleness  of  vision,  if  I  may  borrow 
a  scriptural  metaphor,  seems  to  pervade  all  the 
works  of  Grod,  and  is  equally  necessary  in 
and  reason,  and  faith.  Homo  naturae 
et  interpresy  tantumfacit  et  intelUgit  quaiUmm  dk 
naturae  ardine,  re  vel  mente  observatferit^  nee  em^ 
plius  scit  aut potest*  That  this  holds  true  m 
metaphysics  no  less  than  in  physics,  is  perhlsqiB 
the  most  valuable  of  the  conclusions  to  be  d(^ 
duced  from  Dr.  Brown's  works.  It  is  Bald  diat 
Newton  accounted  for  his  valuable  diMcyvi^ 
ries,  by  saying  that  he  ^*  waited  for  thon^it  f  hj 
which,  I  presume,  that  he  must  have  meant  that 
after  placing  the  object  of  his  investigation  he* 
fore  his  mind,  he  left  his  faculties  to  thenr 
strained  operation.  And  in  laying  dowtt 
for  reasoning  and  for  conduct,  we  must 
we  observe  the  processes  of  nature,  and  let  ear 
rules  be  nothing  more  than  the  generalising  nf 
the  facts  we  have  observed. 

*  Novum  Oiginon. 


J 
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The  next  circumstance  that  distinguishes  Dr. 
Broinrn's  philosophy  is  the  great  principle  upon 
which  he  commences  his  inquiries,  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  mind  but  as  it  exists  in  cer- 
tain states,  and  that  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
powers  of  the  mind  are  not  different  from  the 
mind,  but  are  merely  the  mind  itself  existing  in 
different  states. 

The  value  of  this  principle  can  be  duly  esti- 
mated only  by  those,  who  have  traced  the  ef- 
fects of  the  prejudices  to  which  it  is  oppos- 
ed, upon  the  inquiries  of  former  metaphysicians. 
There  are,  I  conceive,  two  tendencies  to  error,  one 
or  other  of  which,  according  to  the  view  that  was 
taken  of  the  mental  phenomena,  has  vitiated  the 
conclusions  of  almost  all  the  inquirers  into  mind. 
The  first  is  that  of  considering  our  thoughts  apart 
from  the  thinking  mind.  The  influence  of  this  ten- 
dency is  to  be  observed  in  the  writings  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophers  who  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  spiritual  universe.  Conceiving 
that  our  ideas  have  a  real  existence,  and  that  they 
are  resemblances  of  outward  objects,  they  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  separate  science.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  mind  that  they  examined,  as  a 
separate  department  of  existences,  mysteriously 
intermediate  between  matter  and  mind.  Their 
inquiries  in  this  department  exhibited  the  same 
fundamental  errors  that  characterised  their  re» 
searches  into  the  material  universe.     Instead  of 
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first  observing  the  phenomena,  and  then  dedttdiig 
such  conclusions  as  their  observations  warranted^ 
they  followed  the  reveries  of  their  own  imagiiui^ 
tions,  without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  proper 
object  of  philosophical  inquiry,  or  of  the  great 
principles  of  philosophising.  Or  rather,  building 
upon  hastily  observed  and  ill-digested  facts,  they 
made  them  the  foundation  of  theories  that  thejr 
were  not  sufficient  to  support.  Even  admitting 
that  ideas  had  a  real  existence,  they  neglected 
the  only  means  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
them  ;  and  wasted  their  extraordinary  powers  in 
inquiring  into  their  nature,  their  origin,  and  their 
rank  in  the  scale  of  entities,  without  ascertaining 
the  obvious  and  simple  facts  that  might  be  ob^ 
served  regarding  them. 

Though  the  peripatetic  doctrine,  which  accounts 
for  perception,  by  species  or  ideas  proceeding 
from  external  things  and  transmitted  to  the  mind 
through  the  channel  of  the  senses,  seems  to  have 
been  imiversally  abandoned  by  philosophers  after. 
the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  still  supposed  by 
many,  that  ideas  were  entities  altogether  distinct 
from  the  mind.  Indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has 
till  lately  been  very  generally  supposed,  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  phi- 
losopher who  clearly  showed  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  supposing  that  ideas  have  a  se- 
parate existence.  His  claim  to  this  merit  it  is 
not  necessary  sigain  to  refer  to.    That  there  have 
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been  philosophers  who  maintained  the  position^ 
which  Dr.  Reid  conceived  all  the  philosophers  in 
modern  times  who  preceded  him  to  have  main<» 
tained)  is  certain ;  and  the  prejudices  that  misled 
these  individuals  have  exerted^  and  even  in  our  own 
times  continue  to  exert  an  influence  upon  many, 
who  have  not  actually  fallen  into  the  same  error.* 

Dr.  Brown  has  clearly  stated,  that  our  sensa- 
tions,  thoughts,  feelings,  opinions,  judgments, 
are  merely  different  states  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
thus  has  completely  removed  the  difficulty  that  has 
been  a  stumblingblock  to  many  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  metaphysical  career.  And  in  so 
far  as  I  know,  he  is  the  first  who  has  placed  the 
subject  in  its  true  aspect.  The  arguments  by 
which  he  supports  his  opinion  have  been  stated 
in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter;  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  force  of  these  arguments,  cannot 
fail  to  be  convinced  also  of  the  importance  of  the 
conclusion  they  establish. 

But  there  is  another  prejudice  opposed  to  the 
simple  view  of  mind  given  by  Dr.  Brown,  as 
nothing  different  from  its  thoughts,  or  feelings, 
or  powers,  or  susceptibilities.  I  allude  to  that 
which  leads  us  to  conceive  that  the  mind  con- 
sists of  powers  or  faculties,  having  as  it  were  a 
distinct  and  independent  existence.  Dr.  Reid  may 
be  considered  as  the  representative  of  that  class  of 

•  See  Note  O. 
5 
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philosophers,  who,  in  their  writings,  i^pear  togiw 
countenance  to  this  prejudice.  That  Dr.  Reidzeattjr 
believed  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  be  diatincC 
from  the  mind  itself,  I  am  far  from  suppoeiDgt 
but  certainly  his  language  would  ciften  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  doctrine  wai 
maintained  by  him ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  prejudice  exerted  a  very  power- 
ful influence  upon  his  inquiries.  In  bo  far  as  W0 
proceed  upon  the  idea  that  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  distinguishable  from  the  mind  itself^  and 
from  one  another,  the  error  of  the  assumptiaa  is 
so  obvious  as  to  render  a  refutation  of  it  unneoot* 
sary.  There  is  scarcely  any  metaphysiciaii  of 
any  name  who  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  his  readers  upon  their  guard  against  it ; 
Mr.  Stewart  himself  has  referred  to  the  ofti 
quoted  passage  of  Locke,*  so  explicit  and  so 
dusive  upon  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  mcb 
that  the  prejudice  is  founded  upon  a  priMaple  of 
our  nature ;  and  it  often  operates  in  tlioae  wbo 
seem  most  fiilly  aware  of  its  existeneeu  Ih  wo 
far  as  it  supposes  a  voluntary  control  over  oar 
ideas,  it  is,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  itgmnl  to 
the  power  of  abstraction,  not  only  iacoosislent 
with  the  fact,  but  actually  involves  a  contradio* 
tion.  But  independently  of  this,  the  pboraseoljmf 
that  it  employs  is  calculated  to  satisfy  the  nJai 

«  Book  ii.  ch.  91,  f  9. 
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¥rilJi  im{lerfect  analyses  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
and  to  exhibit  them  through  an  obscure  medium. 
Even  Loeke  himself,  when  speaking  of  the  idea  of 
perception,  instead  of  endeavoucii^  to  explain  the 
parts  oi  which  it  is  composed,  refers  us  to  our 
erwn  comidoosness  upon  the  salgect.  It  is  obvi« 
ous  that  by  such  a  reference  there  might  at  once 
be  an  end  of  all  metaphysical  inquiry.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  own  language,  must 
have  a  sufficiently  distinct  knowledge,  of  what  is 
Meant  by  the  words  expressive  of  the  operations 
ef  the  mind,  for  the  OTdinary  purposes  of  life. 
But  a  man  may  possess  this  knowledge  and  yet  be 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  science  of  metaphysics, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  analyse  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  complex  words,  and  to  arrange  them 
Ivith  analogous  feelings.  To  put  us  fully  upon 
our  guard  against  the  fallacies  of  language,  in  this 
particular,  is  therefore  a  merit  of  a  very  high  or* 
4er ;  and  it  is  a  merit  to  the  honour  of  which 
Dr.  Brown  is  fally  entitled.  But  there  is  a 
merit  still  greater,  and  that  is,  not  merely  to 
pot  us  upon  our  guard  against  the  fallacies  ci 
language,  but  against  the  prejudices  in  whicb 
Aese  fallacies  have  their  origin.  This,  aa  we 
have  seen  in  the  analysis  of  his  theory  of  Power, 
I>r.  Brown  has  eflfectuaUy  done ;  and  the  infkienee 
df  this  may  be  judged  of  by  the  clearer  views 
that  every  one  must  have  of  the  processes  oS 
thcmght  after  perusing  his  wcnrks. 
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It  is  from  these  two  circumstances  taken  to* 
gether,  and  kept  steadily  in  view,  that  the  great 
merit  of  Dr.  Brown's  system  arises ;«— that  the 
great  object  of  the  metaphysician  is  to  analyse 
and  classify  the  phenomena  of  thought,  and  that 
the  powers  and  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  in  le* 
ality  nothing  but  the  mind  itself  existing  in  differ- 
ent states.  These  doctrines  themselves  appear veiy 
obvious  when  they  are  stated ;  and  perhaps  no 
metaphysician  of  any  name  for  nearly  a  century 
past,  had  he  clearly  understood  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  conveyed,  would  have  disputed  thenk 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  truth  when 
it  is  distinctly  stated,  and  another  to  have  pre- 
viously such  a  hold  of  it  as  to  be  guided  by  it 
in  all  our  speculations.     Accordingly,  thon^  aa 
approach  to  the  same  doctrines  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  some  pi'cccding  philosophers.  It 
is  easy  to  see  prejudices,  of  a  nature  exactly  con- 
trary, shackling  the  efforts  of  their  genius.    In 
this  respect,  then.  Dr.  Brown  has  made  a  meat 
important  step  in  the  ])rinciple8  of  philosophis- 
ing, perhaps  the  most  important  that  has  heem 
made  in  metaphysics  since  the  time  of  Descartes. 
The  classification  which  Dr.  Brown  has  Blade  of 
the  mental  phenomena  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  principles  upon  which  he  pra^ 
ceeds.     It  is  perfectly  original,  but  at  the  Sams 
time  it  is  simple,   and  distinct,   and  completft 
The  division  into  external  and  internal  affections 
is  natural  and  obvious ;  though  I  must  state  that 
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ill  the  progress  of  that  part  of  physiological  science 
that  relates  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  I  conceive 
tliat  discoveries  have  been  made  which  affect  some 
of  Dr.  Brown's  principles  of  arrangement  in  this 
part  of  his  system.  But  this  remark  applies  in  no 
degree  to  the  division  of  the  internal  affections  in- 
to intellectual  states  and  emotions.  No  advance- 
nient  of  science  can  remove  this  distinction* 
They  are  felt  by  us  as .  generically  different,  and 
must  always  thus  be  felt  by  us.  The  minor  divi- 
sion of  the  intellectual  states  into  conceptions 
and  feelings  of  relation,  is  also  clearly  founded  on 
a  natural  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  affections* 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enter  farther  into  the 
merit  of  his  various  analyses  of  particular  states 
of  mind  that  had  formerly  been  distinguished  as 
separate  faculties.  I  can  only  observe,  in  general, 
that  they  all  appear  to  be  extremely  ingenious  and 
accurate.  In  regard  to  the  various  divisions  of 
this  part  of  his  system,  his  remarks  upon  the 
senses  are  perhaps  the  most  original  and  ingeni- 
ous ;  those  :  upon  f  the  relative  suggestions  the 
most  useful ;  and  those  upon  the  emotions  the 
most  eloquent  and  most  likely  to  be  generally 
interesting. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  observe,  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Brown's  arrangement,  that  it  is  the  first 
that  ever  had  any  fair  pretensions  to  accuracy 
and  completeness.  All  the  previous  divisions  I 
^m  acquainted  with,  erred,  either  through  too 
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great  simplicity,  by  which  things  were  favoogiit 
together,  which  had  no  real  resemblanee— or 
through  too  great  division,  by  which  tiiiiigB  Chat 
were  specifically  the  same,  were  arranged  as  Ai£^ 
&rent.  I  cannot  at  present,  after  the  iMgtii  to 
which  this  chapter  has  already  extended,  find 
room  for  establishing  this  by  a  comparative  nev 
of  the  different  systems  of  metaphysics  that  hvm 
saccessively  been  advanced.  I  can^  howerery  wj 
confidently  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  preesit 
ing  metaphysicians,  and  upon  comparing  them  with 
that  of  Dr.  Brown,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  witt 
agree  that  I  have  not  ascribed  to  his  system  man 
merit  than  it  is  fully  entitled  to.  In  the  men 
time,  it  will  be  observed,  that  what  I  daim  for  Dr. 
Brown  is,  an  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomcsDa 
infinitely  more  minute  and  accurate  than  was  ew 
before  made,  and  the  only  arrangement  of  them 
into  orders  and  classes  that  is  at  idl  foonded  on 
philosophical  principles.  I  can  easily  ii 
that  more  minute,  and  perhaps  more  aiecunite 
lyses  of  particular  phenomena  may  be  madc^  ani 
that  much  may  be  done  in  arranging  our  esjmy 
tions  BndJeeUngs  qf  relation,  (or,  in  the  Inngny 
of  Dr.  Brown,  the  phenomena  of  simple  and  nbh 
tive  suggestion,)  into  distinct  species,  bat  the  ge- 
neral division  seems  so  much  according  to  nature 
that  though  I  can  conceive  that  a  diffeiea^ 
perhaps  a  more  correct  nomenclature  may  be  is* 
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trodudiedy  J  confess  I  cdnnot  anticipete  the  time 
when  the  diviBion  itself  will  be  superseded. 

Th^  second  (^eat  division  of  Dr.  Brown's  course 
ecmiprehends  the  doctrines  of  general  ethics.  We 
do  not  know  all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind^ 
when  we  know  all  its  phenomena.  **  When  we 
laiow  that  man  has  certain  affections  and  pack 
aions,  there  still  remains  the  great  inquirjr,  as  to 
the  propnety  or  impropriety  of  those  passions, 
aad  of  the  conduct  to  which  they  lead.  We  hare 
to  consider,  not  merely  how  he  is  capeUe  of  act* 
Ing,  but  also  whether,  acting  in  the  manner  sup^ 
posed,  he  would  be  fidfilling  a  duty  or  perpetrate 
ingacrime."* 

The  third  department  f  of  the  science  of  miild. 
comprehends,  according  to  Dr.  Brown*s  diyisi(«t 
the  doctrines  of  Political  Economy. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  sciences  of  which  the 
philosophy  of  mind  is  comprehensive,  is  Natural 
Theology. 

These  divisions  present  very  great  attractions^ 
both  in  the  paramount  interest  of  the  subjects,  and 
in  the  moral  eloquence  with  which  they  are  treated. 
My  limits,  however,  forbid  me  to  enter  upcm  them. 
I  shall  merely  observe,  in  general,  that  the  man- 
JKT  in  which  he  explains  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  moral  distinctions,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
lie  establishes  that  the  feelings  of  the  difference 

^  Lectures,  voL  i.  p.  f . 

f  This  part  of  his  course  Dr.  Brown  did  not  live  to  complete. 
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between  virtue  and  vice  form  a  part  of  our^pMi- 
stitution,  are  of  the  greatest  value.  And  the 
masterly  review  that  he  gives  of  the  sfstema 
of  Mandeville,  Hobbes,  Clarke,  Wollaston,  Hume, 
Smithy  Paley,  Price,  and  many  others,  will  al- 
ways be  looked  upon  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
enlightened  criticism,  dexterous  logic,  and  sound 
morality.  In  the  practical  department  of  the 
science  of  ethics,  he  adopts  the  usual  division ;  and 
though  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
delicacy  of  analysis  or  profoundness  of  reasoning 
as  some  others,  this  part  of  his  course  contains 
much  original  matter,  the  motives  to  virtue  are 
brought  forward  with  great  ingenuity,  and  the 
virtues  themselves  are  painted  with  a  glow  of 
generous  feeling  that,  in  itself,  is  felt  to  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  virtue. 

In  the  part  of  his  course  that  relates  to  na- 
tural theology.  Dr.  Brown  has  introduced  an  ar- 
gument for  the  immateriality  of  the  sodU  that 
may  be  numbered  among  the  happiest  effarts  of 
metaphysical  subtlety.  The  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  being  of  a  God 
are  also  ably  stated. 

His  last  two  divisions,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subjects,  will  probably  be  most  popular ;  though 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  division  may 
1x5  referred  to,  as  bearing  the  most  numeroiu  and 
indubitable  marks  of  his  genius. 
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t  am  here  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
to  gratify  the  reader  with  a  brief  but  masterly 
driticism  on  the  lectures,  contained  in  an  ex- 
tract from  a  lettcfr  of  an  individual  at  present 
in  India.  It  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  ex*' 
tract,  if  I  were  allowed  to  give  the  name  of  the 
ingenious  author ;  but  the  remarks  Will  be  found 
to  possess  a  value  independent  of  that  which  any 

name  could  bestow. 

*  *  »  »  » 

*^  Having  now  mentioned  most  of  the  parti-^ 
culars  of  importance  to  ourselves,  I  shall  de^ 
Vote  a  page  to  some  remarks  on  the  literary 
provision  you  have  made  me^  It  was  not  till 
near  the  end  of  March  that  the  box  arrived.  I 
was  a  little  disappointed  in  finding  that  Mr. 
Stewart's  Dissertation  was  not  completed,  but  that 
will  come  in  its  due  time*  His  age  is  now  advan-> 
ced,  and  his  great  work  still  remains  to  be  car-^ 
ried  through  its  most  interesting  and  important 
branch,  and  that  which,  in  my  humble  belief,  he 
is  most  peculiarly  qualified  to  execute.  I  have 
read  very  few  aiticles  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  my 
cniriosity  being  cliiefly  drawn  to  your  friend's 
great  work.  I  began  to  read  Brown  in  March^ 
and  have  lately  finished  the  perusal  of  his  hun-' 
dred  lectures.  This  is  a  poor  progress  compared 
to  my  reading  at  Edinburgh,  when  I  should  have 
devoured  the  whole  in  a  week.  My  reading  is 
much  interrupted  by  business;  and  even  now, 

y 
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when  I  have  gone  through  the  course  oi  Brafini^t 
instructions,  I  have  still  only  a  general  and  oow 
fused  apprehension  of  his  principles.  ■•  A  ammil 
and  third  perusal  will  remove  this  ;  bat  bis:pbl- 
losophy  is  really  obscured  by  his  poetry.  GbEeaft 
as  his  reasoning  powers  are»  his  imagmatm 
transcends  them.  The  mortal  eye  is  dairiwi 
by  the  splendour  of  his  imagery;  lor*  hfm 
ever  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  I  must  8ay».Us 
poetry  is  even  less  poetical  than  his  prose.  It 
is  not,  as  in  Ferguson's  work,  of  which  Gray 
said,  it  contained  uncommon  strains  oC  dot 
quence;  but  this  is,  throughout,  one  ntaam  §t 
high-toned  poetical  enthusiasm;  vUioms  more  tkm^ 
Plato  saw.  :■  .4 

**  My  admiration  of  his  eloquence,  howerefft  daop 
not  diminish  the  just  estimation  of  the  BOundacM 
of  his  philosophy,  when  my  comprdienflUMi  :< 
grasp  its  principles.     Always  acute  ni* 
nious,  he  is  often  original  and  prafiHiiii.i  Dto. 
subjects  upon  which  he  evinces  moot.  VtSffgA- 
thinking,  are,  in  my  humble  apprehension*  Ihlt 
following:    The  fallacy  of  belief  in  immrtiiif 
perception  of  visible  figure — ^the  denKUMlnlMi 
that  our  notion  of  extent  involves  that  of <ltetnr  : 
the  refutation  of  Hume  and  Hartley*!  Ikfrntfivii, 
association — the  refutation  of  nomindind*  «A'> 
placing  general  notions  ?n  their  real  bMesm^d^i 
demonstration  of  the  insufficiency  of  Siiiitk*«.iM»^' 
ory  to  explain  the  appearances  of  our  moral  con* 
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8titatiei]^sBd  the  detr  Statanetft  t)f  the  eoHlhfauiie 
tkn  of'  sertiriiwtf  W  thcM^t  whkb  prodwMT 
thel  consoiiiioe.  <  In  Ibis  r  ta^«I  l^hiski  tihe  ittffef^ 
erice  .fromiEIutdMifm^iSf  Tery  faini,  imd  I  nwMr 
rather 'folldw  Ste#artf^!  ex;dafwtlbm~Miud»  omnr 
oFi)|iii8l;jD|ittieis^^Q0idfR^  cDotained;  ill  ihrnpf 
leefc&ret^}  ionuMffmelitioii'the  libof^  as  thOH^ 
pMBta  whidi(  haye^oibet  foi(cilfly  altntcted  nqr^eih 
teDtiim.  iHisnei^iesitioii  iqI  the  great  first  tmthfH 
atthough '  not  new^  is  luminous  and  coB^dmri]^ 
wldle  the  eitqifisitelf  refined  an^Tsiil  l^  iviiidi 
he  uortivids  oUr  l»ost/eom]iles  j|iotioil9»:  c9ici<Ml 
^Amiration  tfnd  affwds  delight  He  wfthdm^ 
Tii)r  ji^tljr,  much  undms  credit  from  Betd^lsii 
Afe  windmill  conflict  with  the  ideal  systenti  aa 
tkat^  however,  as  well  as  materialiMir  no^rithb 
fltaoditig  the  attempt  df  Messrs.  HiU,  HfMdaoN 
asd-Laurence,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  gona 
to  Ae  grave  of  all  the  Capulets.  In  tibe  jpimeal 
tnfs^  little  interest  is  e^xeited  by  the  details.  icC 
ifm^  ignesfidui  which  have  so  loltg  deluded  miii^ 


j^^-'the  lectuires  Werd  not  prepared  Iw  4ht 
fOisi^  theydonot  appear  without  aon|e  of  Iba 
di^vantages  of  posthtmous  puUitiations.  T^bts^ 
is?  M  awkwardness  in  some  of  tbe  forlHi  4€ 
«)9«9i(^on  that  immediately  preaelstt  ilsdf  4o 
tbe  ^e;  though  evan  this  has  a  i:«rtat«  vataM^' 
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as  affording  evidence  of  perfect  genui 
The  recapitulatory  statements  also,  being  intead- 
ed  for  the  convenience  of  the  ouditora  fiir 
whom  the  lectures  were  prepared,  are  not  at 
ways  to  be  found  where  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject might  suggest.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
style  occasionally  bears  the  marks  of  the  di^ 
cumstances  in  which  the  author  was  placed ;  and 
the  want  of  the  benefit  of  notes  may  some- 
times be  experienced.  Some  other  iikiperfieo- 
tions  might  perhaps  be  mentioned,  but  they  are 
all  of  minor  importance,  and  do  not  in  any 
degree  affect  the  essential  excellencies.  Indeed, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
work  appears,  it  is  matter  of  admiration  that  the 
defects  should  be  so  trivial ;  and  that  lectures,  pos- 
sessing so  great  and  varied  merits,  should  have 
been  printed  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  pre- 
pared for  the  purposes  of  academical  instmcCion^ 
without  requiring  any  alteration,  is  dtogether 
without  a  parallel.  For  metaphysical  subtk^y 
profound  and  liberal  views,  refined  taste,  varied 
learning,  and  philosophical  eloquence,  all  nndor 
the  guidance  of  a  spirit  breathing  the  porest 
philanthropy  and  piety,  they  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  work  that  was  ever  pub- 
lished ;  and  though  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Browi 
may  regret  that  they  should  not  have  received  hb 
last  corrections,  the  ciraimstance  is  of  Utile  rrtH 
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importance  either  to  their  value,  or  to  his  own 
fiime ;  for  it  may  be  safely  predicted,  that  even 
in  their  present  form  they  will  always  continue 
a  splendid  monument  of  Dr.  Brown's  academical 
exertions,  and  be  considered  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable  accessions  that  Was  ever  made  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


SUCCESSIVE  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  admiration  of  the  extraordiniuy  talents  disr 
played  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  lectures^  which  I  ex- 
perienced in  common  with  all  those  who  attended 
the  Moral  Philosophy  class,  made  me  yery  desiraiis 
of  his  acquaintance ;  and  I  was  happy  in  haTii^  a 
much  valued  relative,*  whose  mother  and  faratlier 
had  been  amongst  his  earliest  friends  and  urw- 
pondents,  and  whose  own  meeineM  qf  wisdom  gpm 
her  such  a  place  in  his  estimation  as  to  seque  a 
very  favourable  reception  to  any  one  whom  die 
might  introduce  to  his  notice.  From  the  time  of 
my  first  interview  he  showed  all  that  kindljr  at- 
tention by  which  his  manners  were  diarsfitcriaed ; 
and  in  a  short  period  I  had  the  happiness  of 


•  The  Utc  Mra.  Welsh  of  Moffiit,  daughter  of  the  R«?.  W.  SeoHi 

late  of  Kirk[Mtrick  Juxta.    ^  p.  S2. 
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joyiag  the  moet  h^bittial  and  familiar  intarcourse^ 
with  iiixxi.  I  may,  with,  gir^t  trcith,  apply  to^ 
Dr,  Brown  the  wqrds  of  the  younger  PUnj*  in. 
^leaking  of  aft  <mineQt  philosopher  of  his  time  it 
Penitus  dcmi  inapexi,  awuiriqne  db  eo  hdnh^ 
rMi,  etsi  non  ^at  laAaramfHm.  Srat  enim  abw. 
UntM  0t  eapaaUM,  plenu&qne  hunumitate  quam. 
praecepit.  ;4^tque  utinaa^  sic  ipt^  spem  quam  de 
nke  coMepU  iptpU^ermt  ut,ilfemfiftum  pirtutibu9^ 
fiuU  (Uididit.  At  ego  nunc  iUas  mirar,  quiamagU 
intdligo^  qimnquam  ne  nunc  q$ii4em  satis  inteUu 

.  I  still  fondly  dwell  upon  the  many  happy 
fipi  j^ofitable  hours  sp^it  in  his  society,  and  I 
jBhall  ever  Iddc  upcfn  it  as  a  happiness  and  aa  ho«^ 
]pM>^rithat  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  place  in  his 
friendship.  To  be  admitted  into  the  familiar  in* 
(ercoui^e.  of  a  man  of  rirtue  and  genius, — ^to  se^ 
him  in  ^his  hours  of  greatest  relaxation,  wh(^  aU 
the  restraints  of  public  life  are  removed,  acatter^ 
JBg  his  various  opinions  upon  life  and  manners^  ii| 
fresh  and  luxuriant  fertility,  as  out  oFa  soil^  im^ 
pregnated  with  all  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  good> 
ness,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great^lsfc  exK 
joyments  of  life^  **  Who  shall  describe,''  says  a 
ec^brati^d  living  poet,  in  alluiliagto  hig  acciyaint* 
$SJBb  with  another  living  poet  of  equal  raiiiience^ 
^^  >vhp  shall  describe  all  th?tt  he  gains  in  the  so« 

<^  PUn.  JSjK  lib.  L 
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cial,  the  unrestrained,  and  the  frequent  ooni 
tions  with  a  friend  who  is  at  once  comnniiueative 
and  judicious,  whose  opinions  upon  all  sol^foete  of 
literary  kind  are  founded  on  good  taste  and  ck-. 
quisite  feeling  I***  In  speaking  upon  a  nmUar 
subject.  Dr.  Johnson  has  expressed  himself  with- 
a  greater  warmth  of  feeling  than  usual,  and 
his  words,  in  regard  to  an  old  and  respected 
fnend,  with  some  few  omissions,  I  may  Uterd- 
ly  apply  in  the  present  instance.  **  Of  Oilbert- 
Walmsley  thus  presented  to  me  let  n^e  indulgt 
myself  in  the  remembrance.  I  knew  him  Twy 
early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  friends  that  liten^ 
ture  procured  me,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  mf 
gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

*^  His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledgSi 
His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great;  anl 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know  he  ku&w  at 
least  where  to  find.  Such  was  the  ampUtade  of 
his  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  c^  oomnn- 
nication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  daf 
now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advant^gs 
from  his  friendship.**  f     . 

It  might  be  expected  that  my  narrati^v 
now  become  fuller  and  more  interesting  fima  Ike 
intimacy  that  began  to  subsist  between  us.    B«| 

•  Crabbc. 
t  LiTes  of  the  Foctk. 
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evoy  thing  like  incident  in  Dr.  Brown^s  life  fer^ 
mfiiated  with  his  appoii   mmt  to  the  chair  of 


ture  of  our  inters 

For  hidgmidif: 

of  my  acquaint* , 

r  praise/*  t6 

nwr,  **  rather 

improving 

of  domestic 

to  the  v«rjr 

'  curiosity ; 

li      it  wo«ild 

ity,  €[nd 

rf]     \      The 

y 


Moral  Philosophy,  and  tl 

course  afforded  but  few  n 

What  I  witnessed  in  the  c 

^nce'withhim,  ^affords  n 

use  the  words  of  abiograf        of  ] 

than  narrative.'*    The  ]      eful 

hours  diiat  are  spent  in  tl    1        1 

privacy,  owe  their  grmi        <      i 

absence  of  events  calci^la    1  to  g 

and  the  features  of  his 

require  the  exquisite  del        f, 

warmth,   of  his  own  pe         to 

more  that  my  memory  d     i     upon  1 

our  acquaintance,  the  more  I       i      ^  ii  r 

to  the  task. of  conveying  any  i       of  un 

of  moral  and  intellectual  excellenc  lich  i- 

ed  his  character,  and  which  m     e  his  at 

once  a  school  for  the  intellect,          a        le  to  the 

heart. 

There  is  something  indeed  in  the  society  of 
every  man  of  high  intellectual  endowmentc^ 
which  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  society,  and 
which  no  description  c^  preserve ;  as  the  flavoor 
of  some  fruits  is  found  in  perfection  <mly  when 
we  pluck  them  from  the  tree.  I  do  not  fillude 
merely  to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  social 
intercourse,   arising   from    the  exercise   of  the 
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kindlier  affections,  the  refinementiB  of  j^olHlied 
life,  the  never-restmg  and  intermingling^  ]%itti 
of  peaceful  affection,  and  easy  playfiibMHt  jHid 
softened  wisdom — the  seria  mixta  dmjadmni 
but  to  a  peculiar  liyeliness  and  di»tilncltirw,'.ii 
our  perception  of  truth  itself,  to  which^  m  such 
circumstances  We  attain.  The  attnetire  jgan 
that  the  soft  and  flitting  lights  of  gaJety  mM 
Idndness  shed  Upon  the  forms  of  tmtlL'  9iem 
to  give  them  a  readier  way  to.  our  assent.  JUa^ 
every  one  who  has  enjoyed  the  convierae  of  a 
man  of  philosophic  genius,  must  often  have  eb 
perienced  a  comprehensiveness  and  deameas^  in 
^is  views,  ]i)eyond  what  either  books  or  maHtm 
tion  can  bestow.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  paK% 
to  that  sympathy,  by  which  our  fBCttltiea  ue  i|p» 
inulated  into  a  corresponding  activity.  ButH  il 
piao  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  cixaiiDSteBei^ 
that,  besides  those  obstacles^  in  the  iaqtirf  iflkf 
tiruth,  that  are  common  to  all»  eveij  wiisridaa^ 
has  peculiar  difficulties  arising  from  hp  moBtdl 
conformation,  to  which*  in  their  multipUedrdliHhi* 
ties,  the  arguments  contained  in  hookp.cn1119t.hi 
accommodated,  But  in  actpal  conversation^ 'Ae 
penetration  of  tiie  philosopher  enables  him  ioiieft 
tect  and  to  dispossess  the  special  fdb/ of  on  ainA 
He  suits  his  discussion  to  the  peculiar  oeuih|inar 
tion  of  our  intellect.  And  the  influence  of  hjs  pM 
sence  is  felt,  not  merely  in  the  new  trutlui  t)ml-)M 
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iBtrtnts  io  US,  Imt  in  h»s  nraoTtn^  tfie  iiiipe& 
inwfa  that  diedted;  Hie  wsOvity  bi  tn&  tiDttik 
Hkmi  In  eoBac^iMbri  ief  itUs^  while  the  n^ 
idims  fefltum  In  tUesodHi:  ^JtaraMer  of  cmy 
gmit  insn  iii«f  be  ^rasarved  oH  mitde  olnHoas 
t6  an,  AeM  aorb  otlter  6^aiti  tMt  vn  aAHi- 
^i^b^r  fndefiialde ;  aniltiieds;  too,  are  what  eaidi 
Indfiridlir^l,  had  he beiik  ptw^  woilldhive ' vd^ 
!tt^  most,  a6  fifteaking  to  Ids'imn'  inteOigeiidd 
Tifough  thi^*  eicceltenc^  16  the  idme  hi  TeaHt^^^  yet 
it  i&  &lt  -as  diffi^i^nt  by  tai^;  behig  accomineAd^ 
6d  to  «iaclf  indiVidaan^.  !&u;tfit  filyfiii  thai  tfie  heat 
part  df  beauty  is  what  a  pshitet  canndt  lexprtm 
And  the  i*ecoTded  conveftatioii  c^  a  mtin  of  ga^ 
iMW  dbi  no  more  cbntey  an  idea  of  th0  •  ^Jfieet  ^ 
that  conversation  upon  thoad  wlto^  aetttUy  erijoyj^ 
eS  it,  than  the  art  whidi  Is  able  to  make  the  eye 
df'Bis  portrait  seem  tb^aze  at  onee  upbn  all;  dm 
i^yiey  the  feeling  which  each  individual  ill  the 
liresence  of  the  original  experienced  frdlh  his  1lir4 
ing  glance  of  affection  and  intelBgenc^.  *  ' 

As  Di-/Broiwn*s  eonvertetidUiU  styl^  waa  tiM^  1^ 
edrreet  th^i  his  wrHten  disiioi^dise,  ahcf  i^cbe^ngl)^ 
fluent,  those  parts  of  liti^  Work^,  where  Ihe  litlfa^ctti 
admit  of  bfeing  treated  -  iii  a  ii^ore  fataiKar  mSanr 
iiAf,ibat>  insome  in^M^s/cdnVey  a  tdlerably  fetti^; 
r^  Hd^  of  his  language  in  conipafljf.  But  Ilia 
irhby '  pleasinj^  episodes  and  Inreaks  in  his  discus* 
fti6n^-^the  el^^nt  turns  of  #it— the- pkyftd  p&t4 
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eonal  applications  with  which  he  knew  how  to 
lieve  what  might  otherwise  have  become 
but  which  were  still  felt  to  be  kind  even  when  ap* 
parently  most  satyrical ;  and  above  all,  the 
modation  that  he  made  of  his  views  and 
ments  according  to  the  character  of  those  widi 
whom  he  was  conversing  cannot  be  preserved. 
I  shall  not  endeavour  to  convey  any  idee  cf 
his  conversational  talents.  But  I  may  here  in* 
troduce  some  of  his  opinions  upon  various  8111^ 
jects  in  criticism  and  philosophy  which  I  have 
preserved,  and  for  whieh  I  may  not  find  a  naoie 
appropriate  place.  In  several  instances,  the  qpi- 
nions  I  heard  him  express  had  been  connnittel 
to  writing,  and  where  this  is  the  case,  I  shall 
quote  from  his  manuscript. 

1812.  November. — In  speaking  of  German  K* 
terature,  he  made  many  very  admirable  renuofa 
upon  some  of  the  most  distinguished  MuAan, 
with  great  power  of  expression.  The  ■afastaaee 
of  his  remarks  upon  Leonora  is  contained  in  tbe 
following  extract  from  a  MS.  volume,  whidi  >te 
has  entitled  **  Critical  Remarks  on  Wonka  off 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,^ 

^^  — The  measure  to  an  English  ear 
liarly  dissonant,  but  after  frequent  pcreaali  the 
roughness  has   not  merely  ceased  to  bo  diau 
greeable  to  me,  but  has  even,  in  relation  to  the 
horrors  of  the  fable,  a  stern  grace  auperior  to 
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th^  smooths  melody  of  our  English  translations. 
Wh^i  natiHre  is  all  ttigg&d  before  us  in  the  wild 
amplitude  of  eloud4iid  mountains,  and  ov^rhang^ 
ing  rocks  and  chasms,  through  whose  dark  deptll 
the  eye  cannot  penrtrate,  we  do  not  expect  to  heM 
the  feeble  whisp^ng  of  a  meadow  rivulet  It  is 
to  the  thunders  of  the  toiteat,  broken  and  ma^ 
jestic  as  the  craggy  eminence  from  which  it  de* 
seends,  that  we  listen  with  a  fearfulness  of  plea* 
sure  which  harmonises  with  the  general  awe. 

^  The  most  striking  imperfections  of  LeonoM 
arise  from  that  dramatic  form,  to  which  the  bal^ 
lad,  as  a  species  of  composition,  owes  much  <^  ito 
interest.     The  feelings  of  the  persons  introduced 
are  not  left  to  our  imagination  to  be  si]^ge8ted 
by  the  circumstances  described,  but  are  immedf^ 
ately  presented  to  our  sympathy  in  dialogues  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  give  rise.     We  can- 
not therefore  refrain  from  astonishment  at  the 
leadiioess  with  which  Leonora  acquiesces  in  the 
singular  proposal  of  her  lover.    That  his  courd^r 
'  paws,  and  that .  some  friends  are  assembledt'  h 
but  a  poor  reason  for  undertaking  a  journey  of 
a  hundred   miles,  without  any  preparation^  111 
Hie  darkness  of  midnight    She  obeys,  however. 
She  does  not  even  bid  farewell  to  her  affectlem^ 
ate  mother.      But  she  springs  ob  the  horse, 
clasps  her  lover,  and  without  being*  astoni Aed  at 
the  singular  description  of  the  wedding,  hastems 
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away  to  join  the  marriage  guests.  Ttact,?«|ocity 
of  the  motion,  the  frequent  allusions  to  tlye-awtt 
riding  of  the  dead,  the  funeral  traiBf  [md  tiw 
ghostly  dancers  which  form  her  aiiy  letiliMb*  4^ 
not  convince  her  that  there  is  any  sup^nttbttil 
agency,  and  there  is  not  a  single  qjoeikioti  ^ 
astonishment  during  the  whole  of  her  jauroey  ff 
death.  The  faults  of  the  piece  ar^  howevA 
compensated  by  so  many  beauties,  or  rather 
fulnesses,  that  it  must  retain  the  eommund  «f 
fearful  fancy  long  after  the  brood  of 
which  it  has  begotten  have  sunk  in  that  ohlivte 
in  which  even  spectres  perish.** 

1814.  December. — In  speaking  of  a  oeMmtal 
philosophical  work,  recently  pubUahed,  whkfc  J 
had  been  reading,  I  happened  to  ezpusoi  Uif^ 
with  considerable  warmth  of  admiratioa*  *  Skk 
Brown,  I  observed,  did  not  go  along  witli:ai0'JB 
my  praises  ;  and  when  I  mentioned  one 
chapter  as  very  valuable,  ^'  Why,  icmSfJ' 
he,  '<  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  reooBe^tUs 
trines  upon  that  head ;  will  yon  state  ib  « 
sentence  what  his  views  are.**  This  1 
little  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  And  I 
vered  that  he  took  this  method  of 
perceive  that  there  was  a  want  of  precuioB  iii'«^ 
favourite  author,  and  that  I  had  allowed 
ration  of  his  eloquence  tomakemefongeta 
ness  in  his  ideas,  and  an  obscurity  in  eont'llf 
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jBtatemeiits.  The  critical  doctrine 
in  this .  shcort  Bentence  of  Dr.  Brown  ww  of  w 
much  adYinlitage  to  me  at  that  period  qi  mj 
studies,  that  I  harexeoorded  it  for .  jthe  benefit  c^ 
those  who  may  be  at  a  aimilar  stage  in  their  aci^ 
demical  course^,  though  in  other  respects  of  Uttto 
interest*.  Connected  with  his  Tiews  of  pbiloso-* 
phical  disquisition,  howerer»  it  is  yaluaUe,  I 
may  here  put  together  the  substance  of  his  ideas 
iipon  this.subjecty  which  I  heard  him  at  different 
times  express.  ., 

.. «  He  conceired  that  every  philosophical  writing 
ought  to  resemble  a  system  of  pyramids*  each 
part  .a  whole  in  itself*  portions  of  whidi  are 
to  be  grouped  iAto  larger  pyramidal  form%  which 
.«[ught  ioll  to  b^  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  one 
great  pyramid.  In  every.sentence  there  ought  tp 
be  a  principal  idea  complete  in  itself*  but.focni^ 
ingan  element  of  all  the  ideas  that  are  joined  intp 
one.  paragraph.  The  idea  of  the  paragraph  is 
atiU  one*  which,  is  to  be  grouped  with  all  th^ 
other  paragraphs  mto  a- sectioA;  the  sectiiMMi 
lA  Uieir  turn  form  larger  divisions*  which  allA- 
.fsether  .constitute.onenaighty  whole.  Tq  Jba^ 
Hl  distinct  view  of  all  the  particulars:  eadb  in  it- 
a^  And  at  the  same  time  in  their  mutuid  re£es- 
^nces  and  in  their  united  reference  to  the  gimst 
whole*  constitutes,  as  he  eonceived*  an.  essential 
cement  of  the  philosophic  genius^     This  was 
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what  Dr.  Brown  himself  consUmtiy  aimed  ^ 
and  the  effect  of  hia  STStem  is  to  beol—it^ 
in  all  his  works.  It  was  chiefly  for  tkis  na* 
son  that  he  made  use  of  a  method  of  shttt  buid^ 
which  he  invented;  the  henefit  of  wUdi  t^ 
found  to  consist  not  merely  in  enabling  him  Ip 
put  down  his  ideas  rapidly,  but  also  in  .fli^ 
power  thus  given  him  by  the  extreme  numri» 
ness  of  the  character  of  taking  in  the  whtde  f)||K 
Ject  both  with  his  eye  and  his  mind  at  a  si«|0v  • 
glance.  .j 

Some  very  valuable  remarks  upon  this  mA^t$ 
are  contained  in  Iiocke's  Ckinduct  of  the  'Qwf . 
derstanding.  I  may  take  this  opportuiu^  :f( 
mentioning,  however,  that  this  was  a  vo^ 
which  he  did  not  greatly  value ;  and  the  &» 
son  he  stated  was,  that  there  were  few  praetle^ 
directions  contained  in  it  which  would  not  occor 
to  the  student  himself  in  the  course  of  his  own  ith 
Teatigations.  In  forming  this  opinion,  however,  I 
conceive,  that,  as  upon  some  other  occaslonB,  tie  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  feebler  and 
slower  intellects.  There  are  many  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods  to  be  employed  iu  the  in- 
vestigatioQ  of  truth,  that  appear  to  men  of  quick 
and  enlarged  minds,  as  of  a  nature  so  elemen- 
tary, end  as  so  obviously  and  intuitively  true^ 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  them  in  wi 
which  yet,  to  the  great  bulk  of  inqiuren, 
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found  to  be  useful.  The  remark  of  Sir  Joshua 
Heynolds  respecting  rules  for  painting,  applies 
With  as  much  truth  in  regard  to  rules  for  philo- 
sophising. And  it  may  be  added,  that  though  com- 
mon rules  may  be  dispensed  with  by  men  of  ge- 
nius, yet  as  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  men 
of  genius,  they  are  far  from  being  unnecessary. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  cha- 
fscters  of  the  age  were  visitors  at  Dr.  Brown's 
house,  and  few  foreigners  of  literary  eminence 
came  to  Edinburgh  without  being  introduced 
to  him.  This  certainly  made  his  acquaintance 
doubly  valuable, — ^though  his  own  society  was 
so  delightful  that  I  was  never  happier  than 
when  J  foun4  him  alone.  It  was  usually  in 
the  evening  that  I  waited  upon  him.  His 
mother  and  sisters  were  generally  present,  and 
occasionally  one  or  more  visitors,  who,  like  my- 
self, were  on  such  terms  with  the  family,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  formality  of  an  invita- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
an  evening  ^pept  with  this  peacefiil  and  accom- 
plished family.  It  was  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  attention  Dr.  Brown  paid  to  all ;  the  art  with 
which  he  m^e  every  one  feel  at  home  ;  and  his 
own  manners  so  gracefully  varying  with  the  vary- 
ing theme.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  extreme- 
ly pleading.      He  conversed  with  the  greateat 
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fluency  on  every  topic*  When  tbe  golgoet 
was  of  importance,  his  manners  were  anjimife 
ed  and  powerful;  when  about  triflesb  playfiily 
with  a  happy  turn  of  wit  and  elegance  of  es- 
pression.  His  kindly  consideration  enemunig- 
ed  every  one  to  state  his  sentiments  with  cm» 
fidence  and  freedom ;  and  even  when  fae  refiitoi 
the  opinions  that  he  did  not  agree  with,  he  did 
it  so  as  not  to  offend  the  most  delicate  self-hiVib 
and  poured  into  the  mind  such  a  flood  of  lighli 
that  personal  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the  ddigkl 
of  the  perception  of  truth.  AVhen  only  his  owi 
family  were  present,  he  would  frequently  take  Vf 
any  book  that  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  tafaiik 
or  to  which  reference  might  be  made,  and 
such  passages  as  he  had  marked,  with 
passing  observations,  and  always  courtiiig 
in  return. 

1818.  May.— A  Professor  of  Grede  from  a  fiK 
reign  university  being  present,  there  wt 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  langnagey 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  Crom  atttdyim 

different  languages.     Mr. ngretlUA  AH 

all  mankind  did  not  speak  the  same  lnagiiigtt 
Dr.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  the 
advantages  that  arose  from  the  variety  of  longlM^ 
in  the  facilities  thus  afforded  us  in  the  8tlld| 
of  the  mind,  in  the  clue  that  is  given  tat 

*  Mira  in  &crmonc,  mira  ctiam  in  ore  ipso  vultuqne 
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lli^  the  cttitetit  of  humdn  thought,  and  also  in  the 
tights  that  ai'e  shed  upon  national  character. 

'*  LaHgu!^  may  be  divided  into  the  aHalytk 
and  the  syntheUc ;  the  first  as  in  the  English  / 
^ujEve  hved^  expressing  by  Separate  signs  the  parts 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  thought ; 
the  second  combining  the  person,  the  time,  the 
action,  in  a  single  word  utnAvi,      The  poetical 
Advantage  which  thp  latter  enjoys  is  evident.  As 
the  simple  word  must  be  variously  modified,  and 
tan  be  susceptible  of  modification  only  by  consi- 
^ierable  length,  there  is  more  of  polysyllabic  p6itp 
mad  Varied  euphony,  than  in  languages  in  whicn 
the  same  auxiliary  terms  are  necessarily  of  fre- 
^ent  recurrence ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  there 
ifiust  be  either  a  redundance  of  monosyllables^  or 
'ttti  insupportable  tediousness  of  expression.     But 
the  superiority  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  nar- 
rative of  impetuous  action.     The  description  is 
^ven  with  all  the  velocity  of  the  agent.     We 
^e  not  mere  spectators,  we  are  hurried  along  iti 
*hc  midst  of  the  conflict.     iThe  ardour  of  the 
irarrior,  the  fall  of  the  rock,  the  course  of  the 
.tolTent  are  before  us  in  a  single  word.     It  is 
^eture  more  than  poetry,  or  rather  it  unites  the 
/Excellencies  of  both,  the  sudden  comprehensive- 
ness of  a  single  scene  with  unbroken  continuity  of 
netion-*'* 

•  Extracted  from  his  MS8. 
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He  considered  the  Latin  as  affording  tlie 
best  example  of  synthetic  language,  and  oo»- 
ceived  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  finr  every 
author  to  keep  up  a  constant  familiarity  with  the 
Latin  classics,  if  he  would  be  preserved  from  that 
diffuseness  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  modem 
literature. 

To  compose  frequently  in  Latin,  both  in  prpie 
and  verse,  he  conceived  to  be  of  importanee^ 
not  merely  for  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  beautiflB 
of  the  classic  authors,  but  also  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  for  acquiriag 
and  maintaining  habits  of  close  thinking.  Tkt 
habit  of  comparing  different  languages*  of  atu^ 
ing  the  genius  of  each,  and  of  endeavounng  to  o^ 
press  the  niceties  of  other  languages  by  cqrajg* 
ponding  elegancies  in  our  own,  was  conajdeced  Igr 
him  as  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages. 

He  also  recommended  it  as  a  useful  pr|Kctioeb  to 
take  any  work  of  eminence  in  our  own  langyi^ 
and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  a  brief  portion^lji 
close  the  book,  and  endeavour  to  clothe  the  idty 
in  our  own  words.*  Not  that  the  tranalatiopL  ji 
to  be  committed  to  writing.  This  he  conrifUwd 
to  be  so  laborious  that  it  might  be  dispensed  with* 

*  He  conceived  that  every  individual  had  hia  0W9  itjl^Mf 
which  we  must  trarulaie,  aa  it  were,  the  worka  erai  of"  — ^  '^ 
authors  before  we  can  fully  understand  them. 

S 
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Bat  the  mental  process  he  looked  npon  as  indis- 
j^nsaUe.  Besides  its  effect  in  impi^ving  Che  taste, 
in  giving  tis  a  command  of  words  and  imager]^, 
in  fixing  the  attention  upon  beauties  that  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  onr  notice,  and  in  inspir<« 
ing  us  with  higher  ideas  of  excelleiice,  he  consid- 
ered it  as  calculated  to  enlarge  very  considerably 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 

One  of  his  MS.  volumes  he  has  entitled  A 
Chaos.  It  is  without  a  date,  but  from  various  dr- 
^mstances  it  appears  to  have  been  written  at  a 
Tery  early  period  of  his  life, — certainly  before  he 
iMd  reached  his  twenty-first  year.  The  volume 
iR  of  considerable  size  ;  but  only  a  small  part  of 
it  is  completed.  It  consists  of  thoughts  upon  va« 
fious  subjects  apparently  committed  to  writing 
as  they  occurred.  A  few  extracts  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  What  is  essential  to  wit  ?  Though  volatile 
and  various  it  may  surely  be  analysed.  It  is  in 
truth  a  species  of  philosophy,  and  consists  in  the 
'development  of  an  unexpected  relation.  But  un- 
expected relations  are  frequently  discovered  in 
the  examination  of  different  productions  of  art, 
which  do  not  excite  the  feeiling  of  wit.  This  is, 
piBrhaps,  because  we  pass  immediately  from  the 
perceived  relation  to  the  examination  of  causes 
'ttid  effects.  We  reason  as  soon  as  we  feel. 
It  is  a  titillation  which  affects  us  only  when 
our  mind  is  vacant,  and  of  which  we  are  insen« 
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sible  when  our  faculties  are  strongly  emjia^ 
^ ;  nor  is  this  merely  a  slight  analogy.  Tki^ 
feeling  produced  by  tickling,  in  its  glow  and  pro- 
pensity to  laughter,  has  a  close  resemUanoe  to 
the  pleasure  of  wit.  The  feeling  of  wit  we  may 
therefore  define  to  be  the  quick  perceptum  of  an 
unexpected  relation,  not  complex,  but  of  whidi 
the  whole  is  immediately  perceived,  and  whidl 
does  not  lead  by  otlier  analogies  to  the  coutem^a- 
tion  of  other  relations." 


"  As  wit  consists  in  unexpected  similarity, 
there  is  a  kind  of  hiunour  which  consists  in  wh 
expected  discrepancy,  and  which  seems  to 
the  same  feelings,  the  same  pleasure,  the  aam^ 
temal  signs  of  that  pleasure.  Such  is  the  Im- 
mour  of  action  when  we  see  any  one  in  a  gro- 
tesque appearance.  We  laugh  when  we  Sfe  4 
person  fall,  not  from  any  depravity  of  our  nataii^ 
but  from  our  sensibility  of  the  discrepant  If  we 
saw  any  one  enter  a  drawing  room,  witk  hip  fim 
unknowingly  blackened,  our  propensity  to  lamglt* 
ter  would  be  irresistible,  and  wbidi  ahowBtln 
justness  of  the  cause  above  stated,  the  propenai^ 
would  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  w4 
splendour  of  the  company."—- 

<^  The  evil  of  frequent  public  executiov  inbra^ 
talizing  the  mind,  and  in  counteracting  the  giMH 
end  of  punishment,  its  preventive  influences  If 
making  us  acquainted  with  that  which  we  dMPl 
instead  of  having  attached  to  it  the  mysteriMii 
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mrfUifiess  of  a  thing  unktiowni  has  long  been  felC. 
B*t  private  execution,  it  is  said,  would  not  be  to- 
lerated in  a  free  country ;  because  there  would 
Hbt  be  security  against  torture.  Might  not  this 
be  obviated  by  the  presence  of  the  jury  at  execu-j 
tion?  A  duty  certainly  painful,  but  rendered 
^^er  by  the   reflection^  that  it   is  for  public 

good." 

**  Perfect  rights  are  by  some  considered  as  differ- 
ing from  the  imperfect,  in  this  circumstance,  that 
jsk  the  former  there  is  not  merely  an  obligation,  but 
on  the  other  side  a  right  corresponding.  This  dis- 
tiuetion,  however,  is  founded  on  an  artificial  dis- 
tinction. There  is  a  ri^it  in  the  one  case  more 
than  the  other,  merely  because  there  is,  in  one  c^lse 
(Mtly»  the  sanction  of  law.  The  true  difference  ia 
Bierely,  that  in  a  case  of  justice  all  the  drcum- 
stances  may  be  defined  with  some  degree  of  accti-^ 
?acy,  as  not  depending  on  shades  of  motives ;  but 
in  the  other  virtues  these  are  so  delicate  and  so 
various,  that  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  re^ 

duced  to  the  precision  of  law." 

^  The  Julse  is  the  discordant,  the  ridicuUms  in 
also  the  discordant,  and  differs  from  i^e  faiae 
only  in  being  confined  to  animated  nature.  It  is 
a  species,  and  the  false  is  the  genus  which  cmt^ 
prehends  it«  The  ridiculous  is,  therefore,  not 
jnerely  the  test,  but  the  essence  of  the  false  in  ac- 
tioB.  Discordance  may  indeed  be  perceived  where 
it  is  not  real,  but  so  may  truth  in  general ;  and 
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those  who  argue  against  ridicule  as  the  test  Hf- 
truth  iu  manners,  however  unwilling  they  may  te 
to  confess  it,  are  of  the  same  school  as  the  maw 
daring  sceptics  who  assert,  that  there  is  no  tnithy 
because  our  intellectual  perception  is  liaUe  to 
mistake.  In  both  cases  we  have  reason  to  fadief€ 
that  the  error  is  not  in  the  comparison,  but  in  the 
ideas  compared.  We  see  falsehood  where  it  ii 
not,  because  we  have  omitted  or  added  some  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  a  noble  character  appears  ridictt* 
lous  because  it  is  seen  not  as  it  really  is,  but  widi 
features  which  do  not  belong  to  it.** 

^'  Many  striking  circumstances  have  been  relate 
ed  of  persons  who,  when  engaged  in  an  import-^ 
ant  affair,  as  in  a  lawsuit,  have,  in  a  dleom^' 
thought  of  some  particular  of  great  consequence^ 
as  of  the  place  iu  which  an  old  paper  tras  dqio^' 
sited,  and  have  thus  been  led  to  believe  in  supef^r 
natural  interference.     The  true  explanatioB  in 
this  case  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  befote  knuvni 
something  with  respect  to  the  circomstanee  divi    ' 
covered,  though  in  their  waking  honrs  it  had-  ' 
escaped  their  memory.    Even  in  our  waimif  "^^ 
hours  we  remember  at  one  time  what  at  othoii'  *' 
was  forgotten;  and  in  sleep  the  cirauiisCaate 
which  favour  recollection  are  still  more  slrifciBg.' 
For  when  awake  our  attention  is  distracteA  byv 
thousand  objects,  while  in  sleep  the  regular  tndnof' *? 
associations  is  unimpeded  by  external  impresdott.^  '^ 
The  light  rannections,  therefore,  of  contiguity; 
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liuiy  be  renewed  in  a  diream,  though  the  powel:  of 
the  connection,  to  use  a  in^chanical  nletaphol^» 
may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  resist  the  force  of 
light  and  sounds  and  the  more  vivid  and  permiU 
nent  emotions  excited  by  the  business  of  the  ac- 
tive day*"— 

*'  To  the  use  of  religion,  as  one  of  the  great 
parts  of  the  complicated  machinery  employed  in 
the  production  of  general  happiness,  it  is  objected, 
that  the  vindictive  hatred  of  Vice,  so  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  virtue,  is  diminished  by  the 
thought  that  the  criminal  is  to  be  pimished  for 
the  same  fault  by  a  judge  more  terrible  in  his 
wrath,  and  less  bounded  by  time>  than  those 
whose  sentence  extends  only  over  a  small  portion 
of  the  criminal's  existence.  The  effect,  howevw, 
will  surely  be  contrary,  if  the  justice  of  6od,  as 
well  as  his  power  and  disposition  to  punish,  be 
admitted  by  the  pious  believer ;  for  the  idea  of 
deserved  punishment  being  thus  continually  asso^ 
dated  with  the  idea  of  offence,  all  the  disagreeable 
ftelings  which  attend  the  idea  of  punishment  will 
be  suggested  by  that  of  guilt,  and  will  thus  ren* 
der  it  doubly  hateful  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
idea  of  poverty  becomes  doubly  hateful  to  those 
who  could  submit  to  the  absolute  physical  priva^ 
tions  which  it  causes,  from  suggesting  the  disa- 
greeable feelings  excited  by  that  contempt  whidi 
usually  follows  indigence.  There  is  also  another 
mode  in  which  religion  acts  in  the  iiggravation  of 
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moral  guilt.     It  furnishes  a  new  relation 
is  violated ;  and  we  hate  the  sinner  not  aierri^ 
for  injuring  man  whom  we  love,  but  foroontenui* 
ing  likewise  the  adorable  Being  whom  we  levcfe 
That  man  is  frequently  led  by  creeds  and  ritnida  ta 
console  himself  in  the  mysterious  pomp  a€  conu 
plicated  forms,  for  his  neglect  of  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  useful  activity,  is  a  remark  unfortnnatity 
verified  by  experience.     But  this  only  tcndB  M 
show  still  more  clearly  the  influence  of  religkiai 
opinion  if  properly  directed.     It  is  a  concurriBg 
force  which  adds  equally  to  the  monKntum  ff 
bodies,  whether  the  line  in  which  thejr  more  bt 
that  of  virtue  or  of  vice.     If  the  reUgioa  of  M^ 
loch  could   lead   the  half-unwiUing  mother  Ji 
dreadful  procession  to  the  fire  which  was  abotttlD 
receive  the  infant  that  clung  smiling  rouad  hat 
neck,  can  we  suppose  that  a  religion  of 
lence  would  be  scorned,  which,  miziDgtlie 
nity  of  divine  command  with  the  s^ 
of  nature,  should  teach  the  parent  that  kia 
worship  was  protection  of  that  helpleaBnesa  wUnl 
Heaven  had  trusted  to  his  love?  Would deafavli 
rendered  less  poweiful  by  the  additioa  of 
motives,  and  virtue  cease  when  it 
tion  ?  Is  there  so  great  a  love  of  misery  iki 
that  he  would  submit  to  the  feverish  repoaa  aC  a 
bed  of  spikes,  that  he  would  lacerate  hia 
with  daily  penance,  and  consimfie  hia  si 
with  the  pang$  of  voluntary  hunger,  while  iriA 
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tlm^  simne  motives  of  obedience  to  the  awarder  of 
fttfiaty,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  partake  of  the 
Imcury  of  tranquil  life,  and  to  praiae  with  the 
UmmlcfulnesB  of  enjoyment !  But  tho  most  import- 
ant effect  of  religion  is  the  reality  which  it  gives 
to  the  idea  of  obligation.  The  belief  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  necessity  prepares  the  mind  for  the  denial 
c£  apy  essential  difference  of  morality ;  and  it  is 
tbe  advantage  of  piety^  that  it  arrests  scepticism 
1)1  this  most  dangerous  of  its  stages^  by  refening 
^  ^e  sanction  of  th^  divine  will :  we  believf» 
and  we  cease  to  ipquire.  Let  tfao^e  who  deny 
lihQ  ij^ty  of  religion  conceive  a  world  without 
|t»  -a.  ifoifld  of  Inquirers^  of  Necessarians,  of  In^ 
idifbmitists.  They  will  find  comfort  in  refleot- 
ing^  ih»t  it  is  not  the  scene  around  them^  but  9> 
pfetore  of  imagination,  and  will  allow  the  import*- 
enee  of  that  principle  which,  if  it  be  false,  pre* 
ferves  from  the  evils  of  truth,  and  checks  in,* 

^nry  only  where  inquiry  is  dangerous." 

.  ^  Where  many  suffrages  are  to  be  o^ected, 
fioch  ridicule  has  been  thrown  pn  the  mode  of 
gpe^rtaining  a  general  question  by  separate  vote« 
M  each  of  the  questions  comprehended  in  H- 
Yet  this  is  certainly  the  only  mode  of  collecting 
tfuth,  if  a  majority  of  voices  be  regarded  as  the 
test  of  truth.  If  A  claiip  and  be  (q)pe8ed  by  B, 
whQ  adduces  fourteen  objections  to  the  right  ai^ 
(serted,  for  each  of  which  objections,  one  of  fouiv 
teen  fudges  gives  his  vote,  discarding  all  the  rest, 
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the  claim  of  A  will  be  rejected  aceotding  te  til9 
one  mode  of  proceeding,  and  according  to  ths 
other  sustained.  Yet  the  probability  in  aa  fimp- 
teen  to  one»  that  each  of  the  objectiong  is  himm 
Is  it  not  wiser^  therefore,  to  follow  the  mode  of 
separate  suffrage,  since  the  propositions  are  in 
truth  separate,  and  the  general  question,  as  it  k 
called,  is  nothing  more  than  a  short  and  oonvoii- 
ent  language  by  which,  to  aid  our  memorjry  We 
tie  up  in  one  parcel  the  separate  propofiitiona  ? 
The  instance  given  by  Lord  Dreghom  of  fbor 
people,  who  all  disliked  a  bowl  of  punch  prBaenb- 
ed  to  them,  one  thinking  it  too  sweet,  another  tM 
sour,  another  too  strong,  another  too  weak,  fit 
were  seduced  by  separate  questions  into  aeqnk^ 
cence  in  its  goodness,  is  even  against  his  own  aida 
of  the  question ;  for,  from  the  statement  gival^ 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  punch  was  good, 
if  it  had  been  decided  to  be  bad  by  genenl 
frage,  as  bad,  in  relation  to  punch,  meona  notti^ 
more  than  too  great  strength,  weakness,  aweeU 
ness,  sourness,  &c.  the  decision  would  either  have 
been  unjust,  or  the  opinion  of  one  of  tiie 
that  it  was  too  sweet,  is  stronger  evidence 
the  opinion  of  the  other  three  that  the  a 
was  exactly  proportioned,  or  in  some  oAer  of 
the  qualities  essential  to  badness  of  ponAt  tin 
voice  of  one  must  have  been  preferred  to  thlft'tf 

three." 

**  If  the  fact  which  Professor  Robison  mentioBi 
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p£  a  peculiar  tune  exciting  a  clamonms  howliug 
m  all  the  dc^  of  the  spaniel  breed  be  true,  it 
^omisheSt  by  irresistible  analogy,  a  proof  of  mu- 
sical taste  independent  o(  all  association,  as  we 
cannot  suppose  the  drcumstances  in  nrhich  all  the 
spaniels  have  been  placed  to  have  any  peculiar 
^nd  exclusive  resemblance."—-— r 

'*  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a  just  diagqostic 
lof  minerals,  that  all  their  parts  have  the  same 
qualities  as  the  whole  of  which  they  are  parts. 
What  is  capillary  attraction  when  the  tube  is 
•flattened  to  a  plane  ?  and  what  necessary  resem- 
^Uanoe  can  be  traced  in  the  effects  of  bodies  earn- 
Uned  to  those  of  the  separate  ingredients  ?  An 
'ttidmal'  vessel  is  a  compound  body,  all  the  similar 
jparts  of  that  tube  have  similar  powers ;  but  if 
Jffae  composition  or  structure  be  changed,  the  ef- 
fects are  different.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any 
4iompound  mineral  body ;  the  similar  parts  have 
ffanilar  powers,  the  dissimilar  have  different. 
And  the  general  proposition  can  then  only  be 
^tablished  when  we  have  become  intuitively  cer- 
^n  of  the  elementary  simplicity  of  any  organ, 
and  have  observed  a  difference  of  phenomena  with 
every  difference  of  apposition.*'- 

'*  The  name  of  the  cuckoo  has  generally  been 
ixmsidered  as  a  very  pure  instance  of  imitative 
appellation.  But  in  giving  that  name,  we  have 
most  unjustly  defrauded  the  poor  bird  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  very  small  variety  of  sound.     The 
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second  syllable  is  not  a  mere  echo  of  the  liiM )  it 
is  the  sound  reversed,  like  the  reading  of  a  soCadie 
line ;  and  to  preserve  the  strictness  of  imitatkm 
we  should  give  it  the  name  of  Ook-koo."— — 

*^  Light  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other of  unequal  density,  is  not  wholly  tranatnit 
ted,  but  is  in  part  reflected  at  the  usual  angle  itf 
reflection.  May  not  this  be  considered  as  a  prtaf, 
that  the  body  which,  at  the  same  time,  givea  aal 
refuses  passage  to  light  of  the  same  kind,  ia  ftOt 
strictly  homogeneous  ;  and  may  it  not  thetetatt 
be  adopted  as  a  negative  test  of  elementality,  ef«i 
when  there  are  no  other  circumstances  from  whkk 
composition  may  be  inferred?** 

**  The  greater  refracting  powers  of  combilBtiHB 
bodies  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  greater  ekemiat 
affinity  of  such  bodies  to  light  It  proves,  IMb 
that  chemical  action  takes  place  beycmd  tbe 
tides  in  immediate  apparent  contact,  tibt 
of  direction,  in  every  case  of  apparently  hMMffl^ 
ate  refraction,  being  in  truth  curvilinear.  Ai 
the  combustible  body  thus  shows  in  every 
peculiar  affinity  to  light,  does  it  not  fvunidi, 
all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  a  pj 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  light  ill 
ing  is  not  given  out  by  the  oxygen  gaSb  wUdi 
does  not  in  any  case  of  transmission  peeoSUlf 
attract  the  passing  light ;  but  by  that  sntaatflfllii 
which  has  constantly  sho\vn  such  attraction,  tfll 
which  therefore  may  be  supjiosed  to  part  wittil 
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nerdy  fran  the  greater  affinity  of  the  oxygea 
applied,  or  rather  from  the  double  election  to 

which  the  caloric  of  the  gas  contributes  ?** 

*'  To  those  who  contend  that  all  our  ideas  are 
originally  perceptions,  and  that  proportions  and 
aimilarities,  and  differences  of  external  things, 
are  not  the  results  of  the  modifying  mind,  but  the 
immediate  impressions  of  qualities  inherent  in  the 
bodies  observed,  may  it  not  be  urged  as  a  deci- 
ai^e  question,  by  what  organ  of  sense  the  idea  of 
difference  is  acquired  ?  When  I  say  a  square  is 
^et  round,  the  proposition  is  understood.  Non* 
Anmdness,  the  idea  suggested,  is  a  quality  of  a 
square.  But  if  it  be  a  quality  in  the  square  it- 
atf,  and  if  men  have  an  organ  capable  of  per* 
4xdting  that  quality,  it  would  not  be  absurd  to 
State,  that  a  person,  whose  first  perception  was  a 
square,  perceived  its  non-roundness  in  the  same 
SMHiner  as  one  who  had  before  observed  a  circle ! 
Nctti-roundness  is  not  a  perception,  but  an  inference 
fytm  former  perceptions.  It  is  not  a  mental  af* 
iMstion  immediately  succeeding  an  organic  affee^ 
lioBy  but  <me  preceded  immediately  by  other  men* 
itd  affections.  If  it  were  an  organic  affection, 
4iffbrence  must  either  be  the  same  A  originally 
axcUed  by  the  first  organic  affection  B,  which  it 
IS  absurd  to  suppose  when  only  one  object  had 
fieen  perceived,  or  if  it  be  different,  as  G,  when  B 
cttxmins  the  same,  the  regularity  of  phyfirkal  sue* 
cession  must  have  been  suspended.    Are  we  not. 
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therefore,  forced  to  believe  that  there  are.genenl 
ideas,  feelings  of  agreement  or  disagreements  m- 
tcgeneg,  which  result  indeed  from  previous  per?. 
ceptions,  excgenes,  but  which  are  in  their  nature 
as  different  from  them,  as,  in  the  various  diangea 
of  external  nature,  the  phenomena  of  one  period 
are  allowed  to  be  different  from  those  by  whicii 
they  were  preceded  ?"- 

"  The  effect  of  humidity  in  bursting  small  cap- 
sules has  frequently  been  observed.  May  not 
this  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  fragranoe  of 
flowers  in  the  evening,  as  there  is  at  the  period 
of  inflorescence  a  copious  precipitation  of  dew? 
It  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  difference  of  toa- 
perature,  as  it  takes  place  equplly  during  the 
warmest  sunshine,  after  a  slight  shower ;  nor  is. 
it  probable  that  air  merely,  as  having  less  moistovQ 
in  it,  should  be  a  better  solvent  of  aronui>" 

^*  The  distinctions  which  the  Ecqnoniists  bave 
endeavoured  to  introduce  in  political  adenn,  aa  it 
relates  both  to  the  real  wealth  of  a  pation,  aii4 
to  the  consequent  sources  of  revenue  to  the  atatik 
are  surely  founded  on  differenceSj^  wluch  haM. 
themselves  no  relation  either  to  the  actual  aafcat 
of  national  wealth,  or  the  ultimate  inddaM  of 
taxation.  The  arrangements  of  natural  hislOKyt 
or  of  physics  in  general,  have  no  value  in  pottHaft 
estimates,  for  whether  time  and  capital  be  ai» 
ployed  in  the  production  of  an  increased  quaBt^ft. 
of  a  substance  exactly  resembling  iu  its  phyaipl 
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rdjpertieSy  a  part  of  that  which  was  employed'  is 
i  productton»  as  in  the  multiplication  of  seed 
jr  the  {nrocesses  of  husbandry",  or  be  employed  in 
rVing  new  qualities  to  substances  which  it  eaiki* 
9t  produce,  as  in  the  processes  of  manufacturei 
'  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  both  be  equi^ 
1  eqiual  accession  of  wealth*  has  in  both  cases 
sen  made«  The  urgency  of  the  necijtssitira  r^ 
tved/  and  the  real  quantity  of  enjoyment  aflfoord* 
^  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  politidid:aritb^ 
setkian,  whatever  they  may  be  to  the  8^tes»> 
Ktt'.  It  is  sufficient  for  mere  arithmetic,  .that 
ie^emand  be  the  same  for  the  articles  of  ueooijr 
tf^KT  luxury;  and  even  if  this  distinction  litere 
ilNily  admissible,  there  would  be  not  rooni'fbr 
i6  single  division  of  productive  and  unjntidmi^ 
ve  kbour,  but  rather  for  a  continued  arid  glra* 
mted  scale,  in  which  the  places  and  di^rees 
dfald  vary  with  the  latitude  of  the  place  [and 
ie  accidental  circumstances  of  climate  aiidigON 
tttment.  We  may  therefore  fairly  considei^ 
"^ery  article  produced  or  modified  by  thelatooi^ 
Qfeian,  as  an  article  of  manufacture.  The  earlk 
Bf[part  of  the  great  machinery  wiiich  produ^' 
0-  edtton,  the  locnh  is  another  part  of  th^  ma^ 
oMry  which  merely  continues  the  operatibhi^of 
^T^eceding  artist,  by  converting  that  whieh  he 
a]ied[  into  cloth.  In  both,  the  pbwers  cfneitfSiii 
WBjCt  and  coiicur  with  human  e^tertion,  iti  nok 
MHng  the  quantity  of  enjoyM^Ht't^i^h  Utte 

2  a 
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substances  in  our  possession  are  capable  of  aft 
fording. 

'^  Enjoyment,  or  immunity  from  evil,  iriuch 
may  almost  without  a  misnomer  be  conaiend  as 
enjoyment,  is  the  only  object  of  human  denies  aai 
consequently  of  human  labour.  The  wealth  of  i 
nation  may  be  defined  the  power  qf  a  tiolim  li 
procure  enjoyment,  which  may  be  underatood  H 
comprehending  security,  and  therefore  all  Ae 
means  of  averting  evil,  and  preserving  good.  To 
our  power  of  procuring  enjoyment,  the  mmmSt^ 
turer  must  siurely  be  allowed  to  add,  aa  hia  lalnr 
presupposes  a  want  to  be  gratified.  AcoQidi^g 
to  this  definition  of  wealth,  therefore,  the  ttam 

m 

mists  errf  and  what  other  definition  can  juatlfJv 
given? 

**  If  wealth  be  considered  in  relation  to  okhm^ 
only  in  the  indirect  power  of  procuring  cqjii^ 
ment,  by  barter  of  articles  unneoeasarjr,  or 
desirable  to  the  exchanger,  the  weaUb  of  a 
tion  must  be  allowed  in  like  manner  talni 
creased  by  manufacture  as  by  agricultim.  .Jf 
other  circumstances  of  honour  and  tadSty  J»  lli 
same,  the  employment  of  an  equal  qnaBli||r.il 
time  and  capital  must,  from  the  certain 
of  competition,  produce,  on  an  average 
equal  increase  of  value.  The  capital,  whiiA^Eorit 
the  laboiu*  could  in  both  procure  only  lODQ  id^ifd 
rum  in  exchange,  in  both  after  the  labour  wilkpii* 
cure  a  greater  quantity.   By  the 
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therefore,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  been  incread'^ 
edf  and  the  economists  thus  err,  whether  vitk  eon<^ 
aider  the  power  of  enjoyment,  which  constitutefl 
Uk  wealth^of  a  nation,  as  directly  or  indh^ly 
Employed  or  procured.  %. 

^*  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  in  the  erne  case  the  la^ 
iiotirer  replaces  his  consumption  and  adds  mop¥^ 
^hUe  in  the  other  case  the  labourer  only  if^plaoei 
wfhat  he  has  Consumed.     This  is  indeed  true  of  ihk 
grain  which  the  husbandman  consumes;  but  why 
•ift  we  to  consider  only  one  part  of  his  coasuthp- 
Mbki  ?    Is  it  true  of  the  eoat  he  hai  worn,  of  tttt 
flbugh  he  has  purchased,  of  the  hicfusii  he  bad  re^ 
]fllired?  These  no  processed  of  his  trftde  can^otf?'. 
But  he,  in  one  sense,  replaces  them  'all,  beeauiie 
Md  grows  that  which  may  be  bartered  to  pto^tll^ 
tikem.     The  workman  of  the  loom  or  Ihe  forge, 
li^Wever,  does  the  same.     Each  replace  in  value 
tile  grain  he  has  consumed,  and  all  his  articles  of 
expense  together,  perhaps  with  a  certain  surplus. 
9iit  the  one  do€»  not  necessarily,  ftK>m  the  mere 
tl^ecies  of  his  labour,  replace  his  consumption  witil 
ft'  greater  surfriNis  than  the  other,   and  coniiiel 
(|«iently  not  with  a  greater  increase  of  natidfial 
Wfeiilth. 

-  v^  The  ultimate  incidence  of  taxation  of  land, 
behig  founded  on  an  opinion  manifestly  Erroneous*, 
is  iiot  itself  more  admissible.  Every  tax  indeed  hSks 
^k^  land ;  but  it  falls  on  land  <mly  in  part,  for  it 
fliHs  aa  completely  on  every  article  of  mnlKliactaM 
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in  general  use.  Its  effect  is  to  increase  priee»  oad 
that  is  its  only  direct  effect.  It  is  the  same  u't 
the  labourer  or  the  capitalist  had  consumed  more 
of  the  article  before  it. was  taxed,  so  as  to  equal 
the  value  of  the  whole  he  now  congumes.  BiBt 
still,  as  in  both  cases  the  consumption  is  repboed 
in  value  with  profit,  so,  if  the  demand  for  Ihk 
taxed  article  be  not  diminished,  is  the  value  flif 
this  greater  consumption  qf  price  replaoed  ia 

both.*' •  ^ 

^'  In  the  eastern  and  northern  tongues  tti 
moon  is  masculine,  the  sun  feminine,*  thongli  ttii 
physical  analogies  are  evidently  opposite.  Mitf 
not  this  have  arisen  in'those  periods  of  predatorjf 
incursion,  when  among  barbarous  tribes  '  Ttt 
day  is  all  their  night,  the  night  their  day  T  Hit 
soft  light  of  the  moon  would  thus  be  associ- 
ated with  ideas  of  warlike  enterprise,  and  tbif 
placid  orb  itself  be  considered  in  some 
the  comrade  of  their  toils.' 


By  a  scholar,  who  is  not  afraid  of  corniplim 
his  taste,  and  who  is  desirous  rf  an  intimili 
knowledge  with  the  minuter  beauties  ofany.lsK 
guage  he  studies,  the  quainter  writers  sholltf  lii 
preferred ;  as  by  the  frequent  contrasts  of  aali* 
thesis,  the  precise  meaning  and  force  of  Aa  words 
in  opposition  are  better  understood,  than  bj  ths 
more  vague  and  general  meaning  whidi  dn 
words  may  express  when  standing  singly,  10$ 
who  studies  Cicero  will  be  the  better  I'lielSli^ 
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cimn ;  he  who  studies  Seneca  will  be  the  better 
philologer.''  * 

For  some  years  afSter  his  appointment  to  the 
Moral  Philosophy  chair  Dr.  Brown  had  little  lei- 
sure for  engaging  in  any  literary  undertaking. 
Even  the  long  smnmer  vacation  he  found  to  be 
DO  more  than  sufficient  for  recruiting  his  health 
and  spirits,  and  preparing  him  for  the  exertions 
of  the  succeeding  season.     By  degrees,  however, 
he  became  familiarised  with  the  duties  of  his  situ- 
atipn^  and  was  enabled  to  indulge  occasionally  in 
other  pursuits.      In  the    sununer  of  1814  he 
brought  to  a  conclusion   his  Paradise  qf  Qh 
qfietteSf  upon  which  the  fame  that  he  at  pre- 
imt  enjoys  as  a  poet  seems  chiefly  to  rest    .  He 
had  begun  this  poem,  and  written  a  great  part 
of  it  more  than  six  years  before,  but  was  obli- 
ged to  lay  it  aside   on  account    of  his  health. 
In  general,   indeed,  writing  had  the  effect  of 
raising  his  pulse  very  much,  and  rendered  it  so 
irritable  as  to  make  a  difference  of  thirty  in  sit- 
ting or  standing.     When  the  work  to  which  I  at 
present  allude  was  ready  for  the  press,  he  was 
induced,  from  various  circumstances,  to  resolve 
upon  publishing  it  without  his  name.    Every 
tifaiiJig,   accordingly,  was  gone  about  with  the 

-  *  I  intended  to  introduce  some  extracts  from  my  Common 
m«oe  Book,  respecting  his  opinions  upon  various  literary  and|^- 
IbMphical  saljectS),but  the  quotations  I  have  made  from  hia.  t>wn 
M88.  have  occupied  more  space  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  swell  the  chapter  to  a  disproportionad  length. 


1 1  r.  • 
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greatest  secrecy.  A  gentleman^  in  wfaam  he 
posed  great  confidence,  transacted  with  an  M*g»>ffhf 
publisher,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  jothoribr 
a  time  was  very  carefully  ck)hceal6d»  aiidiflkepQeni 
was  published  anonymously  in  London  in  ISIA. 

^Vhile  the  work  was  going  through  the 
Dr.  Brown  continued  in  Scotland,  but  i 
ly  upon  its  publication  the  natural  cnrideity  of  ai 
author  led  him  to  the  spot  where  it  was .  most 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  At  thk 
time  the  great  events  of  the  preceding  part  of  the 
year  had  brought  many  of  the  continental  polMh 
tates  to  London,  and  Dr.  Brown  was  fortmale 
enough,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  meft  wUk 
some  of  the  greatest  of  them.  The  fbllowii^Jcfe* 
ter  will  be  read  with  some  interest  aa  AlliMJi^g  to 
this  circumstance. 

From  Dr.  Brown. 

Frith  Slreei,  Soka, 
June  19, 1814. 

My  Dear  Mother, 

The  letter  which  you  had  the  goodneM  to 
write  to  Samuel  *  was  very  gratifying  tons  bpCliy 
as  a  pledge  or  symbol  of  your  good  hedlliL  I 
trust  that  good  health  is  still  continuing,  aniiihflt 
though  you  may  be  a  little  duller  than  whtt  a 
certain  person  was  at  No.  79,  this  is  tfaeonj^avl 
which  you  are  to  suffer  till  his  return. 

*  Major  Brown,  Dr.  Brown*!  trodier. 
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That  certain  person,  I  can  aslSure  fiMLf  fk 
much  duller  than  when  he  was  in  Prince's  Street. 
^  Dark  with  excess  of  light,'  you  know,  is  one.  of 
Milton's  phrases,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  tfai^  loud 
maybe  very  very  dullfrom  the  mere  excess  of  wfaitt 
is  commonly  termed  gaiety.  I  have  positively  not 
had  the  comfort  of  dining  at  home  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  past,  and  have  engagements  for  a 
Week  to  Come.  O  Moral  Philosopiiy !  yon  will 
say,  is  this  seemly  for  a  grave  Professor  of 
£thii[» !  Do  not  be  in  alarm  for  my  virtue  I  b^. 
Hiink  of  the  pious  company  I  keep*  Yesterday 
I  dined  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  what  is  mol^ 
remained  there  and  heard  him  pray  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  so  that  if  I  am  not  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  saintly,  I  don't  know,  who  is.  The  Highft 
before,  I  must  confess,  I  was  not  employed  in  quite 
so  serious  a  manner ;  I  was  at  a  very  full  and 
splendid  rout  of  Lady  Orey,  in  Portman  Square, 
and  was  close  to  the  Emperor  for  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  great  fo^ 
reigners,  and  the  greatest  of  our  own  gr&L 
Among  the  rest  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  thdM, 
as  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  house  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  London,  with  a  ma|^-^ 
ficent  double  staircase,  and,  large  as  the  room6  ilre^ 
they  were  perfectly  crowded.  I  spent  a  very  plea* 
sant  morning  the  other  day  at  Mrs.  ,     She 

sung  to  us  after  breakfast  all  her  best  songs,  anct 
she  really  sings  with  most  powerful  expresskxtt^ 
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She  is  a  great  friend  of  the = ,  and  thegr 

praise  her  as  in  every  respect  most  amiable,  wUeb 
I  dare  say  she  is — a  little  coquetry  excepted— 4f 
that  ti  to  be  excepted,  in  speaking  of  the  virtoet 
of  a  fair  lady.     I  am  to  meet  with  her  agi^  at; 
dinner,  at  Sir  James  Mackintosh's,  on  Wednefr* 
day.     Lord  Erskine  dined  where  I  was  last  Sa- 
turday, and  read  us  a  number  of  letters  all  rela- 
tive to  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  one,  which  the 
Emperor  himself  brought  with  him  from  his  old 
tutor,  introducing  him  to  Lord  E.  as  one  gentle^ 
man  carries  to  anottier  gentleman  such  titles  4if 
introduction ; — another,    still   more   interesting^ 
which  the  Emperor  had  written  to  his  tutor,  im- 
mediately on  his  accession,  telling  him  how  pain^ 
ful  he  felt  the  thought  of  the  amount  of  happiiMM 
or  misery  that  might  depend  on  the  uncertain  Wv 
solutions  of  an  inexperienced  young  mai^  and 
b^ging  him,  therefore,  if  he  should  ever  hear  4iC 
his  having  done  any  thing  wrong,  not  to  vidt  1^ 
he  i^nt  for  him,  (because  if  he  had  done  aii^  tbi^K 
very  wrong  he  probably  might  not  send  for  lun^)  : 
but  to  come  immediately  of  himself  to  Frli  Hilum,  ^ 
and  to  tell  him  how  unworthy  of  his  situatijU^^h 
conduct  had  been.  I  hope,  before  this  letter  imriN* 
you,  to  hear  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  fiHBfly ; 
if  not,  write,  I  beg,  by  the  very  first  post.  I  tUoll 
of  leaving  London  on  Thursday  8e*enniglit»  kftir. 
b^ore  that  time  I  muH  have  at  least  two  kttafl-i 
from  Edinburgh.    Bath  and  Oxford  are  atlfiflb' 
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ja^  118  verjr  strongly  towards  them,  and  yet  I  altf 
not  sure  but  that  I  may  resist  their  force/  and 
proceed  directly  towards  Scotland. 

My  brother  would  have  written  in  this  inclo* 
sure,  but  as  I  had  preceded  him,  he  thinks  it  bet^ 
ter  to  wait  a  few  days,  and  give  you  a  little' 
more  of  our  London  history.  With  kindest  love 
to  aU, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

Thomas  Brown. 

The  following  letter  to  his  sister  was  written  n 
few  days  afterwards. 

From  Dr.  Brown. 

My  dear  J£ss» — I  had  great  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing your  letter,  and  look  while  I  am  here  for  many 
repetitions  of  it.  I  have  written  at  great  length 
to  my  mother,  and  shall  address  you  therefore 
only  on  the  Paradise,  which  is  doing,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  very  well.  I  have  been  twice  or  thrice 
at  Murray's,  but  it  was  too  delicate  a  subject  for 
me  to  allude  to.     Yet  as  I  began  to  feel  a  little 

impatient,  I  begged to  lay  aside  a  little  of 

his  shyness  and  go  to*  Murray's  to  make  inquiry. 
He  called  here  yesterday  to  tell  me  of  his  success. 
Muirray  did  not  enter  into  particulars,  but  told 
}iim  in  general,  that  the  prospect  was  highly  flaii 
(e|ing;  that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  pers<w 
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speak  of  it  but  in  terms  of  great 
for  its  richness  of  fancy,  melody  of 

and  (which was  particolnrly  glad  te  hettr) 

for  itd  condensation  of  so  much  ^aaf^  ia  ttie 
compass  of  a  single  line.  I  must  IteTe  it 
fore  to  make  its  way ;  but  it  is  really  quite 
ing  to  be  in  the  very  plate  where  it  is  sold, 
out  being  able  to  put,  from  time  to  time^  tht 
questions  that  almost  start  of  themselves  to  the 
very  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  only  drawback  the 
other  way  is  with  respect  to  the  chance  of  the  n- 
thorship  being  known  *  *  *.  I  own,  hair- 
ever,  I  have  fears  myself;  and  I  think  it  not  ai^ 
likely  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  at  the  bottxaa 
of  the  coldness  of  certain  friends  of  mine.  I 
have  written  as  fast  as  I  could ;  but  the  bellniaa 
is  waiting  for  my  letter.  Kind  love  to  Fiiha ; 
and  tell  her  that  I  will  write  to  her  in  the  ordar 
of  seniority. 

Your  ever  affectiowMe : 

T.B. 

After  Dr.  Brown  returned  to  Soodand  haib^ 
ceived  from  the  publisher,  to  whom  he  wai  iHD 
unknown,  sufficient  information  in  regatd  <to  ttte 
degree  of  success  he  was  to  expect  Allkat  ife 
contained  in  the  following  extract  haa 
fiilly  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  tbe 
that  I  may  be  excused  for  introdudi^  it.         *{ 
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.  ^t  I  do  assure  yoa  I  feel  not  onljr  sotigfied^  but 
proud  of  your  volume^  .  It .  will  certunlj  aeU  Mt 
iametime,  and  I  am  content  to.wdt;,.biit  I4U 
not  anticipate  a  rapid  sale,  becamteJts  poem  hw 
cme,  and  I  sincerely  believe  but  dne^  ladieaL  dld^ 
fect-^^  want  of  atory,  or  of  inteveit  tufficieiit^to 
MnppLy  the  want  of.  You  may  rely  lipbn  tba 
trutb  of  what  I  tell  you,  that  it  never  will  gell 
beyond  a  second  edition  from  this  single  waqL  I 
never  desire  to  publish  more  exquisite  veraifica^ 
tion ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  upon  my  reputatioil^ 
that  with  such  writing,  if  the  poem  had  posfeiessed 
interest,  I  could  have  sold  10,000  copies.  :.Iii 
every  other  desideratum  it  can  not  be  better ;  but 
I  have  opportunities  of  reference  to  persons  of  tht 
most  unquestionable  taste ;  and  I  have  here  givea 
you  the  unanimous  sentiment.  I  do  entreat  yott 
to  think  upon  a  more  happy  subject,  and  your 
success  will  be  certain* 

**  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  compliments^  and  the 
assurance  that  I  entertain  for  you  the  moat  im* 
feigned  esteem.'' 

■'  Dr.  Brown's  fears  in  regard  to  the  authoiship 
being  discovered,  were  in  a  great  measure  gwmaik 
less.  The  internal  evidence  was  imleed  very 
strong ;  but  unfortunately  the  popularity  of  hSs 
farmer  poetical  works  was  not  sufficiently  great  to 
render  the  chance  of  detection  by  that  means  very 
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probable,  and  the  very  few  to  whom  the 
known,  seem  to  have  been  suffidentljr  cauCioot. 
As  the  proof  sheets  were  sent  imder  arret.  Cram 
Lord  Grey,  there  was  at  one  time  a  very  gmenl 
impression  in  London,  that  it  wto  the  prodvctioB 
of  a  noble  author  of  great  political  eminent 
much  connected  with  that  distinguished  statei- 
man.  This  perhapsnmy  account  for  .the  reoeptm 
that  the  poem  met  with  in  some  of. the  Reviews;* 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  manner  in  wWA 
it  was  received,  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Dr.* 
Brown's  feelings.  The.  sentence  of  the  Review^ 
with  the  exception  to  which  I  have  alluded,  wm 
decidedly  favourable ;  and  the  opinion  of  thoM^ 
whose  opinion  he  valued  more  than  all  the  fiun 
that  a  Review  can  give,  was  more  favourable  etilL 
It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Stewart  net 
to  mention,  that  upon  receiving  the  poem^  Jm 
read  it  with  great  delight,  and  that  his  diaoem* 
ing  taste  immediately  discovered  the  author.        i 

Dr.  Brown's  next  publication  was  also  pftft»^ 
At  an  early  period,  he  had  written  some  vcgaea  ta 
accompany  the  Letters  of  Mary  WolhUliieaf^ 
from  Norway^  as  sent  to  a  female  firiend,  wlie 
had  expressed  a  desire  of  reading  th«m.  ISMw 
verses  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  :iif  Ua 
Poems.  And  at  Logic,  in  the  neighbouibood  ^ 
Stirling,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1815»  he  hi^ 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  employel 
himself  in  filling  up  the  plim  that  he  had  origiib 
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ally  sketched;  Upon  this  enlarged  scale»  he  w^- 
lected  the  poem  to  give  name  to  a  TC^tnme,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1815  it  was  published  unchj^the  title 
of  The  Wanderer  in  Norway.  .  This  pMm  li 
eminently  moral,  both  in  its  design  and  tendency; 
though,  upon  its  first  appearance,  a  most  uajuit 
clamour  was  raised  against  it,  as  if  the  subject 
were  unsuitable  for  a  Professor  of  Moral  PUlo^ 
sophy.  If  Dr.  Brown  had  sought  to  defend  thv 
guilty  errors,  of  which  he  so  affectingly  repre^ 
gents  the  dreadful  consequences,  or  if  he  had 
painted  the  sufferings  of  an  erring  mind  wMk 
the  view  of  leading  us,  in  the  tendenKss  of .  our 
sympathy,  to  forget  that  it  had  erred,  herwtekjl 
indeed  have  shown  himself  unfit  forMds^  sifuai- 
lion.  But  his  object  was  far  different.  It  wab 
to  show,  that  even  in  this  mortal  life^  thena 
is  always  a  connexion  between  vice  and  suffei^ 
ing  as  its  probable  consequence;  and  to  image 
and  imbody  to  our  immediate  view  a  memorable 
example  of  the  infirmities  which  one  greirt  moM 
error  may  develope  in  the  character,  *^  and-ofi  tile 
many  miseries,  in  the  endless  unforeseen  pea^jftaxn^ 
itiies  of  distress,  that  follow  the  first  great  fnStery 
of  liaving  yielded  to  a  guilty  passion.'**  The  m 
verence  that  is  due  to  that  institution,  which  tiie 
unhappy  subject  of  his  poem,  so  fatally  for  lle^ 
own  happiness,  allowed  herself  to  despise  hm 


*  Pieiaee  to  the  Wanderer  in  NarwAji  p«  10- 
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never  been  more  eloquently  illustrated,  thu  ia 
the  following  passage. 

**  Independently  of  the  holiness  which  it  gives 
to  a  connexion  in  itself  delightful^  and  oC  Hs 
wide  relations  to  the  virtues  of  those  who  riaa  be- 
neath its  influence,  with  affections  strong  beeinM 
unbroken,  to  be  themselves  the  parents  of  a  fo 
ture  race,  there  is  something  in  the  permanBBtt 
of  the  bond  itself,  which  woman  especially  should 
view  with  reverence,  and  should  tremUfe  ti 
shake;  because  it  is  it,  which,  in  the  dvUiMl 
world,  has  given  her  her  best  and  only  fenuh 

nent  authority It  m^ht  happen  sometiiBSit 

perhaps  frequently, — ^that  the  heart,  whkliite 
had  long  delighted,  would,  even  though  absoloto^ 
ly  free,  still  continue  to  feel  the  many  tradef  n^ 
membrances,  and  the  warmth  of  gtatdUl 
which,  in  marriage  itself,  often  give  to  the 
advanced  years  of  union  a  delight  pa4ia|M  Oi 
as  in  the  raptures  of  the  original  paMioa 
which  they  have  flowed.  But  there  woidA  be^ii 
an  cases,  the  dreadful  probability,  thai;  wldla  tie 
original  passion  faded,  in  a  heart  wbkk 
to  yield  itself  to  the  charm  of  every 
theM  feelings  migkt  not  arise,  or  migkt 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  powerful 
tions  and  attractions  which  would  be  e 
around ;  and  she,  who  felt  the  force  of  the 
quences,  involved  in  a  contingence  so  probabk 
and  so  momentous,  would  be  a  slave  already*  or 


J 
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would  be  80  imturally  le4  to  uae  %h^  arts  of  a 
glave,  that,  with  all  the  mw^y  of  servility,  dm 
could  scarcely  fail  to  acquire  some  or  idl  of  its 
corrupting  habits.  She  is  fii^e,  and  has  the  Bofate 
spirit  (tf  the  free,  ooly  in  the  ssdurity,  which  the 
lasting  sanctity  of  reciprocal  engagements  giv^ 
She  has  then  a  home,  which  is  tsruly  hers^  aii4 
oyer  which  she  can  spread  engojrment;  by  a  power 
that  id  truly  of  right  divine.  Without  wedlodQ 
ihe  might  be  the  mother  of  children ;  but,  with 
wedlock,  she  is  the  mother  of  a  family,*— the  oobi 
s^crated  possessor  of  an  empire,  of  far  more  rm 
ln^^  in  the  eyes  of  her  who  knows  best  faow^to 
finjoy  it,  than  the  empires,  which  convey  crowni 
and  sceptres  and  prostrations,  but  not  the  smiki 
9f  unc^emonious  and  unfeigned  love,  and  tlii| 
g^litle  tones  of  kindness  o£  th^  equal  and  the 

hftPPy"*  r 

.  The  poetical  merits  of  the  piece  consist  prinp|*t 
pally  in  its  containing  what  he  intended  it  should 
contain,  a  picture  of  an  impassioned  mind,  in  dr- 
comstancep  Qf  strong  and  wild  emotion»  aaii ;  wS 
*^  the  country  which  befu?s  in  the  rapid  vari0ky  t|f 
its. rude  and  magnificent  spenery  many  analogidi 
t9  the  impetuous  but  changeful  feelings,  that  ina|i 
\^  ^supposed  to  hare  agitated  sueb  a  mind  in  Ae 

dreadful  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placBd.'*"  o 

1      ■       •         ..     ^     . 

•  Preface^  pp.  87— SS. 
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There  are  in  the  poem  many  beautiful  d&aetip^ 
tions  of  external  nature,  and  many  pasaiges  of 
exquisite  pathos.  Its  most  characterirtie  Urn* 
tures,  however,  are  its  nice  analyses  of  fedfaigv 
and  detection  of  the  secret  springs  of  bcmduct* 
in  combination  with  the  imagery  and  fervmur  of 
poetry.  With  what  metaphysical  accuracy,  and 
with  what  poetical  beauty  does  he  describe  these 
sophistries  of  the  heart  by  which  the  Tictims  of 
guilty  passion  reconcile  their  minds  to  infirmitieB 
and  basenesses,  which  to  themselves,  in  other  dr^ 
cumstances,  could  not  but  appear  as  mostoon* 
temptible.  And  with  what  a  combination  of  poet- 
ical colouring,  and  philosophic  analysis  does 
he  impress  upon  the  mind  the  essential  iin-^ 
portance  of  those  high  principles  of  oondiitt 
**  which  no  mind,  however  ardent  in  its  geatM' 
admiration  of  virtue,  can  abandon  with' impimi^' 
ty,  and  without  the  strength  of  which  no  poir- 
ers  are  strong."  ■;■'.■■ 

.  The  great  defect  of  the  poem  is,  not  the  prt^' 
dominance  of  the  philosophic  over  the  pOellcf 
spirit,  with  this  I  do  not  think  it  chaiipeaUe^  btf 
that  it  takes  for  granted  too  Intnnate  ah  -m^ 
quaintance,  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  with  iht'dt^ 
cumstances  to  which  it  refers,  and  iimt  lliiiiHWi 
of  the  different  parts  depend  more  upon  tMrpeiP^ 
ceived  relations  to  the  other  parts,  than  it  is  wise 
for  a  poet  who  considers  the  indolent  temper  fti 
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which  poetry  is  generally  read  to  allow  them 
to  depend. 

.  After  the  publication  of  The  Wanderer,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  critics  of  the  age. 

December  25,  1815. 
"  My  Dear  Brown, — I  am  very  much  ob- 
liged to  you  for  the  pretty  little  volume  you 
have   been  kind   enough  to  send  me,  which   I 
have  just   read   through   with  very   great  dcr 
light.      I  am   not  sure   that  I   should   always 
agree  with  you  in  your  notions  of  poetical  ex- 
cellence ;   but  there   is  scarcely   any   one   with 
whom  I  agree  so  much  in  my  idea  of  the  kind  of 
sentiments  and  impressions  which  poetry  should 
be  employed  to  produce,  and  which  should  pro- 
duce the  best  poetry.     There  is  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  these  pieces, 
which  begets  not  only  a  love  of  the  author,  but 
a   kinder  feeling   towards   human   nature,   and 
lulls  the  mind  into  that  blessed  mood  in  which 
all  worldly  vanities  and  pretensions  appear  poor 
and  despicable,  and  that  of  the  critic  and  the 
writer,  for  mere   distinction,  lower  than  most 
of  the   rest.     I  owe  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
this  enjoyment,  which   the  bustle  in   which   I 
live  permits  me  but  seldom  to  taste,  and  which  I 
both  envy  and  admire  in  you  for  having  secured 

by  a  life  more  rational  and  heroic. 

2  B 
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'<Do  not  believe,  faowever»  that  we  poor  drU^ 
in  the  beaten  ways  of  the  world  are  aHegcthcr 
unworthy  of  your  regard,  or  that  we  have  ncyt 
occasional  aspirations  after  a  bettei*  sort  of  eiiflt- 
ence.    I  wish  you  would  come  among  v  a  IhAe 

more,  for  the  sake  of  past  and  of  future  tiinei.** 

«  «  «  «  • 

After  the  rising  of  his  class  in  Aprils  Dr.  Brawn 
usually  continued  two  of  three  momtlis  ih  Edin- 
burgh, when  he  retired  with  his  sisters  to  M^e 
rural  retreat,  in  the  choice  of  which  he  was  dricAj^ 
influenced  by  the  opportunities  it  afforded  him  of 
indulging  undisturbed  in  his  admirationof  eztenril 
nature.  He  had  all  his  life  a  great  love  of  wa»^ 
dering  among  intricate  paths,  climbing  high  MOm, 
and  proceeding  to  the  very  brink  of  predpicB^  i 
taste  which  he  not  unfrequently  indulged  id  Ul 
imminent  danger. 

From  rodk  to  lod^ 
Wlien  other  iteps  ptni'd  tbuddariiig  tl  the  chm 
And  the  scant  footing  of  the  onward  cUfi^ 
Hb  leap  was  first.    It  was  a  joy,  to  tread 
The  airy  height,  and  gaae  on  all  bdow. 
And  fed  no  haiard  but  in  the  firm  heart 
That  dar'd  to  master  it    Each  rugged  path 
He  knew,  and  steep  recess,  whose  shadowa  liiinrd 
The  mountain  fiower. 

From  the  usual  sports  of  the  fidd  hfc  AniHi 
with  insuperable  aversion ;  and  these  WeM  ttt 
simple  delights  in  which  it  was  his  hiqppfalMi 
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m  almost  boyish  jayonanesa  o(  spirit,  day 
after  day  to  indulge. 

WaUdng  was  his  favoitfite  exercise,  which  he 
preferred  to  every  other,  as  he  was  tibus  able  to 
pmise  and  admire  a  rock,  a  wild  flower,  a  brook, 
or  whateva^  dse  of  beantifiil  presented  itself. 
This  circnmstance  made  him  feel  the  presence  of 
a  strafiger  t6  be  a  restraint.  His  sisters  were  his 
chief  companions.  A  siAall  rivulet,  and  the  smoke 
rising  from  a  cottage  sheltered  among  trees,  were 
tike  natural  objects  that  he  seemed  to  contemplate 
with  most  delight,  lie  never  could  pass  either 
without  pausing  first  to  admire.  Many  allusions 
to  this  are  to  be  foimd  in  his  poetry^ 

He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  two  summers 
at  Jnvar,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dun^ 
keld,  and  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  there,  and  hiift 
Idans  connected  with  it,  entered  so  lai^gfely  iiito 
his  thoughts,  that  the  account  of  his  life  would 
be  defective,  if  I  had  passed  over  this  circum- 
stance. His  first  visit  to  Invar  Was  in  a  g^eftt 
measure  accidental,  as  appears  from  the  following 
letter. 

To  Mrs.  Brown. 

Invar,  near  Dunkdd^ 
Augusty  1816. 
My  Dear  Mother, 

Here  we  are,  fixed  I  think  for  several  weelof, 
if  all  go  on  well  in  Prince's  Street^  ssnd  anxious 
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to  see  Ellen  here  as  soon  as  possible.  The  house 
at  which  we  live  is  a  quiet  inn,  opposite  Dnnkeld, 
between  the  Bran  and  the  Tay,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  as  beautiful  as  it  is  possiUe  to 
imagine.  This  is  beginning  at  the  very  end  o£ 
our  journey,  however,  instead  of  taking  it  chrono- 
logically and  geographically.  To  go  back  then 
to  Prince's  Street,  we  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  to 
the  Ferry,  and  crossed  the  water  without  nun, 
which  at  this  season  was  very  fortunate  for  sailon 
in  an  open  boat.  From  Inverkeithing  to  Perth 
there  were  a  few  showers,  but  as  the  country  all 
the  way,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  ex- 
tremely uninteresting,  we  did  not  Iohc  much  fay 
the  occasional  obscurity  of  the  sky.  Near  Perth 
we  were  pleased  with  the  look  of  the  crops,  whidi 
were  in  good  condition,  and  certainly  riper  than 
about  Edinburgh.  We  arrived  at  three^  and  found 
the  inn  so  crowded  by  the  circuit,  that  it  was  ini« 
possible  to  get  a  separate  room,  so  that  we  had 
to  take  our  dinner  in  the  traveller's  room.    In 

the  evening  we  went  to  the  ,  and  dnuric 

tea  with  them  ;  very  much  pleased  with  the  kid 
of  the  house,  who  seems  a  most  excellent  husband 
and  father,  and  much  superior  in  all  respects  ta 
what  I  had  conceived  him  to  be.     We  inl 

the  next  day  to  call  on  Mr. ,  who  lives  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay,  but  were  temptsd 
by  two  of  our  travelling  companions,  one  of  theB 
a  pupil  of  mine  last  year,  to  take  a  cfaaiae  to  Dim* 
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keld  the  neximoming  and  visit  the  Ducal  grounds. 
I  thought  it  possible  that  we  might  get  some 
lodging  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  took  my 
packages  accordingly.  We  had  a  very  wet  day, 
and  certainly  did  not  see  the  grounds  to  advan- 
tage ;  but  to  us  who  are  living  in  the  heart  of 
them,  that  was  no  great  matter. 

The  following  letter  was  written  after  he  had 
spent  some  weeks  at  Invar. 

Invar^  near  Dunkeld, 
Sept.  80, 1816. 

"  My  Dear  ,  Your  last  unanswered 

letter — shame  upon  me  that  I  should  have 
eo  to  number  them, — ^found  me  in  this  place, 
where  I  have  been  stajring  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  past,  enjoying  the  great  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  with  the  perfect  happiness  of  an 
idle  man.  Your  book,  however,  I  received, 
some  weeks  before  I  left  town,  and  had  time  to 
read  it  with  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  ap- 
probation it  deserves  followed  of  course.  I  really 
do  look  upon  it,  independently  of  all  considera^ 
tions  of  friendship,  as  a. most  valuable  accession 
to  the  practical  works  on  our  science,  and,  as 
much  as  the  subject  at  present  allows,  to  our 
theoretical  works. 

"  I  do  love  the much,  and  we  all  feel 

very  grateful  to  you  for  introducing  them  to  us. 
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Caroline's  eyes  are  not  merely  as  blade  aad  m 
bright  as  you  described  them,  but  are  citable  of 
saying  more  brilliant  things  than  even  brig^  wood 
black  eyes  are  usually  capable  of  uttering  ia  tlie 
twinkling  of  a  glance.  I  really  believe  faer  ovm 
eloquent  voice  is  scarcely  so  witty  and  ontah 
rical  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  they  an  ia 
their  passage  from  gay  to  grave  in  a  quarter  of  a 
minute.  I  tried  her  by  all  my  testSy  BometimeB 
by  being  sage,  and  sometimes  by  being  ignona^ 
and,  with  all  my  art,  I  could  not  take  her  in  to 
say  a  foolish  thing,  or  be  guilty  of  any  preten- 
sion. Her  sister  does  not  wear  stockings  witt 
quite  so  deep  a  tinge  of  celestial  blae»  bat  die  hM 
a  blue  about  her  soul,  that  is  very  ddlglilflilt 
a  serenity  of  kindness,  and  a  practifid  good  mbh^ 
that  seem  to  tell  her  what  is  generous,  and  wisn^ 
and  good,  and  beautiful,  better  than  half  thsfidiss 
in  the  largest  library.  Her  brother  is  ■a  gsod 
brother,  and  I  have  no  doubt  partakes  kigelf  sf 
the  general  kindness  of  the  family.     I  have  Islk 

no  room  for  Mrs. ,  and  o/Z  her  kind  idsli^ 

about  whom  I  long  much  to  hear.    O 

sound  of  the  harp  in  Street,  finom  tha 

gers  of  the  same  harper.     Jess  and  BUeBi 
are  with  me,  unite  in  best  regards  to  Ifrs. 
and  you.** 

Of  the  beauties  of  Dunkeld  he  dwaya 
with  rapturous  admiration.     The  thouglit  of  t^ 
ing  there  dways  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  hap 
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in  a  leH^  whic^  I  reoieived  firomhim  the  following 
fewon,  *^yery  pleasantly  on  the  b^nks  of  theClyde» 
I  set  off  to-morrow  with  my  sisters,  tp  spend  a 
few  weeks  Iliope  stiQlmorepileas^uDitlyon  jthe  banks 
of  the  Tay,  at  197  4ear  old  habitat  of  Invar.  I 
txusit  you  have  hfiea  enjoying  pur  singularly  fine 
40eason,  half  i^y  hatf  busily,  which  would  be  just 
half  a9  busy  again  as  my  rustication  has  hithertp 
been.  You  have  been  a  wanderer  I  know.  9  * 
#    »    »    «  y^^  m^  iji  ^gll — ^very  great  walkeprs^ 

and  not  very  great  thinkers^  bqrond  the  last  walk 
imd  the  walk  of  to-morrow^  with  a  fewparenthe- 
Mc  meditations  on  the  thi^ee  or  four  xne^ls  of  th^ 
day,  strenuos  nos  exercft  inertia/* 

It  was  at  Invar,  in  the  autumn  of  18161,  that 
he  wrote  the  Bower  of  Sprimg.  Before  he  left 
Bjdinburgh,  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  cqpe- 
culation  among  some  of  the  jdiilosophers  in  re- 
gard to  a  change  that  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  seasons ;  and  many  ingenious  theor^ 
had  been  proposed,  as  has  often  been  the  case 
with  regard  to  ingenious  theories,  to  account  for 
a  phenomenon  that  had  no  existence  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  Among  Ihese  theories,  Br.  Brown, 
having  found  none  that  i^peared  to  him  to  be  sa- 
tisfactory, was  led  to  direct  his  own  powers  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  With  what  success  we 
ieam  from  his  Preface. 
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'*  The  Bower  of  Springs  though  in  verse,  in 
destined  to  unfold  one  of  tihe  most  profimiid  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  in  the  Philoeophy 
of  Nature. 

^^  How  backward  are  our  summers  now,  eom- 
pared  with  those  of  the  good  old  times  before  us ! 
— How  much  longer  in  duration  are  our  fiMhiol^ 
able  winters ! — It  seems  strange  that  these  two 
propositions  should  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  by  the  same  lips,  innumerable  times ; 
and  yet  that  nobody  should  have  thought  of  putting 
them  together,  in  their  proper  order,  as  cause 
and  effect.  The  beautiful  link,  which  binds  then 
thus  powerfully  in  mutual  relation,  had  not  thai, 
however,  been  discovered.  But  it  is  now  diK 
covered ;  and  with  the  pride  of  the  sage  of  Sy- 
racuse, I  may  exclaim,  '  I  have  found  it.* 

''  An  apple  falls  to  the  ground : — ^The  pfausts 
do  not  fly  away  from  the  sun.-— When  one  of  the 
very  few  sages,  worthy  of  being  named  with  the 
Syracusan,  had  put  these  two  propositions  ti^ 
gether,  he  could  have  no  peace  of  mind,  till  Itt 
had  written  a  quarto  volume,  to  tell  the  worid 
the  mighty  secret,  that  he  had  done  so.  Ifj 
secret  is  not  less  important ;  and  I  am 
with  teaching  it  in  a  few  dozen  of  verses."* 

He  was  certainly  disappointed  in  the 
of  this  i)oem.     It  was  published  in  Edinhnqgl 
as  by  the  author  of  the  Paradise  of  CSoquettSib 

*  Preface  to  the  Bower  of  Spring,  pp. 


.•^ 
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and  from  this  and  some  other  drcumstanoes,  the 
name  of  the  author  began  to  be  suspected.  He 
at  one  lime  hesitated  about  bringing  it  out  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if 
it  had  been  published  in  London,  it  would  have 
had  a  much  more  extensive  circulation.  In  that 
case,  the  author  for  a  time  would  have  continu- 
ed unknown,  and  as  the  poem  exhibits  all  the 
characteristic  excellencies  of  the  Paradise,  and  is 
free  from  many  of  its  disadvantages,  it  would 
have  enjoyed  at  least  an  equal  popularity.  The 
volume,  besides  the  poem  which  gives  it  its  nam^ 
•contains  several  smaller  pieces  of  very  great 
beauty.* 

In  the  year  1817)  Br.  Brown  lost  his  mother, 
whom  he  loved  with  the  utmost  reverence  and 
tenderness  of  affection.  The  care  and  kindness 
with  which  he  watched  over  her  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, cannot  be  described,  and  his  affliction  upon 
•her  death  was  deep  and  lasting.  Her  remains  were 
at  first  placed  in  a  vault  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  winter  ses8ion,removed  to  thefamily 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  thought  in  the  Bower  of  Spring 
is  hinted  at  in  one  of  the  smaller  poems  of  Dryden,  begin- 
ning— **  Ask^st  thou  the  cause  why  tuUen  spring" — ^Whether  Dr. 
Brown  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  poem  1  know  not.  Nor 
is  it  of  importance  to  his  fame;  as  the  statement  of  Dryden  is 
merely  in  a  single  instance^  it  interferes  with  the  originality  of  Dr. 
Brown  no  more  than  the  anticipations  of  the  Newtonian  theory 
diminish  his  well-eamed  fame  (tf  generalising  the  facts  that  had 
formerly  been  observed. 
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burying-ground  in  the  old  churdi-yaBi  dSkkau^ 
breck.  This  romantic  and  secluded  spot.  Dr. 
Brown  had  always  viewed  with  great  infieraL  A 
few  years  before,  in  visiting  his fadier^a  pwSylie 
had  been  altogether  overcome,  and  whea  hr  sav 
the  earth  closing  in  upon  all  that  leaudned  m 
earth  of  a  mother  that  was  ao  dear  to  him, 
the  langgras^  mantle  caver  joU,  his  distMBi 
such  as  to  affect  every  person  who  saw  him. 

At  this  time  he  paid  a  visit  at  the  M 
Kirkmabreck,  where  he  eisperienced  the 
of  Mr.  Sibbald,  the  present  incomhept, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  many  beauties  of  that 
gularly  beautiful  situation,  and  led  him  to 
of  the  favourite  spots  where  his  &ther  had 
wont  to  retire  from  the  world  and  iadi^gi  it 
solitary  meditation.  Without  the  aid  of 
sociations,  the  scene  could  not  fail  to 
admiration  of  any  one  who  is  not  utiatfy 
the  beauties  of  external  nature.  Dr. 
ed  it  with  an  enthusiasm  of  delight, 
say,  that  **  he  might  rejoice  in  having  been  lm$ 
in  the  most  beautiful  parish  in  Soctland."  To 
those  who  may  not  have  visited  this  port  of  the 
island,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  knop^dnij^iii 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  clergyman's  home,  it  to 
be  found  the  original  of  some  of  the  most  striUqg 
and  graphic  descriptions  in  Grujf  Mammmvig.  ]$f 
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EorMiA  ports  of  Dr«  Brown's  poetry  the  benities 
It  erailed  his  infiaiojr  are  attoded  to. 

My  mrlUmhKiA 
Bom  lieMnHtwud  is  a  viltepiaiy  of  sp^c^; 
So  £ur  M  m^t  haTo  qracUed  the  jomg  h§ix% 
Of  one  whom  she,  whoie  temple  is  the  worlds 
Was  nmiDg  for  her  altar.    My  tot  gaae^ 
Begroiid  the  nupiioii  of  my  prnphhoa^. 
Was  cm  the  breadth  of  ooeaii»  axkd  the  bills 
That  circled  me. 

\iier  he  left  Kirkmabreck,  Dr.  Brown  9peojL  a 
'Bionihs  at  the  Manse  of  Bahnadellan^  with  his 
ther*in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thonif 

WhBe  residing  there,  » i  i  who  had  been 

B  dieaf  was  brought  bef<B  )  Court  of  JustiU , 
y  At  jBdinburghf  accused  of  <  HdHBHurder.  The 
$  was  obviously  a  difficult  ;  and  ope  of  the 
Bte-adYQcates  applied  tp  ]  Brown  for  his 
aion  upon  the  subjecjl;.  He  stated  his  viewp 
f  fuUy  in  the  f ollow^ig  Jletter,  which  is  in 
ry  respect  worthy  of  its  author* 

To  Mr.  Maconochie. 

BalmacleOan,  New  Galloway, 
July  im,  1817. 

Beae  Maconochie, 

HAVE  been  so  wide  a  wanderer  of  late,  that 
^as  only  on  my  arrival  here  last  niight  I  re- 
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ceived  your  letter,  which  had  been  fonranied  to 
me  from  Gatehouse.  In  answering  it  at  present, 
therefore,  I  write  with  less  meditation  than  so 
interesting  a  subject  deserves.  The  case  indeed 
is  one  that  would  have  been  worthy  of  all  the 
talents  and  profound  knowledge  of  y6ur  ezceUat 
father,  whom  new  circumstances  will  oftm  fee 
giving  us  new  occasions  to  regret,  and  whom  we 
shall  always  regret  most  in  circumstances  of 
greatest  diflBculty, 

In   the  present  case,  there  seem  to  be  SMiy 
questions. 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  pannel  capable  of 
knowing  the  moral  differences  of  actions  as  ri|^ 
or  wrong  ?  On  this  point  I  have  no  doubt  whit 
ever,  at  least  with  regard  to  a  crime  like  thil 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  prosecnticfti 
If  there  be  any  original  moral  power  of  dmcA 
mination  like  that  which  has  been  iuiprupei^r 
called  the  moral  sense,  it  is  quite  dear  that  dMt 
ness  does  not  preclude  that  which  is  as  mach's 
part  of  the  constitution  as  the  sense  of  soond  it^ 
self :  and  if  we  suppose  the  moral  feelings  to  III 
the  result  of  various  observations  and  sympadte 
and  tender  remembrances,  there  is  surely  ao  IM* 
son  for  asserting,  that  an  adult  strong-mindBi 
deaf  person  is  incapable  of  farming  ike  OMaodlh 
tions  which  are  supposed  to  give  birth  to  W 
moral  regard.  The  sense  of  sound  is  sui^lil 
more  important  in  itself  than  the  setue  isidf^i. 
and  though,  as  the  medium  ^lunguage^  it 
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not  fail  to  convey  much  instruction  as  to  the  don" 
sequences  of  actions,  it  still  presupposes  a  tend*' 
ency  to  feel  approbation  of  actions  that  are  bene^ 
ficial  to  others,  and  disapprobation  of  actions,  of 
which  the  only  object  is  injury ;  without  which 
previous  tendency  to  feel  the  emotion,  the  nice 
analysis  of  the  consequences  of  the  actions  would 
be  of  no  value.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
pannel  has  such  refined  feelings  of  this  sort  as 
those  possess  who  have  the  advantage  of  letters. 
jELer  feelings  must  be  rarely  called  forth,  because 
they  are  called  forth  only  by  events  that  really 
take  place  or  have  taken  place  before  her  very 
eyes  ;  while  literature  is  continually  surrounding 
us  with  real  or  imaginary  doers  and  sufferers 
whom  we  have  never  seen.  But  that  murder  is 
-worthy  of  disapprobation,  or  in  other  words  is 
wrongs  she  knows  probably  as  well  as  the  greater 
number  of  those  human  brutes  who  are  con- 
demned for  the  perpetration  of  it.  Indeed  I  have 
little  doubt  that  her  feelings  of  moral  abhorrence 
pi  such  a  crime  are  more  vivid  than  those  of 
many  young  ruffians,  the  children  of  older  ruf- 
fians, who  have  been  fostered  in  vice,  and  who 
have  had  the  sense  of  language  only  to  hear  curses 
and  blasphemies,  and  the  mockery  of  every  thing 
pure  and  kind.  You  do  not  allow  this  bad  edu- 
cation to  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, and  as  little,  on  this  ground,  should  deaf- 
ness be  admitted. 
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^<  All  this  reasoning  is  a  priori  as  it 
in  Kinnlburgh's  evidence,  70a  hare  I  thak  mdk 
cient  proof  of  an  indignant  repelling  of  ike  dwxgB 
of  murder,  which  might  of  itself  be 
implying  her  aqxicify  ofnutralfddimg^ 

In  the  next  place,  is  she  capable  of 
that  when  she  did  wrong  she  ezpoaed  hoMtf  ti 
punishment  ? 

That  a  deaf  person  is  capable  of  knowing  ttki 
I  think  cannot  be  doubted,  if  his  obwrvationBkBiii 
been  wide,  and  if  he  be  capable  of  knowing  ii|(Mt 
from  wrong.  He^  like  other  people^  may 
some  one  do  what  is  wrong,  and  may 
see  the  same  person  caught  in  the  fact,  aeiiad  ty 
force,  beaten  by  the  individual  whose  pfojwrty  tt 
person  he  was  injuring,  or  carried  wmwf  to  )ri^ 
son  in  spite  of  his  stru  gles  v— wlMt  baa  jMM^ 
ed — ^what  has  Jbllowedf — a  deaf  perBon  it  eqnaMf 
capable  of  combining  in  his  mind  as  other  padpli  j 
but  he  knows  Jewer  antecedents  and  tammpmtk 
because  all  which  he  knows  must  kne  kaHi#i 
served  by  himself.  He  does  not  kaaWpiimmA^ 
with  so  much  precision  that  erime»  art  fkUktUKJi 
by  punishment,  because  he  can  knovir  dria 
of  the  particular  crimes  which  he  haa  kai 
sonal  opportunities  of  observing  to  be  so  fittHHwl ; 
and  if  he  never  saw  any  punishment  fblkmif  It 
probably  never  would  conceive  it  to  be  a  flqvw 
consequence,  more  than  he  would  have 
a  priori  that  a  charged  electric  battovy 
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giv^  hilfi  a  shock :  an  adult  howerer  ean  scarely 
fiif  1  to  hare  made  guch  obserrations ;  and  aecord- 
Higly,  it  appears  in  efvidence  that  the  panned 
in  this  case,  has  a  fiction  that  her  detention  in 
prison  arises  ft€ftn  the  supposition  of  her  having 
murdered  her  diild. 

In  the  next  place,  is  it  necessary  that,  in  cnrder 
to  render  the  pannel  a  fit  subject  for  trial,  she 
dionld  be  supposed  capable  of  knowing  the  law 
Aat  has  been  violated  ? 

Syjlcthn  in  this  country,  every  body  is  sup- 
posed  to  know  the  existing  laws^  to  which  he  has 
fiftually  consented.  This  fiction,  which  is  evi- 
Itently  untrue  ih  innumerable  cases,  where  no^ 
Body  conceives  the  criminal  to  have  known  the 
particular  penalties  to  which  he  was  exposing 
ttmself,  is  physiicaUy  impossible  in  the  present 
itee,  and  this  physical  impossibility  may  perhaps 
be  a  technical  bar.  But  of  that  I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  judge.  As  a  moralist  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  it  is  no  bar.  It  is  sufficient  if 
tlie  ptonel  hslve  kndwn  that  she  was  doing 
Hiat  which  was  mor&Uy  wrongs — and  if  the 
]^nishment  awarded  be  in  proportion  to  the  of- 
fence: 

In  the  next  place,  is  the  piannd  capable  of 
pleading  Guilty,  or  Not  Guilty  ? 

That  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  possible^ 
by  signs,  to  convey  a  distinct  negative  or  admis- 
sion of  a  particular  actixm  charged,  is  shown»  I 
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think,  sufficiently  by  the  present  caw,  in  irhidi 
the  pannel  appears  clearly  to  deny  the  fiKt  aBeg- 
ed.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  this  oould 
be  done  in  all  cases,  in  which  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion might  be  instituted ;  and  it  would  be  a  pcHiit 
therefore  necessary  to  be  determined  in  eadi  par- 
ticular case. 

If,  in  the  present  case^  all  which  is  meant  faf 
pleading  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty,  be  the  confesrioa 
or  denial  of  the  Jixct  charged,  with  a  belief  diak 
freedom,  or  punishment  of  some  sort,  will  be  the 
consequence, — so  Jar  I  think  the  pannel  may  be 
said  to  be  capable  of  pleading.  But  if  it  impl^ 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the 
pleading,  I  do  not  think  that,  in  this^  which  I 
take  to  be  the  real  legal  sense  of  the  phrase^  she 
can  be  said  to  be  capable  of  pleading :  and  if  thafc 
step  be  technically  necessary,  therefore,  I  oonceiva 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  bar  to  the  trial  in  thia 
very  circumstance. 

But,  omitting  this  technical  objection,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  that  the  trial  ahoold  ha  sof- 
fered  to  proceed,  for  reasons  of  much  more  ii 
portance.  The  pannel  may  be  made  to 
that  she  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a|M^ 
ticular  crime  ;  but  this  is  all  which  can  ha  aade 
known  to  her.  She  cannot  be  made  to  know 
what  witnesses  are  to  appear  against  hsr ;  she 
cannot  cross-question,  nor  instruct  her  loiiwwi 
how  to  examine  them,-'she  cannot  evenknov 
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what  evidence  is  given  against  her.  Now,  with* 
out  this  power  on  her  part,  there  is  evidently  no 
fair  trial.  Why  is  it  that  a  list  of  witnesses  is 
given  to  the  accused,  but  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  bring  such  counter-evidence  as  may  prove 
their  evidence  unworthy  of  credit,  if  truly  un- 
worthy ?  and  why  is  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
presence  of  the  pannel,  but  that  he,  or  his  counsel 
instructed  by  him,  may  put  such  questions  as  ap- 
pear to  them  fit  to  disprove  the  charge  in  sup- 
port of  which  the  evidence  is  adduced  ?  A  trial 
without  notice  given  to  the  prisoner,  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  charge  itself,  without  any 
list  of  witnesses  to  be  adduced,  and  without  his 
presence  during  the  examination  of  the  witnesses^ 
could  not  surely,  on  the  humane  principles  of  our 
law,  be  regarded  as  a  trial,  and  yet  this  is  what 
the  present  trial,  if  persisted  in,  would  virtuaUyhe. 
I  could  have  said  much  more,  but  the  post 
hour  is  come,  and  in  my  hurry  I  have  scarcely 
time  to  add  that  I  am  ever,  &c.  &c. 

Thomas  Browi^. 

Pray  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Memorials,  when 
they  are  prepared,  addressed  to  Balmaclellan, 
New  Galloway.  T.  B. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Balmaclellan  that 
Dr.  Brown  wrote  his  Agnes.     He  mentioned 

2  c 
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that  his  chief  object  in  publishing  this  poem 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  introdn^ 
ing  the  verses  to  the  memoiy  of  his  mother.    It  Sm 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Pope,  whom  Dr.  Brown,  as 
a  poet,  most  resembles,  was  distinguished  for  his  & 
lial  virtues  ;  and  the  Ihies  upon  his  mother,  in  the 
epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  must  be  in  the  reGollectkm 
of  every  one  who  conceives  that  there  is  no  poetij 
more  beautiful  than  that  which  expresses  most 
faithfully  virtuous  sentiment.    At  the  same  tim^ 
the  lines  of  Pope  are  rather  expressive  of  his  owa 
sentiments  than  descriptive  of  the  qualities  that 
excited  them  ;  and  even  that  expression,  thon^ 
in  the  highest  degree  beautiful,  is  brief  and  geoe* 
ral.     In  the  verses  by  Dr.  Brown  I  know  aof 
whether  most  to  admire,  the  respectful  tendemem 
of  his  own  affection,  or  the  faithful  delineatiaii  of 
the  character  of  his  mother.     The  whole  poem 
ought  to  be  carefully  read  by  those  wiio  would 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  happy  confinmatiQB  of 
his  mind  in  all  the  gentler  sentiments.    I  can  ii)«. . 
sert  only  a  very  few  lines. 

But  age  has  stilly  all  gentle  and  benign,  <i 

Another  form, — and  O !  that  fonn  vaa  tbinf  ^-p-  .;{ 

The  smile,  which  youth,  when  gayer  eyea  an  mmd. 

Oft  turns  to  seek, — ^more  happy^  when  *tii  Ibmd  ;  '  ^  ■ 

The  glance,  that  bids  but  wrath  or  torrow  oeawi 

The  peaceful  voice,  which  but  to  hear  ia  peace;  .,).*- 

The  temper,  milder,  as  the  years  that  part  ^ 

Loose  many  a  ruffling  care  which  gall'd  the  hctrt; 

And  all  the  soul,  to  hdicst  wishes  gben,  '  .v:< 

More  pure,  more  hearenly,  aa  still  nearer  Hcatcb. 
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Agnes  was  publislied  ia  the  begfiming  of  the 
winter  of  1818.  Its  circulation  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  extensive  than  that  iif  his  for*' 
mer  poems,  a  circumstance  for  which  it  may  ap- 
pear difficult  to  accoimt,  as  the  poem  is  free  from 
those  obscurities  that  had  been  supposed  to  dimi- 
nish the  interest  in  his  former  jHeces,  and  has  the 
recommendation  of  an  affecting  and  simple  story. 
At  the  same  time,  I  confess  that  I  anticipated  that 
its  success  would  not  be  equal  to  its  deserts.  When 
an  impression  unfavourable  to  a  poet  has  once  gone 
abroad,  it  is  not  a  single  work,  which  in  other  crr^ 
cumstances  might  have  met  with  a  favourable  re-^ 
ception,  that  will  change  it.  I  was  therefore  very 
urgent  with  Dr.  Brown,  to  bring  out  this  poem 
anonymously  in  London ;  but  to  thia  he  would  not 
consent.  I  am  not  without  hopes,  however,  that 
the  poem  may  yet  become  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  It  contains  innumerable  beauties  both  of 
sentiment  and  of  expression.  The  death  of  Edward 
appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
passages  to  be  found  in  poetry.  As  I  should 
be  willing  to  leave  the  question,  whether  Dr. 
Brown  was  a  poet,  to  depend  upon  this  single 
passage,  I  shall  insert  it  almost  at  full  length* 
Before  proceeding  to  transcribe  the  passage,  I  may 
observe,  that  in  reading  some  parts  of  it.  Dr. 
Brown  said,  ^'  It  is  not  unlikely  that  I  may  one 
day  feel  what  I  describe."     From  the  tendency  he 
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had  to  cough  on  the  slightest  cold,  he  was  led  to 
this  anticipation  of  suffering.  I  may  ako  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  character  of  Edward  thron^i- 
out,  whether  intentionally  or  not  I  shall  not  take 
it  upon  me  to  determine,  a  true  picture  is  to  be 
found  of  Dr.  Brown's  own  character. — ^Thebeantj 
of  the  extract  will  be  perceived  without  particular* 
ly  mentioning  the  melancholy  circumstanoes,  tfait 
threw  a  shade  aver  the  hopes  of  a  gentle  spirit, 
who  had  gone  forth  to  the  field  of  combat,  and 
after  signalizing  his  valour  by  deathless  ezploiti^ 
was  returning  to  the  house  of  his  guardian  and  his 
mistress  to  die. 


Round  Albert's  dwelling  fair  the  Summor 
In  bloomy  pomp  rejoicing.    Not  a  turf 
Was  flower  less ;  and  on  every  slope^  that  oni^t 
The  full  bright  day^  a  glow  of  thouaand  hun 
Half  hid  the  vesture  of  the  simpler  year. 
When  all  was  one  calm  green.    The  very  ihadc^ 
Where  the  dim  eye  scarce  wander'd,  to  the  cv 
Was  glad,  and  from  the  darkling  grove,  or 
Of  deeper  wood,  sent  warblings  forth  of  Joj. 
But  tho'  around  was  Nature  smiling  gay. 
Dead  were  all  smiles  within.    The  third  nd 
Was  o'er,  since  first,  of  him  who  fell,  and  him 
^\lio  languished  on  a  distant  couch,  had  oome 
Dark  tidings : — and  with  melancholy  watch. 
Herself  the  bubiest  there,  had  Aon^b  itoen 
A  lov'd  long-vacant  chamber  deck*d  anew. 
As  gentle  fancy  prompted,  with  kind  aid 
Of  all  which  pain  could  need ;  ere  morrow'i  doae. 
Expectant  of  the  hour  that  was  to  light 
The  slow-returning  sufferer  to  his  home. 
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Such  office  past,  from  noontide  walk  she  came^ 
Companion  of  lier  me,  and  ere  ahe  reach'd 
The  flowery  path  that  horder'd  on  the  lawn, 
Heard,  that  already,  with  unpromia'd  speed. 
The  wanderer  had  arriv'd. 

O !  paler^  fainter,  than  even  fear 
Had  imag*d  in  her  saddest  dream, — he  stood 
Before  her^ — All  illosive  trust  was  o*er.— 
He  was,  what  she  h^eld  him ; — and  the  quench 
Of  h<^,  and  sadden  contrast  of  despair. 
Made  even  the  ghastly  ciiange,  she  saw  too  true, 
Seem  ghastlier,  deathlier,  still.    It  was  no  joy. 
To  feel  on  hers  the  clasp  of  that  lov'd  hand. 
The  touch  of  that  lo/d  lip ;— for  in  her  soul. 
Ere  it  could  snatch  the  moment's  fleet  delight. 
Was  trembling,  as  if  ne'er  to  meet  again 
A  last  salute  of  death.    She  would  have  check'd. 
If  power  had  been  o*er  tears,  the  streaming  flood. 
And  smil'da  happier  welcome,  while  with  force 
Of  gentlest  guidance  to  the  couch  again 
She  led  him  half-exhausted ; — ^but  no  smile 
Came  at  her  will.    "  Nay,"  said  he,  "  do  not  think 
That  mine  is  other  faintness  than  they  feel, 
MHio,  from  long  absence,  with  too  rash  a  haste. 
Journey  to  fHends  most  lov'd.    To  press  afar 
A  bed  of  lonely  sickness  was  indeed 
To  be  a  sufferer ; — but  so  near  to  view 
The  looks  which  bade  my  early  sorrows  fly. 
Is  strength  like  those  blest  years.    More  swift  I  came. 
Than  warning  friendship  oounsell'd ;  but  I  Hdt, 
That  every  hour  of  absence  was  an  hour 
To  health  all  lost    I  shall  not  long  require 
Your  care,— O !  not  so  long,  as  to  fittigue 
That  boundless  tenderness.— -'TIS  but  to  breathe 
A  few  sweet  airs,  which  o'er  these  happy  vales 
Have  hover'd  till  they  caught  the  joy  they  saw,— 
And  I  shall  be  again,  in  joyous  strength. 
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WhMt  ft  hmrt  kmamm  mtT    Am 

Am  vfth  a  aaeait  he  nm'd,  flK 

That,  vith  anticifalcd  famimem,  Hcai'd 

To  fpcak  itt  tkaski^  Ur  MOtkap  yet  f» 

At  each  dtv  opeoiiif  «f  hk  lip^  the  tei^d 

For  f nee  to  feeble ;  aad,  fron 

When  fnqaeni  was  kk  ipeeck,  cf 

And  gallaDC  tpirite  kBovn,  and 

Or  vitcess'd,— cbo'  die  liatea'd  wkk  ft 

All  ardent, — ^*^7  voold  ber 

The  Terj  wotdi  wfaieh  jti  'tma 


O !  not  more  ileepleM  waa  the  B||Jht  tocyvi 
\lliich  vatch'd  aroiuid  hit  bed,  than  'twas  to 
M'Lo  on  its  pillow  preas'd  a  beam  of  fireu 
The  iDoming  came ;  bat  plaiUy  which  eve  had  §Km*i» 
Of  early  viaitt  to  lov'd  haantiy  the  nan 
Allow'd  not: — in  hia  languid  firama  loo  wt& 
The  shock  was  seen  of  rapid  jonmeyii^  paa^ 
And  of  that  conflict  of  the  aoul,  wfacii  joy 
And  grief  and  audden-biuvting  fnndoeaa  awoU 
A  heart  long  lonely,  to  kind  hwka 
A  heart,  that  fear*d  to  show  what 
There  was  a  flame  in  every  pulae;  aad  thrfo^ 
Mix'd  with  his  quick  oonTulaiYe 
Copious  a  sanguine  stream.    From  thiti 
What  terror  grew  in  Acxsa !— The  dimifib 
The  wasted  cheek,  the  parch'd  and  faiinimK|b 
May  tell  of  deeper  ill  that  pveya  withi^, 
But  with  a  voice  so  calm,  that  bodipg  lo«% 
Familiar  to  the  change  which  ateala  aloai^ 
Scarce  marka  the  pvogresa.    BattfaowMfeMw 
Hears  but  by  fiU;  and  each  lepealed  aoimi 
SUllsUrtles.    Oft  as  in  quick  bntttbl^i  iMivV 
Again  his  struggling  boaom,  Aawaa  thooi^ 
Again  she  heard  the  ehoakiqg  atnanif 
!^w  the  red  current  flow,    eaci 
The  very  knell  of  misery,  aoon  to  be 
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Day  folkm'd  aaxioiM  day,  whose  only  cbaqge 
Was  ill's  inecette^  aoaroe  ^eer*d  by  the  lew  wonU 
Of  solace,  feebly  bieathM  by  lipa  that  knew 
There  waa  no  presage  in  them.    A«nb8  felt^ 
As  every  mom  and  eve  vetuming  broi^^ht 
Another  visit  of  that  friendly  skill, 
Whst  pai^  it  is,  to  gase  on  searching  eyes. 
And  think,  in  every  counted  pulse,  to  vsad 
Some  prophecy  of  doom,— -to  watch  the  glane^ 
And  listen  to  each  question's  soothing  tone. 
And  feel  strange  hope, — ^then  look  again,  and  draad. 
As  if  'twere  feign'd  in  comfort  to  deqiair. 
The  very  smile  that  whisper'd  hope  before. 
No  terror  vras  in  Edwaed's  eye. — fie  saw. 
He  heard,  he  answer'd,  as  if  all  around 
Were  the  calm  care  of  hospitable  love. 
And  every  question  but  of  some  slight  good. 
That  might  be  worth  the  keepii^  but  which  lest 
Were  scarcely  scnrow.    Aonbs  did  not  dread 
To  meet  his  gentle  cheerfulness  of  btow; 
For  'twas  not  such  as  theirs,  who,  gay  with  plans 
Of  distant  joy,  unconscious  of  the  stroke 
Which  hovers  near,  on  the  sad  gazer  smile 
With  mirth,  that  claims  light  answer,  from  a  heart 
Which  throbs  with  agony.    Its  glow  serene 
Spoke  but  of  present  calm,  nor  ask'd  a  look 
To  whisper  of  the  future,— audi  a  smiley 
As  tho'  the  gay  mi^^t  deem  it  gay  as  tfaein^ 
The  sad  mi^^t  almost  weep  beside,  nor  fear 
To  break  its  peacefiilness.    ■ 

Swift  grew  the  wastefrd  progress  now  of  Death, 
That  had  for  weeks,  with  slow  insidious  coniie. 
Scarce  startled  where  it  mined.    On  restlen  days. 
Came  n%hts  as  restless ;— -or,  of  sleep  e*er  lull'd 
The  weary  eye,  'twas  sudden  with  such  ptnga 
Of  breathlesa  agony  eonvulaive  rent, 
That  in  short  toes  from  feverish  dream  tp  dream 
There  was  no  freshening  calm,  but  slumber's  self 
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SeeiD'd  a  new  weariness.    The  pallid  cheek 

Oft  burn'd  with  rosy  flush,  like  that,  which  wam^ 

At  sunset,  o'er  the  clouds  of  dying  eve. 

Speaks  but  of  hastening  night ; — and  the  rank  tyt. 

That,  darklier  shaded,  might  to  common  gphmoe 

Have  look*d  all  ruminant  and  inly  lost. 

Still  beaming  there  in  fondness,  seem'd  retir'd 

From  wider  vision,  only  to  preserve 

Its  last  sweet  light,  for  the  lov'd  soothen  nemr. 

Bright  shone  by  fits  the  day, — by  fits  waa  flung 
Thro*  hurrying  clouds.    Awhile,  in  Albebt's  umf 
Supported,  had  the  breathless  suflferer  aovig^t 
Short  ease ;  and  Agnes,  in  vain  watch  to  slake 
A  pang  which  no  kind  beverage  could  allay. 
Was  bending  o*er  his  piUow.    Sudden  buiat 
The  sun  from  its  dim  mantle  ;--and  the  beam 
Thro'  the  half-curtain'd  window  faintly  glowed 
On  Edward's  brow — *Twa8  Autumn,— «uch  a  day^ 
As  when  he  parted  from  that  dearest  roof 
Which  now  again  was  o*er  him ;  and  the  thon^li 
Seem*d  instant  mingling  in  his  soul,  of  all 
Which  then  he  felt,  and  of  each  fateful  change 
Since  last  that  season  shone ;  for  in  his  eye. 
Where  all  before  was  bright,  there  waa  a  tear 
He  did  not  strive  to  hide ;— quick  from  hia  dbedc 
The  hectic  faded ; — and  with  sense  all  lott^ 
A  deathlike  weight,  on  Albebt*8  breaat  he  ISdL 
But  'twas  a  moment's  languor ; — ^for  the  fin 
Of  life  relum'd  his  eye ; — again  his  cheek 
Glow*d ; — and  in  busy  labour  at  hia  hearty 
As  if  in  search  of  something  treasur'd  there. 
His  hands  were  struggling. — To  the  aged  brow. 
That  o'er  him  bent  and  wept,  an  upward  look 
He  tum'd,  and  faintly  cried,  "  Till  demth,— til 
Then, — then, — not  longer, — not  in  after  time,— 
O !  said  I  not,  tUl  death  ?"    He  dasp'd  the  hand 
Of  AGN£s,^^is8'd  it ; — ^from  hia  bosom  drew 
M'hat,  even  in  misery  of  her  tears,  her  eye 
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Quick  recogniz'd^ — the  tress,  the  little  pledge 
She  deem*d  with  Arthur  lost ; — a  moment  gaz*d. 
And  snatched  it  to  his  lip ; — then  nearer  drew 
The  hand  that  throbhM  in  his, — ^kiss*d  yet  again 
The  relic, — press'd  it  fondly  on  her  palm. 
Which  clos'd  on  it ; — ^and,  striving  still  to  raise 
Once  more  and  half-way  meet  with  bending  lip 
That  gentle  clasp, — sank  o*er  it,  faint, — and  died. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  poetical  works 
of  Dr.  Brown  succeeded  each  other  began  to  ex- 
cite remark.*  And  while  the  devotion  of  his  mind 
to  poetry,  to  the  neglect,  as  was  supposed,  of 
philosophy,  was  objected  to  him  by  his  enemies 
almost  as  a  moral  defect  in  his  character,  even 
those  who  were  inclined  to  judge  more  favour- 
ably, regretted  it  as  a  weakness  that  materially  in- 
jured his  reputation.  The  objection  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  Cicero  tells  us  was  made 
to  him  for  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy. Non  eram  nesciuSy  ut  hie  noster  labor 
in  varias  reprehensiones  incurrerety  nam  quibus- 
dam,  et  its  quidem  non  admodum  indoctisy  totum 
hoc  displicety  philosophari.  quidam  autem  non  id 
tarn  reprehendunty  si  remissius  agatur :  sed  tan- 
turn  studiuniy  tamque  multam  operant  ponendam  in 

•  The  War-Jiend  was  published  in  1816  ;  the  Bower  of  Spring 
in  1817 ;  a  second  edition  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes  in  1817  ; 
Agnes  in  1818;  Emili/  in  1819.  The  second  edition  of  7%e  Re-' 
novation  of  India,  though  printed  in  1819,  was  not  published 
till  after  Dr.  Brown's  death.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss. 
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eo  non  arhitrantur. . .  .  Postremo  aliqmaijmtum 
su&picor,  qui  me  ad  alias  Utteras  voeent:  gemu 
hoc  scribendiy  etsi  sit  elegans^  personm  tamem,  et 
dignitatis  esse  negent 

To  these  objections  Dr.  Brown's  answer  might 
be  the  same  as  Cicero's. 

Si  delectamur,  cum  scribimus:  quis  est  Um 
inviduSf  qui  db  eo  nos  abducatf  sin  2atora- 
mus :  quis  est,  qui  alierue  modum  staiuat  ittius- 
tria? 

That  Dr.  Brown  preferred  poetry  to  philoflophy 
is  certain.  The  rapidity  with  which  he  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  have  baca 
discussed  among  philosophers,  made  him  fed  it 
as  an  irksome  task  to  dwell  upon  those  into^ 
mediate  steps^  which  were  necessary  for  the  satis- 
faction of  other  minds,  though^  to  his  qoidDer 
glance,  the  conclusion  seemed  intuitivriy  obvious. 
How  far  he  was  justifiable  in  yielding  to  his 
own  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  literary  pnnnits^ 
it  might  require  a  casuist  to  decide.  It  nrasl» 
however,  be  observed  that  he  n^^ected  nonesf 


*  When  the  third  edition  of  his  Came  and  Eflbet 
through  the  press^  in  reading  some  of  the  most  abstnue 
he  would  say.  Now  this  really  seems  to  me  mort  iikt  ike  Jfi 
plication  Table  than  any  thing  else,  I  may  take  this  opportari^  rf 
mentioning,  that  he  was  particularly  anzions  to  maka  hk  ikMf 
intelligible^  and  to  remove  the  possibility  of  drawing  Anm  kaf 
conclusion  unfarourable  to  religion.  In  the  coniaa  of  hk  naAil 
he  often  looked  up  and  said.  Now,  is  this  quite  phin  f  Of,  iWl 
surely  nothing  heretical  here. 
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the  duties  of  his  situation  which  his  health 
would  allow,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  to  aim 
at  refining  the  mind  by  habituating  it  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  fairest  forms  of  beauty  or  virtue, 
may  be  as  worthy  as  to  determine  wherein  the 
essence  of  beauty  or  virtue  consists.  And  the  man 
who,  by  his  writings,  seeks  to  raise  and  refine  the 
tone  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  his  readers,  de- 
serves as  well  of  mankind  as  if  he  had  endeavoured 
to  disclose  to  them  principles  that  might  have 
served  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  conununity. 
That  Dr.  Brown  did  not  consult  for  his  im- 
mediate fame  in  the  choice  he  made,  may  be  rea- 
dily aUowed.  But  before  he  brought  himself 
forward  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  he  was  aware 
of  the  risk  to  which  he  subjected  himself.  .  And, 
having  once  resolved,  he  had  too  much  firmness 
of  character  to  be  moved  by  the  censure  or  ne- 
glect ef  his  contemporaries. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


POETICALi  WORKS. 


The  early  hold  that  poetry  took  of  Dr.  Brown's 
mind  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  attention 
he  paid  to  it  through  life,  as  well  as  the  influence 
it  had  upon  his  fame,  requires  that  his  poetical 
productions  should  be  treated  of  in  a  separate. 
chapter.  The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished, as  has  been  seen,  in  1803.  The  dates  of 
his  other  publications  and  various  drcumataneei 
connected  with  them  will  be  found  in  the  pneedp 
ing  part  of  the  volume.  I  intend  to  devote  the 
present  chapter  to  his  poetical  character  in  ge* 
neral. 

Dr.  Brown's  poetical  productions  are  of  vwy 
various  species  of  composition.  There  is  acarcBly 
any  style  of  which  examples  are  not  to  be  faafA 
in  his  writings  :  descriptive,  amatory,  satyriodi 
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devotionaU  narrative,  in  almost  every  variety  of 
measure  of  which  the  English  language  allows. 
In  all  this  diversity,  there  is  no  species  of  poetry 
in  which  the  character  of  his  powers  has  not 
enabled  him  to  rise  to  excellence.     A  quick  and 
tender  sympathy  in  all  the  kinder  affections,  an 
exquisite  perception  of  the  beauties  of  external 
nature,  a  rich    imagination,  and  a  highly  cul- 
tivated taste,  gave  him  a  superiority  in  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  attractive  ;  the  exalted  tone  of  his 
moral  sentiments  gave  an  enthusiasm  of  feeling 
to  his  higher  productions ;  and  the  exuberance  of 
a  wit,  now  plajrful  now  satyrical,  made  him  equal- 
ly admirable  in  the  lighter  elegances  and  graces 
of  a  gayer  species  of  poetry. 

It  was  in  this  last  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he 
obviously  most  delighted,  and  in  which  his  suc- 
cess has  been  greatest.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  tone  of  refined  society,  his  delicate  discrimi- 
nation of  the  lighter  shades  of  character,  his  dex- 
terity in  detecting  the  secret  springs  of  conduct, 
and  the  sportful  humour  with  which  he  satyrises 
the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life,  have  secured  for 
his  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  a  rank  with  which 
the  ambition  of  any  poet  might  be  satisfied,  and 
placed  his  name,  in  the  playful  species  of  epic, 
next  to  that  of  Pope. 

In  the  high  and  abstract  personification  of  ge- 
neral qualities,  in  lofty  trains  of  moral  reflection, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  heroic  and  generous  senti* 
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ments,  with  accordant  trains  of  moral 
and  clothed  in  the  majestic  and  ample  folds  q£ 
the  diction  and  versification  of  which  Akennit 
first  gave  the  example^  ITie  Bemwaiian  qfludm^ 
and  The  Glories  qf  Poe^y  may  certamlylmTmikh 
ed  with  the  Pleasures  of  Imaginatioii  of  thati^ 
lustrious  poet. 

In  his  Agnes,  and  in  many  of  his  smaller 
he  has  painted  the  milder  affections,  in  eveij 
titude,  of  gentle  sorrow,  of  soft  regard,  of  guy 
confiding  kindness  and  of  overwhelming' 
edness,  with  a  truth  of  tenderness,  to  whidi  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  paralleL 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  Di^ 
Brown's  poetry  than  the  acquaintanee  he  nbom 
with  the  human  heart.  He  had  studied,  witktlie 
accuracy  of  a  philosopher,  the  nature  aad 
tions  of  all  the  affections  of  mind  ;  he  had 
sively  surveyed  their  multiplied  and 
workings  in  real  life ;  and  he  had  an  i 

ingenious  to  picture  ideal  scenes,  wheie  tin  ftel*  ' 

■ 

ings  are  called  forth  in  new  attitudes  aad  tamM^^ 
nations.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  be  aeea  in  IkK^ 
variety,  originality,  and  fidelity  of  hia  WLftH^^ 
sentations  of  character  and  manners.  ^'^ 

He  has  succeeded  better,  perhaps,  in  analyablf^^ 
and  painting  the  feelings,  than  in  exhibiting  ttrii^^ 
in  action.  And  though  he  was  well  qnaUM*'^ 
both  to  conceive  and  to  aint  situation,  ift  Is  fltf ' 
in  this  that  the  originality  of  his  genius  Is 
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80  mueh  as  in  the  minute  and  affecting  truth  of 

hia  delineation  of  the  feelings  of  his  characters, 

under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  represents 

them.     He  does  not  seek  to  excite  and  gratify 

the  curiosity  hy  new  or  extraordinary  incidents. 

The  incidents  are  chosen  not  so  much  for  their 

own  sake  as  for  their  fitness  to  afford  oj^rtuni- 

ties  for  interesting  revelations  of  character  and 

passion.     And  even  in  his  representations  of 

duuracter,  it  is  not  by  turning  our  eye,  to  a  rapid 

aeries  of  daring  actions  or  complicated  suffer- 

jngs,  that  he  draws  forth  our  sjrmpathits;  but 

hy  revealing  to  us  the  ethereal  springs  of  con- 

4iictf  and  by  unfolding  the  nice  varieties  and 

elements  of  suffering.      In  this  respect  he  is 

4lltfOgether  without  a  rival.    The  outward  and  ob*- 

idaua  effects  of  the  passions  many  have  been  more 

successful  in  representing ;  but  none  in  painting 

the  emotions  themselves.     He  has  succeeded  in 

cibscribing,  with  all  the  charms  of  poetic  beauty, 

iiie  most  inward  feelings  of  the  heart ;   and  I 

llBOW    of  none,  to   whom   the  account  of  the 

^^hurd,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  is  more  appli* 

^fible, — Him  through  their  mmast  wmUts  theMusi9 
lirfL  The  finest  and  minutest  parts  of  the  most 
4rlk»te  emotions  are  not  merely  visibly  bat 
•etiiaUy  rise  firom  the  canvass.    And  the  power 

f  €f  «]^is  pencil  is  shown  in  representing  than 
Wlieve  they  exist  in  the  faintest  hues,  or  where  they 
^ejA  into  one  another  by  almort  impeitrqptible 
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gradations.  The  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  own  fieri* 
ings  led  him  equally  to  delight  and  to  excel  in 
this  department.  His  whole  frame  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  more  delicate  conformatioii  than 
that  of  other  men,  and  by  this  finer  mechanism  of 
mind,  he  has  been  enabled  to  seize  upon,  and  to 
give  permanence  to  those  emotions,  which  othcn 
have  found  too  evanescent  to  fix,  or  too  complicslid 
to  analyse,  or  too  fleeting  and  shadowy  to  por- 
tray. In  sorrow,  in  love,  in  devotion,  there  **  art 
sighs  where  accents  fail,"  there  is  a  language  of 
*^  the  whispering  eyes"  that  speaks  only  irint 
^*  the  heart  can  hear,"  and  there  are  aspiratiaMi 
into  which  the  soul  rises,  whose  very  exoess  pff^ 
vents  us  from  giving  them  utterance,  ^  and  makn 
us  marble  by  too  much  conceiving ;"  and  it  is  ia 
these  exquisite  conditions  that  he  delights  to  t^ 
present  the  heart. 

From  the  same  cause,  the  featuxtt  of  ^^»tpmsl 
objects,  upon  which  he  dwells  with  most  pkason^ 
are  of  a  corresponding  grace  and  delieacy. .  It  ii 
not  the  open  and  obvious  aspects  that  he  p^ 
sents,  but  those  minute  traits  that  are  acamlf 
perceptible  to  the  hasty  or  inattentive  gna^  llil 
almost  withdraw  themselves  from  the  ^e ;  M 
which,  on  this  very  account,  appear  of  more 
site  beauty  when  once  perceived,  and  half 
loveliness,  like  that  of  the  half  shut  violel^  k  is 
their  concealment.  He  delights  to  trace  th%ltai 
that  distinguishes  amidst  the  many  hues  thalrt^ 
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tbe&raperficial  glance  appear  all  iadistinguishabl/. 
hlended  into  one  loveliness^  and  to  fix  our  eyo: 
upon  those  exqui^te  conditions  where  there  19 
a  transition  from  one  charm  to  another.  Xt[ 
is  not  merely  the  beauty  that  remains  yet  per*, 
oeptible,  or  the  still  greater  beauty  into  ivhicb. 
it  unfoldi?^  but  the  more  shadowy,  though  m<»re 
affecting  grace  which  is  in  the  very  transition*' 

.   He  is  equally  admirable  in  seizing  that  form  of 
lieauty  which  is  just  beginning  to  fade, — ^wher^ 
^  t|ie  lights  decay,  steal  into  shades  and  mildly  r 
melt  away,"  and  that  from  this  fugaciousness  it^: 
f^M  deiive  so  much  additional  loveliness.      In 
H^is  respect  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than . 

^  die  following  lines. 

In  every  fading  gritee  tnere  is  a  chahn 
'Most  tender  in  its  fading. — The  thin  wTeaths> 
Which  from  the  cottage  chimney^  through  the  boughs    ' 
That  circle  it«  rise  blue^  then  vanish,  lost 
•       While  yet  the  eye  ^ould  grasp  thieni,-*-the  bright  rffl," 
That  1^  before  us,  and  with  tuneful  yoice 
V. !  Of  greeting,  while  it  parts,  to  come  no  mor^ 

Sings  in  each  wave,  **  Farewell  !'* — the  dewy  gem, 
^^  -  ii       Which  sparkles  ih  the  morn's  slant  ray;  and  m^    ' 
^^h :     £Ten  in  the  glitter  of  the  beam,  that  batfaM 
J:  4^^*   la  brightness  what  it  wastes, — the  flower,  whidmajlef  • 
Beneath  that  lucid  drop,  its  own  sweet  hues    . 
'*  -    As  bright,  and  scarde  less  fugitiTe, — all  fix  ^      .'  * 

-i"  The  ioften^d  eye  moM  fondly  in  the  tbouc^t;  .  ^     **' 

\  J,    That  what  is  now  so  sweet  may  ne*er  again  -  '^ 

.  Be  to  our  gaze  the  loveliness  we  view.* 

I     « ^  lit  hiff  rq>resentations  of  charactei^,  rsAd  in  i^. 

i*    ■  ■'  •■  T 

*  Agnes,  part  iii. 
2D 


* 
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descriptions  of  external  nature,  there  is  a  itriki^* 
peculiarity  which  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  liiv 
intellectual  habits,  and  partly  to  the  character  a^ 
his  genius.     By  these,  he  was  unifornity'  kd  ta' 
examine  into  the  sources  of  all  that  interastod  Uo^ 
to  analyse  all  the  feelings  he  experienoed,  aad  ta 
trace  them  in  the  long  series  of  their  inflacBBa- 
In  consequence  of  this,  though  he  had  an  cfa 
for   all  tbat  is  fair  in  external  nature  and  ia*' 
teresting  in  human  character,  his  representatfaaa 
of  the  interesting  and  the  fair  are  rather  in  thdr 
elements  and  relations  than  in  those  aspects  Ja 
which  they  are  usually  viewed.   His  mind  dwdb- 
often  upon  the  external  qualities  that  are  eonsldON 
ed  to  be  beautiful  or  lovely  ;  but  still  more 
those  associated  circumstances  which  ffve 
their  greatest   beauty  or  loveliness.     In 
poets  we  have  usually  a  representatiflB  cf  CBflk. 
lineaments  as   are  pleasing  to  the  ^.oC,.all| 
and  these  are  left  to  call  up  associatai  dasMiK 
stances  of  emotion,  in  minds  of  analogmii  inpfKi- 
nation.    But  Dr.  Brown  delights  chiafly.^^ 
the  very  feelings  and  associations  that^ 
ward  and  obvious  lineaments  suggest.    li|^Apk 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  emotion  of  l|ein|pi|| 
his  Lectures,  he  endeavours  to  showtlMtlhaaM' 
lity  seldom  resides,  or  at  least  that  bat  nda.tiC 
it  resides  in  the  material  forms  that  Jan  fflslftll 
guished  by  the  name,  and  that  it  is: 
ing  veil  of  associated  emotions  that 
with  it.     And  in  his  representations  of  bcauUM 


CA^ecrts,  it  18  not  the  external  qualities  that  h^ 
HH^s  to  defin^ate,  but  the  wavy  and  graeelbl 
Iblds  of  thifi  veil  of  delight  that  floats  in  fov^ll^ 
^iless  aronnd  t4iena^T-4t  is  the  assiodiated  feeing 
•"Mfiieh  in  -Ferflftjr  ^otiist^tutes  the  beauty^and  tiot  ^ 
-I^Me^iai  ^ueditir  wiiii  which  ouir  ima^nafidmr 
^iMbodj^  it,  4lmf  he  sei^ks  to  i^rteent  ;-^it  Is  ^ 
-inkikty  rather  than  the  ieautiful  that  he  desdrfbei^ 
^9%e  whdle  hrauties'  and  glories  of  man  and  ndn 
^CKre  were  known  to  him  ;  but  it  is  ^e  be&ixtic^ 
filild  glories  of  man  andnalure,  rather  than  man 
^iliitl  mi^vett  \n  their  beauty  and  glory,  that  hier 
^friiwlf:  He  seldom  seeks  to  give  an  object  in  ft-r 
JMFau  jndlviduftl  existence.  It  is  by-Hs  efiects, 
<^Mnits  striking  attitudes,  that  he  makes  it  known 
-f&-ii8.  His  very  images  are  not  so  mudi  toflraf 
*fljre  w  the  imagination  as  to  the  undetstan^Ei^ 

* 

ittr  I3ie  affections.  Other  poets  often  succeed  fo 
making  us  feel  through  the  eye,  but  Dr.  Browfi 
loeoeeds  in  making  us  see  through  the  heart* 
^•'  If  it  is  supposed,  however^  fh>m  this  reprMeli-« 
'Ibtion,  that  there  are  not  to  be  found  pkturea'ttf 
VMse  objects  in  those  foftns  fliat  every  eye  Will  mIm 
iR^puse  as  beautiful^  I  have  conveyed  a  faloeldefii 
#^Br.  firownf^s  poetry.  His  description  intty;  la 
temy  eases,  for  simpficfty,  ftdness/'imd  flddlH)r,  fie 
^Simpal^  with  anylntheEngUribliingu^^  AM. 
WiA^bi  as  ^  defiBct  tiliat  I  mentioif  it,  blrt  M  ^ 
^^i^tfSar  Mc^flence,  that  his  imagery Aerhreb^ihi 
additional  beauty  from  the  reflected  light  of  sosmt 
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mental  emotion  with  which  it  is  connected. 
in  his  loveliest  pictures  he  does  not  satisfy 
self  after  he  has  touched  them  with  the 
tints  of  the  most  delicate  pendL     He  aeda  to 
throw  upon  them  the  witchery  of  a  mental  Ij^Mk 
by  an  art  peculiar  to  poetry,  and  where  the  aa^ 
logy  of  painting  fails  to  give  us  an  image.  Slna 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  representing  the  ek 
vious  features  of  any  object,  he  does  not  aHeir 
our  mind  to  rest  upon  them,  but  caniea  it  awaf 
into  accordant  and  finer  trains  of  emotion.     1U( 
so  far  from  lessening  the  beauty  of  hia  imago}^ 
adds  to  it  a  charm,  like  the  accompanimcBt -^f 
the  instrument  to  the  voice ;  or  rather,  periapt 
the  effect  is  like  that  of  a  soft  and  distant  echiHll 
fine  music,  which  never  interferes  with  our 
ception  of  the  melody,  but,  on  the  contmyt 
monizes  with  it,  and,  after  the  closing  nftfuf^rarrisp 
away  the  mind  to  still  higher  imagiaiagi.        •  t 
From  the  particular  department  in  ifhilnainiliy 
in  which  Dr.  Brown  was  universallj.  aBowaf  ts 
excel,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  the  ehanclBPif 
his  poetry,  a  place  has  been  asogned  'tOst|| 
among  the  metaphysical  poets.     In  nalftyt^Mfj^ 
ever,  there  is  little  in  common  with  hiaor  VH|p|| 
school  of  Cowley  and  Donne.    In  analjais  4i| 
ingenuity  he  certainly  does  resemble  theaScS-  Hll 
there  is  often  a  tender  simplictty .  in  the  ft4M 
contrasting  singularly  with  a  quaintnasa  iqJII 
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tbMlglli  and  e:i;:pre88ioii9  that  reminds  the  reader  q£- 
tbe  peiiaive  Clowley.  But  of  all  that  marks  thtt 
iiKidte  of  the  metaphysical  race-^uimatiiral  images^ 
{(MPced  conceits^  mystical  jspeculations,.  remote  al- 
tesiop^St  aiid  misplaced  learning — there  is  nothing: 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Brown, 
r.  There  is  another  species  of  metaphysical  poe- 
tiy  from  which  his  must  be  distinguished.  It 
ifi-  frooi  that  which  delights  to  pry  into  the 
fpysteries  of  nature,  and  to  indulge  in  specula 
tifORB  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  Imowledge, 
^[!]herQ  are  indeed  in  his  poems  many  speeidn*' 
tiQPW  away  from  the  ordina^  ^ut^ects  of  hymam 
|hl|>%bt.  But  there  is  nothing  vague,  nothing 
pysUcal;  his  precision  never  forsakes  him.  There 
p^y  be  at  tim^  an  obscurity  in  his  poems,  and 
Wfi  may  feel  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  them  ; 
|>at  this  does  not  proceed  from  any  approach  to 
mysticism,  and  still  less  from  any  indistinctnesa 
^confusion  in  his  ideas,  or  from  tl^c  want  p£ 
dkarness  in  his  language.  TJfie  rea^n  is  to  )>e 
J;^und  in  this,  that  his  finest  conceptions  lie  be^r 
pond  the  range  of  our  usual  observation;  an4 
ill  reading  his  poems,  the  effect  is  often  tha 
tisfsap  as  when  the  hand  of  one  with  a  clearer 
pinion  guides  our  eye  beyond  the  line  of  the 
l^izon,  and  makes  the  dim  aerial  forms  of  the 
mountains  of  another  lan4  ^ ise  ou^  of  (h^  azujTfi 

,   Tlie  objection  that  an  eloquent  critic  has  made 
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io  Collins,  that  a  cloud  of  obfieiiiity 
nets  upon  big  bigtiest  cdnceptkms^  4ot»mt  Mfftf 
in  tbe  oase  6f  Dr.  Brown.  Tbe  tibMmkf^iamai 
in  the  atnvofipherie,  but  in  ouif  feeble*  VlifMI^  thii 
cannot  reach  so  far,  o|*  distingoittlii  otjltMv  il 
isuch  exquisite  tenuity. 

Pie  can  be  called  a  metaj^bysioil  poSt  tkn 
oiily  from  his  analysis  of  the  passion^  and  iiiillll^ 
ful  repi^esentations  of  meiital  emotiom  t^  bM  itoot 
those  views  of  human  nature,  which,-  tho^glf 
they  cannot  with  any  propriety  l»  called  vSM* 
physical;  are  yet  the  result  oi  a  knowledge  of  fta 
heart,  which  could  be  attained  only  bf 
physician^  There  is  iil  many  of  hie 
presence  of  the  metaphysical  spirit,  which  iiijtf# 
glow  of  delight  itself  is  analysing  thut  df  li^tl 
and  which  in  the  buoyancy  of  easy  jeyflikitoik  ^M 
philosophising  in  its  very  trifling.  But  lAeiB-  hi 
ilever,  in  consequence  of  this,  any  deftefcp^  i§ 
feeling.  There  is  in  all  his  versM  Ofe  #MN||I| 
fervour,  often  great  warmth  of  emeCitMi,  ailSrIif 
is  not  unfrequently  impassioned  in  die  h^^Mil 
degree.  It  is  not  dry  reasoning  de&Od 
garb  of  terse ;  it  is  not  even  philoaoyfcy 
Ing  into  the  haunts  of  poetry — ^it  is  p6e#)r 
delf,  availing  herself  of  the  aids  of  philoBO|^l]fS 
dividing  the  sway,  but  employing  her  a 
ministry  in  her  wide  empire  of  delight.        — '*  ' 

Even  in  those  instances  where  the  influeneeif 
his  intellectual  habits  is  most  perceptiUe,  whai 


jbe  mdces  it  hifi  ezjn^ss  object  to  aaalyoe  the  fiid- 
iogs  of  beauty  or  love  or  pity,  or  to  give  an  evo- 
lution of  the  anotione  in  certain  suppoeed  eir- 
cumetances,  the  poetic  merit  of  his  composition^ 
or  thetr.  poetic  ^eet,  is  not  interfwed  with.  He 
doep  not,  in  these  instances,  engage  in  the  analysis 
for  the  BfioB  oi  arriving  at  an  abstract  truth.  It 
jfl  to  add  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  or  at 
Jeast  to  the  beauty  oi  the  representation.  In 
many  of  his  poems,  we  have,  as  it  were,  an  exm 
fferiment  performed  before  us;  but  even  then 
'  it  is  no$  as  in  those  instances  of  physical  inquiry 

-  yfimm  the  beauty  <^  the  colours  and  form  of  ai^ 
''  object  IB  lost,  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  ess^ice 
^  ^  the  object  itself:  it  ranks  rather  with  that 

0OTiaviB  art  by  which  a  ray  is  made  to  pass 
■  through  the  prismatic  glass,  where  we  owe  the 

-  beauty  to  the  analysis. 

The  refinement  of  Dr.  Brown's  taste  ought  per^ 

liaps  to  have  been  adverted  to  earlier,  in  this  view 

'  of  his  poetical  character.      That  natural  taste 

if  -which  arises  from  purity  of  sentiment  and  propiie^ 

1  ty  of  judgment  he  possessed  ii|  the  highest  degree, 

and,  besides,  his  mind  w^s  cultivated  by  an  assidu^* 

~  pus  examination  of  the  poetry  of  almost  every  na* 

'  tion  that  had  made  any  progress  in  letters.     He 

was  acquainted  not  merely  with  the  whole  body  of 

jBInglish  poetry,  and  with  those  immortal  remains  qf 
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tlie  illustrious  ancients  whose  genius  has  givM  th< 
a  community  with  every  age  and  oountiy^  *  and 
who  have  bequeathed  their  writings  89  BrttMrnoB, 
and  universal  heritage,  but  also  with  the  generiA 
literature  of  modern  times.     His  Common  ¥1aM 
Books  are  filled  with  copious  extracts  from  Frendii 
Italian,  Crerman,  Spanish  poetry,  and  widi  criti- 
cal  remarks  upon  the  writings  of  many  IbreigB 
authors.  He  did  not  read  as  a  mere  source  of  tani* 
porary  gratification — ^he  examined  into  the  ori* 
gin  of  tlie  delight  he  experienced,  with  a  vUm 
to  ascertain  the  elements  of  that  beauty  whick 
does  not  depend  upon  local  or  temporary  canflem 
but  is  calculated  to  charm  the  universal  hmtkl 
The  effect  of  this  is  very  obvious  in  hfa  poeti^ 
There  are  innumerable  graces  that  could  be  tbe 
result  only  of  a  taste  the  most  highly  coltivriMi  ** 
not  so  much  directly  in  the  introduotion  of  ftmk  ' 
of  expression,  or  cadences  in  verse,  of  flms  of'-* 
thought  that  hung  upon  his  memory,  as  in  flli  ' 
movement  of  all  his  faculties,  in  gracefnl  aeeinrfr^ 
ance  with  those  of  the  great  spirits  with  wtUlfl 
he  held  constant  communion.     He  thoB  lobkef' 
upon  nature  with  an  enlarged  sense  of  all  thSI^ 
forms  of  beauty  that  are  calculated  to  wdRtrd  triP^ 
versal  delight,  and  witli  kindred  feelings  to  Ihl^ 
ereat  geniuses  of  every  age.  •     •*'* 

*  Lcs  sieclcs  sent  a  toi,  le  monde  at  ta  patrie. 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  eonstant 
familiarity  with  the  great  models  of  excel-^ 
lence  is  apt  to  prove  injurious  to  originality  of 
mind.  The  case  of  Dr.  Brown,  however,  shows 
that  such  an  opinion  is  erroneous.  Though  there 
«re  few  authors  of  whose  peculiar  exceUenoes 
we  are  not  sometimes  reminded  in  his  "poetry ^ 
he  is  perfectly  free  from  the  charge  of  imitation, 
flis  hand  has  lost  none  of  its  freedom  ;  nor  has 
hfis  instrument  lost  aught  of  its  peculiar  tone  and 
character,  by  having  been  attuned  in  the  great 
concert  of  the  mighty  masters  of  harmony. 
'  Th&t  great  refinement  of  taste  is  incompatilde 
with  gveat  vigour  of  mind,  and  that  extensive 
reading  is  injurious  to  originality  of  genius^  holds 
true  only  of  those  who  are  naturally  deficient  in 
strength  and  originality.  A  feeble  mind  is  apt  to 
bink  under  the  burden  of  learning,  and  where 
there  is  no  original  peculiarity  of  character,  the 
inind  takes  its  colour  from  the  author,  or  school 
of  authors,  that  is  most  admired.  But  where 
ihere  is  native  vigour,  reading  affords  aliment 
jfor  a  greater  and  more  rapid  growth  of  the  facul- 
ties*— and  the  more  extensive  the  acquaintance 
maintained  with  the  works  of  illustrious  men  is^ 
the  more  is  the  mind  freed  from  the  prejudices 
of  a  school  or  of  a  nation,  and  from  contracted 


*  Some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in 
Oodwin's  Enquirer. 
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admiration  of  one  form  of  beauty,  or  ooe  modd,  of 
excellence.  **  Read  the  beautiful  continually/  «w 
an  advice  that  he  often  gave  to  hia  yomag  frirniii 
**  and  beauty  will  be  transferred  to  your  ownpro^ 
ductions  :"  alluding,  not  to  the  beantiea  tbH  ini|^ 
be  borrowed,  but  to  the  influence  of  all.  fiaa  wiiU 
ing,  not  merely  to  afford  passive  gratifiratJOi^  bit 
to  awaken  the  faculties  into  sympathetic  activi^. 
To  suppose  that,  without  an  intimate  and 
sive  acquaintance  with  the  models  already  in 
istence,  we  may  attain  to  excellenoe,  ia  flattering 
both  to  our  indolence  and  our  pride;  and  tki 
supposition  appears  to  have  the  weight  of  a  ^"t^ 
tive  experience  in  the  case  of  those  wiio^  aniidrtaB 
their  reading,  display  no  vigour  Ckf  mindb  m| 
in  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  '""litfTT 
of  some  favoured  model.  But  it  is  obvioaft  thrt 
such  pedants  or  imitators  would 
been  distinguished  for  vigour  or 
in  any  circiimstances.  BesideSt  we  hate  lk| 
counter-evidence  of  almost  every  illuatrieoe  Mii| 
and  of  every  production  that  has  stood  die  tM| 
of  time.-^It  seems  to  be  a  conditiim 
to  the  ambition  of  genius,  that  if  it  voidd 
the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate,  it  must  joininlli 
procession  of  the  mighty  spirits  that 
iug  to  immortality.  And  Homer  and 
are  the  only  two  who  have  struck  out  a  path  M 
themselves,  and  who  proceed  in  their  own  stmtfft 
alone. 


Pope  perhaps  witf  ihe  modd  wiMHii  Df^  Armra 
had  most  freqmhtly  before  faiB  eye.  He  often  said 
.  that,  though  there  were  many  thisgs  in  Pope  n^t  to 
'  he  imitated,  eyery  poet  tn^^t  eontiniiaUy'  ta  read 
him.  In  delieacjr  of  perception,  in  'c&rteebneBi,  in 
wit,  in  melody,  he  was  at  least  e%ual  to  that  great 
genius ;  in  refinement  audi  :tfiinpev#»  ieup  superior ; 
in  condensattion  and  practical  wisdom,  tibe  palm 
must  ilnquestionably  be  ^ven  to  Pope* 

From  the  multitude  of  ^oti^iena  £rom  the  J%a- 

smres  of  linagmcOum  in  tft*  Brown's  Lectures, 

jt  may  be  perceived  that  Akenside  was  one  o£  his 

^ipreatest  favourites.     His  admiration  began  at  a 

it^yy^faf^  pmod  of  his  lifie^  and  with  what  success 

Iha^  Utijidi^  this  model  may  be  seen  in  many  of  h» 

I^Mtms.     The  foUowing  description  of  the  retui^ 

smi  truth  to  the  East,  attended  by  astronomy  am^ 

-^vetaphysiesy  the  sciences  familiar  to  ancient  Hin- 

'idMtan,  is  in  Akenside's  best  manner. 


^ 


Mature  in  grace  she  comes^  wkh  hulbj  »  Jffmpk 
In  choral  bands  |ittendalit«  that  her  step      . 
Circle^  and  from  her  quick  but  solemn  glance 
&^      Catch  every  khicUiog  thought.    The  SUr-eyed  M«a4' 
^       Is  there,  who  first  al  tnidnight,  <m  yovr  hilliy 
In  sleepless  tIsIoiv  saw  the  mighty  veil 
Ascend  that  hides  infinitttde,  and  mark'd 
The  wonders  of  the  sky,  and*  heard  the  weida 
Of  planetary  converse,  orb  to  orb 
Whispering  in  mystic  strain  divinest  sounds. 
Which  never  but  to  unpolluted  ear 
Her  voice  reveals. — Nor  stranger  to  the  graves 
That  wrapt  her  eiu-ly  musings,  eomet  the  Powei       / 


H' 


*? 


^ 


J 


t 
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Of  Klf-retiring  thought^  who,  with  liz*d  cfo^i 

Lost  in  strange  ecstacy,  the  forms  of  earth 

Beholds  not,  as  they  hloom  all  fair  aroand. 

Yet  sees  them  liTing  in  the  ftinter  hnea 

That  rise  ideal  to  her  inward  glanee  ;<— 

Or,  watching  where  the  mad  Emotioiia  ngt, 

Undazzled  hy  the  rushing  shapes  that  flaah 

Too  swift  for  mortal  eye,  each  frowning  nnen 

Of  Passion  views  unterrificd,  and  coanta 

The  fleeting  bands,  and  bids  them  at  her  will 

Pause. — Nor  shall  She,  the  Toice  that  wakes  delight, 

Be  absent : — with  new  mijesty  of  aong 

More  elevate,  and  warmer-kindled  heart 

Sweet  Fancy  comes ;  and  by  the  jasmine  bowerj 

And  sunny  plain,  and  far  down  every  dell. 

Shall  float  in  fuller  stream  die  liquid  souL 

The  following  verses  cannot  be  said  to  be  in 
imitation  of  Collins,  but  they  are  in  his  manner, 
and  may  claim  a  place  by  the  side  of  any  of  hii 
Odes. 


TO  INDOLENCE. 

Come  to  my  bower. 
Nymph  of  the  softly-sleeping  eye !  ,^ 

Come,  where  I  lie. 
Safe  from  the  sun,  and  mock  his  feeUe  powir  I      ' "" 
The  beams,  that  thro'  the  foliage  ttimy,  ^ 

But  with  thy  quivering  glance  shall  play. 
And,  while  its  veil  they  cloae, 
'W'oo  the  sweet  languor  to  more  sweet 


Not  Silence  weaves 
Her  waveless  gossamer  around ; 
— The  pause  of  sound 
^\'uuld  tempt  too  wakeful  fancy-rBut  the 


1 
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Scarce  fann'd  by  Zephyr's  iightest  wingj 
ShaU  such  faint  fluttering  murmun  flingi 
As,  lost  by  fits  and  caught. 
May  fill  at  once  and  lull  the  listless  thought. 

I 
Where  Evening  sips 
Sweet  firagranoe  for  her  dews  unseeui 
There  let  me  lean. 
Couch  *d  on  soft  roses,  o'er  thy  softer  Ups, 

And  watch  their  breathings,  number'd  all 
By  thy  slow  bosom's  rise  and  fall^— 
Till  tir'd  I  sink,  qpprest 
With  the  sweet  toil,  and  slumber  on  thy  breast ! 

No  dream  shall  rise 
Of  morrow's  weary  strife  and  care : 
Enough,  if  there 
,    A  moment's  joy  the  moment's  thought  suppUel. 
Her  softest  gentlest  visions  shed, 
Calm  Pleasure,  floatitig  o*er  our  head, 

ShaU  pause  in  smiles  above  ^—  > 

Rest  ev^n  our  waking,  ev'n  our  sleep  all  love* 

I  may  here  insert  a  few  more  extracts,  illus- 
trative of  the  general  remarks  offered  in  the 
precedifag  part  of  this  chapter.  In  devotional 
poetry,  or  rather,  to  use  a  designation  employed 
by  Dr.  Brown,  in  serhu^  descriptive  poetiy,  I 
know  of  nothing  more  admirable  tiian  the  hnes 
entitled  Man  and  Nature^  Th^poem  fiUs  se- 
veral pages.  I  can  a^Tprd  room  only  for  a  brief 
extract. 

There  is  a  voice  vrhidi  di^  hdti  thjr  dread  vioitie^  * 
Majestic  Nature !— Prom  ibe  mountain  eiif^  ' 
Where  istms  the  cataract,  bilf  fl^eh, 
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Beneatli  the  sadden  crtg's  pitjectiBg  thad^ 

Then  starting  white  again^ — the  ekmd*s  icd  g^oiptf. 

That  bursts  in  scatter*d  thandera  oVr  the  atecp, — 

And  the  datk  slope  of  woods^  that  down  the  rAg 

With  all  its  surging  branches^  to  the  storm 

Bows^  as  if  awed«  before  that  viewless  Pbwer 

Which  scarce  it  dares  with  deepened  shout  prodaiflv— 

One  utterance  comes.    The  whispering  atmunlct  hraatlHi 

Its  ancient  mnrmnr  ^— and  old  Oeean'a  idf* 

Or  gently  Toas'd^  or  with  the  topmost  rode 

In  oft-tried  enmity  conflicting^  sends 

The  same  hoarse  accents  stilly  as  when  his  wmwe 

Had  own'd  no  furrowing  prow.    All  Ufca  wUcll  Mn^ 

Brief  vaunter  of  a  delegated  hoar> 

Boasts  as  his  world  of  rule  ;-'-all  ]rn»,  «ad  modEi 

The  feeble  sceptre  of  its  passing  lord. 


No !— That  frail-seeming  lord  shall 
In  all  the  glory  of  her  ancient  pomp 
More  deathless.    He  shall  live>  when  even  tiittTi 
Of  many  sounds^'^which  Ages  still  have  hcai^ 
As  if,  like  moments  of  eternal  Time,  '  ^ 

It  flowed  from  everlastings — shall  be  huah'd 
As  things  that  ne'er  have  been.    Gone,  like 
Of  lightning  seen  and  qnendi'd,  the  hlD^  tfie 
The  never*weary  cataract^  the  stream 
Soft-murmurings  and  the  main,  that  W^f^f^bomF^ 
Its  angry  waves^  indignant  of  the  storm,-^ 
What  eye  shall  find  diem  ?_For  a  Voice  riiiB  Md^ 
Yet  milder  ;— it  shall  speak  that  woid,  MMl'A-*'' 
That  hears,  in  Earthy  Air,  Occan^-^^a  norvpm  ' 


All,  all  shall  perish. — O  ye  Tales,  that  wrap 
soul  in  dreras  still  lovelier,  whcBj 
This  solitary  rock,  that  with  ito  shade 
Of  alders  gives  the  runnel  at  my  feet 
To  dance  a  watery  gnire,  iny  ejiahafa  tai 
On  your  wild  lorelinest,  till  sleep  aqMC^ftfc 
Stole  on  my  aenaei^  while  your  T'nif^ 


■  I". 


.    ..,     ^ 


Yet  glcftiQ'd  before  me>  and  the  waving  baoght 
And  tinkling  brook  half-murmur'd  in  my  ear  I— 
Hill  of  my  in£int  qMnrts^^-and  tlion^  hit  Cree  I 
From  whoie  bright  waten  firal  my  ladden  gate 
Started^  in  terror  of  that  wond'rous  world 
Of  skies  as  blue  and  doads  as  f4iite>  that  shone 
An  unknown  depth  beneath  thy  calm  expanse ) 
O  je,  that  to  my  early  fimcy  seem'd 
Ne*er  to  haye  known  beginnings  ne*er  to  know 
Change^  save  of  day's  sure  radiance^  and  of  nighty 
That  dawn'd  or  doe'd  upon  you  1— Must  ye  fade. 
Ye  too^*~ye  loveliest !  and  no  trace  remain. 
To  speak  of  all  your  charms?— That  highest  Power, 
Who,  shadow'd  in  the  living  soul,  tho'  faint. 
Some  beamings  of  his  brightness, — may  not  He, 
With  such  £unt  lustre,  in  these  transient  hewers 
Have  dcign'd  sweet  semblance  ai  diviner  scenes 
That  fade  not,— and,  like  him  who  treads  its  Uoom, 
Barth,  in  its  splendour,  of  a  nobler  world 
Bear  image ! — So,  in  that  celestial  home. 
Some  humble  glory  still  may  half  recal 
Tp  ^  pure  ipirit,  what  the  mortal  bj(^ 
Unconscious  of  the  shadowy  pomp  divine^ 
Oflj;  hail'd,  and  mortal  footsteps  lov'd  to  haunt 
With  lingering  gladness ; — as  the  saintliest  Joys, 
Which  bless  thro'  bright  eternity,  have  thoughts 
First  fir'd  below,  and  but  prolong  or  fill 
The  holy  widies  that  have  worslulpp'd  there. 

/    Kot  long  sImII  earthly  eye  xi^oiciBjS  pause 
,0^wuMj)m(^neM.    This  f^espanse 
Blooms  but  to  charm  an  onward  journeyer's  way. 
'Tis  the  brief  range  that  bounds  a  day's  brief  toil ; 
But 'tis  the  raiting-place  of  one  whose  jpath 
It  16  the  q^endoUr  oif  a  God  :-*and  Tbon,«— 
O^  Thott  wlioseaplendour  waits  him  :«**l3iott  hast  <ieign'd 
Ev'n  here,  «B  1/ to  mark  his  diasiliBg  home. 
Meet  glories  for  the  lodge  of  guest  divine. 
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Yes  !  thou  hast  circled  him  in  pompy  and 
Before  his  gaze  a  shadowy  heav'n.    Yet  vaanp 
Thus  thron'd  mid  hrightness  half-cekitul,  finds. 
Within,  thy  nohlest  bounty, — the  high  powen 
Of  conscious  intellect, — exhaustlesi  bliaa. 
Truth,  fancy,  sacred  song ; — ^what  Scienoe  fanoitWi 
Of  calm  mild  rapture^  on  the  wakeful  aool 
That  scans  with  self-fix*d  thought profoimiirii  things*' 
Or  the  gay  gladness,  that  from  lyres  divinej 
As  in  £lysium'8  airy  slumber  tranced. 
Floats  o'er  his  dreams  poetic    His  the  joy 
Of  moral  charms  more  winning, — all  that  ligjhto 
The  social  bosom,  at  each  generous  deed« 
Quick,  as  if  virtue  flaah'd  from  soul  to  soul, 
W^ith  kindred  wishes.    Thou  hast  fVain'd  the  heart 
To  thrill,  to  glow,  to  soften,  to  be  toiidi*d 
With  mild  desires ; — in  wealth,  in  power,  in  tuntg 
When  all  is  luxury,  to  turn  and  fed. 
Where  envy  reaches  not,  an  ampler  Uiss, 
In  the  soft  beamings  of  Affection^s  eye. 

The  following  verses  are  perhiqiB  u  ciiancter- 
istic  of  Dr.  Brown's  genius  as  any  of  his  worlcL 
They  will  illustrate  some  remarks  in  a  fimncr 
page.  * 

ON  THE  SPIRIT  OP  MUSIG, 

As  addressing  us,  in  some  foreign  language  tf-ddmkii 
us  with  the  melody  of  words,  of  which  we  db  wti 
meaning. 

Wake  me  not  thus,  with  blin  I  ctnnot  mmtt 
To  doubtful  thoughts,  and  panaoiis  lalf  vnkiMm  I 
8<^yj— for  not  Earth's  that  atnuq^y  tadm  Hm  lr» 

Say,  what  diviner  realms  its  kngui^  daiia? 

•  Psge  465. 
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is  Loye*8  blest  world  thy  home, — where  on  the  e^t. 
In  moonlight  grovca,  such  gentle  murmurs  rise. 
As,  faint>  yet  tender,  like  the  whispering  eyes. 

Speak  what  alone  the  answering  heart  can  hear  f 

Or  haunt*8t  thou,  wherei  mid  weeping  flowers  that  blo# 
By  sunless  fountains,  Ghrief  and  Pity  dwell  ? 
Sighs  the  sole  language  there, — that  8often*d,  swell 

From  breast  to  breast,  in  extaoy  of  woe  1 

No !  Thine  the  native  voice,  the  words,  of  Heav*ii. — 
High  thoughts  of  holiest  truth  thou  breath*st  around; 
There,  Angels  hear,  and  learn. — To  us,  the  sound. 

Dark,  darki— but  O  how  sweet !— «loiie  is  giT*n. 


p 


The  following  description  of  the  Cestus  of  Le- 
rity  is  in  a  Very  different  style,  but  displays  equal 
alenti 

Aerial  were  the  threads  ;-^btit  nicest  art 
From  air  too  gross  had  cull*d  a  purer  part. 
What  summer  suns  exhale,  in  many  a  gem. 
Fresh  from  the  drooping  lily's  shower- wash*d  8tem> 
These  watch'd  the  spinster-sprite,  the  softest  chose/ 
And  loosed  from  odours  mingling  as  they  rose» 
Then,  to  due  levity  to  purge  the  macs. 
Thro*  Woman's  gentle  lips  she  bade  it  pass. 
In  tender  oaths,-<-Hnieh  oaths,  from  mom  to  evey 
As  pious  virgins  swear,  and  youths  beUeve,— ^ 
Of  endless  love,  in  endless  pledges  toldy 
As  if  the  last  were  felt  too  frail  to  hold. 
And  parting  anguish,  of  as  constant  pain,  , 

Which  nought  can  solace,  but  another  swain,— ^ 
Her  momentary  soul  as  breath*d  the  fiur. 
Still  light  and  hghter  grew  the  glowing  air, 
TiU,  by  soft  lips  with  softest  pressure  wrought. 
The  very  accents  scarce  out- weighed  the  thought* 
Thus  fitted  to  her  fancy's  8p<Hrtf«;d  doom. 
She  gave  the  well-breathed  lightness  to  the  loom* 

8£ 
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Each  fibre  wm  some  pa88i<m*s  tender  proofs 
And  vowB^  and  transporte,  liv*d  along  the  woof. 

A  different  scene  the  verge  was  wrooght  to  diow  ; 
Pale  grace>  and  all  the  beautifol  of  woe. 
Afar,  'mid  blaihig  tapeFB>  o'er  the  dtad 
Its  hundred  plumes  a  pall  ftmereal  spread  r 
While,  on  a  oonchj  to  softer  pomp  resigii'd 
In  widow*d  loreliness,  a  dame  redift'd. 
With  lirpbs,  a  nice  disorder  taught  to'keep. 
And  half-dos'd  eyes,  that  afanost  seem'd  to  wm^ 
She  leant  r — and,  duteous  to  her  lordhi  iwiurfm^ 
MusM  all  the  merits  of  a  crowd  of  fwaiiia^ 
Careful,  no  worthless  mate  to  gi^  tlie  pMl^ 
To  her  so  kind,  and  ah  !  so  dead  at  last. 
Already  many  a  page  of  soft  relief 
Had  Booth'd  with  all  the  gallantries  of  gxicf. 
On  three  she  paus'd. — When  three  so  equal  woo^ 
Alas  that  one  must  be  preferred  to  two ! 
The  billets,  that  perplex'd  her  £uicy*B  tway. 
On  the  rich  prayer-book*s  massy  crimacNi  hsf; 
The  rest,  with  psalms  and  sennoDs  ncTer  to 
Were  heap'd  beneath  a  holier,  masaicr  lonH 
Mliere,  near,  a  mirror  beam*d,  and  fang  o 
Of  glory  on  the  toiIet*s  shrine  beneath, 
*Mid  hoods  and  scarfs,  and  all  the  aaUo 
Which  heals  with  outward  grief  the 
The  solemn  silk,  the  erape  of  aaddcr  powfi^ 
Dull  weeds,  that  brighter  ahow  sweet  iMtitj^o  i 
There  the  same  winged  form  again  wag  ma^ 
In  heavenly  service  to  his  mortal  qneeft*  '-' 

What  folds  would  heat  a  tender  aon 
What  shades  to  lovelier  languor  nadt  tho 
For  her^  each  gloomy  vestmevt  had  ho  tria^ 
Intent  to  cull,  but  eautlooa  to  deeklOi 
One  cap,  whose  gathered  crape  divinely 
Od  his  own  head  the  pygmy  Power  had 
To  scan  ito  brighter  graee.— The fbUsy  Oil boni  -' 
The  front,  half  hid  him,  as  they  ciod'd 
Yet  through  them  i^can'd  hia  eye^,  witib 
And  the  clear  mirror  glisten'il  with  hia 
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So  wove,  to  pietur'd,  wu  tbe  brad  that  prMi'd 
The  aoflett  tume,  on  the  Mfieflt  bicMt. 

The  account  of  the  occupations  of  paradise  is 
inequalled  in  its  own  style : 

For,  u,  on  eutli,  lotfi-gathering  BMnI;  hringi 
InercMe  of  pawer  firom  Ion  cf  dallnt  tbiiigii 
With  smiles  and  ijstenu,  chums  alike  in  lU, 
Tile  moTniog  lectiue  m  tbe  erenhig  biU ; 
There,  wise  in  chemic  wonders, — better  known 
The  ring  and  bdti  of  Ssttmi  than  het  own,^ 
With  student  beanx  a  loreljr  student  dts. 
Confound  gay  fops,  and  half  conrincei  wits. 
Proud  her  toft  war  of  pedantries  to  wage, 
And  flirt  at  once  with  Sdenoe  and  the  sage  :— 
So,  even  in  Paradise,  to  thought  serme 
Oft  calms  the  sprightly  nymph  her  langhii^  mien. 
Inquires,  prononncei^  doubts,  with  sapient  air. 
Smiles,  and  confutes, — philosopher,  and  fair  I 


Fir'd  by  that  double  tneed  of  love's  applause. 
They  loiight  of  wondrous  things  each  wondrons  cnisi 

Wht'iice  flowa  the  Euddeti  glooni,  that  illms,  at  Eight 
Of  Koini?  new  snain,  whole  circles  of  the  bri);hi, 
Tho'  not  with  wanner  stnilc  that  lover  woo. 
Than  the  last  gazers,  wben  their  smile  wna  new; — 
ITby  a  kinil  whiaper,  faintest  sound  to  hear. 
Yet  Tibratea  longest  on  tbe  listening  esr ; — 
Why  bands,  that  scarcely  own'd  a  ruder  grasp. 
Thrill,  by  soft  tingeiG  prest  with  Eoflcst  clasp ; — 
When  lives  and  stniles  the  mirror's  full  expanse^ 
As  passing  bevies  cast  a  sidelong  glance, 
What  strange  attraction,  in  the  ininge  thrown. 
To  every  gaser  moat  endears  her  own ; — 
What  eloquence  the  powerful  speech  supplies. 
When  lips  are  mute,  and  eyes  are  fix'd  on  eyes:— 
Such  mystic  themes  the  gentle  wranglers  sped, 
Dmbtfnl  and  dark. — But  doubt  and  darkness  fled; 
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Nought  left  for  wonder,  when  the  strife  «m  o'er. 
But  the  sweet  nunrel  of  their  charms  md  love. 


I  shall  conclude  m^  extracts  from  the 
with  the  description  of  the  **  Bowers  of  Paradise.'^ 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  equal  mmi- 
ber  of  lines  in  any  other  author  oomliiiuiig  so 
many  excellences,  especially  of  execution. 

"Wlicre  Beauty,  in  her  pomp  of  sweeCneas  dictt. 
First  hcam'd  a  sadden  transport  on  the  hrcast. 
Or,  lovelier^  where  her  eye  kind  warmth  rercal'd. 
And  said,  or  almost  seem'd  to  say,  I  jiMr^ 
Tho'  many  a  month  ha^e  linger'd,  ere  the  aod 
^Vhich  own'd  her  graceful  step  again  is  tiod» 
Who  has  not  felt  a  gentle  chum  serene 
Live  in  each  colour  of  the  glowing  scene  ? 
Cer  hower  and  dell  a  tender  gladness  plays^— 
Joy  hut  to  look,  and  luxury  to  gase. 
— So  sweet,  so  mildly  thrilling,  on  the  nfjbX 
Shines  the  pure  softness  of  that  hetTenly  Qghft. 

When  the  swift  sun  has  chas'd  a  summer  Aomr, 
Or  evening's  earliest  dewdrops  kiss  the  flowerj 
His  course,  half  musing,  if  the  wanderer  tttat^ 
Down  the  green  lane,  or  hy  the  tangled  hraki^ 
"Wliat  thousand  sweets  the  mingling  ftagnaee  nrdl^ 
From  humid  leaf,  hright  cup,  and  droopii^  bdl; 
Unknown  each  odour's  part, — the  gentk  itriib 
One  freshness  all  of  aromatic  life !  ^ 

Not  the  coy  turf-hid  violet  only  greets. 
Bashful  and  mild,  with  undistinguish'd  nrael 
LfOst,  in  the  full  delight,  what  prouder  flows 
From  clustering  woodhinc,  and  the  flaunting 
Tho*  throh  with  quicker  life  his  active  breMt;, 
Slow  roves  the  loiterer,  hy  the  charm  poMemff 
And  still,  at  every  step,  the  changeful  tdoon 
New  incense  hreathcs,  and  every  hrettfa 
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Sueh^  in  those  bowers,  a  joy  without  a  hame> 
Which  all  Inhale,  yet  think  not  whence  it  came. 
Immortal  fragrance  dwells ; — so,  hovering  o'er. 
Still  charms,  still  changes,  but  to  charm  the  more. 
When  Beauty  carols  sweet  some  mournful  lay. 
And  the  last  c^denpe  faintly  floats  away. 
Till  not  a  murmur  breathe,  and  all  be  still 
As  the  warm  lip  that  woke  the  fervent  thrill. 
Who  has  not  felt,— of  gifted  soul  to  hear 
More  than  light  notes  diat  die  within  the  ear, — 
A  softening  pleasure  pause,  as  if  around 
The  air  still  trembled  with  some  melting  sound  ? 
Thus  ever,  but  with  softer  Joy  intense. 
Unheard,  yet  almost  trembling  on  the  sense^ 
Lives  that  pure  calm  divine  : — ^tho'  still  the  air, 
The  floating  soul  of  music  all  is  there. 

The  drfference  between  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  Dr.  Brown's  poems  shows  sufficiently 
with  what  care  he  corrected  his  works.  He  com- 
plained, however,  of  the  labour  of  correcting,  and 
observed  that  it  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to 
write  new  poems  than  to  bring  those  he  had  writ- 
ten in  his  youth  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
was  necessary  to  satisfy  his  more  matured  taste. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  probably  the  same 
with  every  man  of  letters.  It  may  appear  a  par 
radox,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  observation,  that 
where  the  taste  is  naturally  good,  our  first  efforts 
at  composition  are,  on  that  very  account,  more  apt 
to  be  constrained  and  incorrect.  The  fervour  of 
composition  is  checked ;  the  ambitious  anxiety 
for  perfection  mars  the  freedom  and  scope  of  the 
flight ;  the  powers  are  not  duly  adjusted ;  and  it 
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is  not  till  practice,  and  the  confidence  that  prac- 
tice alone  can  give,  bring  our  powers  of  oompo* 
sition  to  a  bearing  more  proportionate  to  our 
taste,  that  our  faculties  move  together  in  har- 
monious operation,  and  enable  us  laboiioiuily  to 
work  our  compositions  into  easy  oorreGtness, 

In  his  later  works  his  corrections  were  less  fin^ 
quent,  and  several  of  his  productions  were  ulti- 
mately printed  from  the  first  copy.  In  general, 
however,  his  amendments  were  numerous,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  brought  his  worik  to 
that  last  polish  which  alone  could  satisfy  him.  He 
was  still  *^  chasing  some  fault,  or  adding  some 
tempering  grace."  Notwithstanding  thiSp  bbw- 
ever,  his  poems  cannot  be  said  to  be  labounft: 
or  if  they  do  sometimes  suggest  the  ideaof  laboDTt 
it  is  not  from  any  marks  of  the  chisdt  but*  €■ 
the  contrary,  from  the  perfect  polifilh  to  wllich  kr 
has  brought  such  difficult  materials. 

It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  suppose  tkit  dDfr 
rection  is  unfavourable  to  ease  or  grace.  If  ft  ji 
inerely  a  work  of  judgment,  consisting  fia 
ing  arrangement,  and  pruning  redundancies^ 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  idea.  And  it  is^'Si 
doubt,  of  importance  that  the  judgment  shonillis 
exercised  free  from  the  heat  and  prejudicea  of  coBl» 
position.  This,  however,  is  only  one  st^  ki'tis 
process  of  improvement.  Pope  has  said,  Unft  a 
critic  should  judge  in  the  same  spirit  Uiat  an  H^ 
thor  writes ;  and  so  the  author  hi|na^»  if  it 
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irauld  correct  his  work  successfully,  must  brii^ 
his  mind  to  the  same   state  as  in  the  actual 
composition.     When  we  sit  dowti  to  write  upon 
a  subject,  we  ought  not,  in  the  first  place,  to 
think  what  we  are  to  say.    Our  aim  shoidd  be, 
to  set  the  object  before  our  eyes,  and  when  our 
,mind  is  heated  by  this  contemplation,  thoughts 
and  words  flow  in  upon  us  almost  involuntari- 
ly.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  many  views 
i»f  the   object   may  occur,    without  suggesting 
signs  to  embody  them*     There  are  shades  that 
flit  away  befwe  we  have  time  to  seize  upon 
jthem ;  and  it  does  not  always  happen  that  the 
4^^  word  or  form  of  expression  is   always  at 
£fst  suggested;    and   even    though  it   should, 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  high  state  of  excitation, 
jthe    pen    does    not    move    with    the    rapidity 
^  thought,  and  much  may  thus  be  lost.     It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  the  mind  back  to 
Ahe  same  state,  if  perhaps  the  fleeting  and  fii- 
gltive  beauties  may  again  arise,  or,  arising,  may 
suggest  the  ardentia  verbOj-^-ihe  words  warm- 
.ed.  into  corresponding  brightness.    It  is  not  to 
much  that  we  may  discover  new  thoughts,  that 
we  thus  return  to  the  subject,  though  I  bdiere 
in  such  ca^es  new  thoughts  will  arise,  as  that 
we  may  get  a  clearer  view  of  it,  and  represent 
more  faithfully,  and  with  greater  delicacy,  its 
fleeting  features.     The  habit  of  seizing  up<m  tb^ 
most  beautiful  fonns  as  they  arise,  and  of  c<Hiiiect- 
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ing  them  with  an  appropriate  garb  of 
renders  this  second  process  of  less  necessity.  StiD 
I  am  doubtful  if  it  should  ever  be  wholly  diaooD- 
tinued.  Where  correctness  is  aimed  at  in  thii 
spirit,  we  cannot  correct  too  much ;  and  without 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  compoBition,  we 
may  write  **  with  perpetual  touches  and  retondiflik 
and  with  an  unwearied  pursuit  of  unattainabk 
perfection." 

The  high  title  that  Dr.  Brown  assumeflt  m 
the  Poet  of  Woman,  is  well  merited.  It  wonld 
be  difficult  to  name  any  author  who  has  fbnned 
so  just  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  womsDy  cr 
who  was  more  exquisitely  alive  to  all  that  eooiti^ 
tutes  the  chief  charm  of  female  society.  I  hesii 
it  remarked  by  a  lady,  of  whose  approbatioHy  (Id 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Dr.  Johnson,)  Dr.  &mn 
would  have  been  proud,  that  he  was  one  of  tkt 
few  authors  who  knew  how  to  praise 
without  humbling  her  by  his  very  praises; 
certainly  the  remark  is  not  without  fiwnfaHo^  \ 

His  love  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
which,  like  Hume,  he  ever  showed  for  Am 
ciety  of  modest  women,  gave  him  peculiar 
cilities  of  observation,  which  his  quick 
tion  of  secret  motives  enabled  him  to  imi 
His  E2>istles  show  that  he  appreciated  to  tit 
fullest  extent  the  all-confiding  and  unnpLrsMf 
ing  gentleness  of  woman,  as  many  passages  4i 
his  Paradise  show  that  he  was  equally  well  ^ 
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quainted  with  that  fickleness  atid  vanity,  whidi 
in  her  is  often  felt  almost  as  an  additional 
charm.  But  especially  he  was  acquainted  with, 
and  has  succeeded  in  representing  the  spirit  of 
coquetry,  of  which  vanity  is  the  ruling  princi- 
ple ;  which,  to  be  exerted,  requires  only  the  pre^ 
cience  of  a  being  that  can  admire ;  which  never 
allows  any  circumstance  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
remembrance  of  its  own  loveliness,  and  of  the 
empire  which  its  loveliness  is  to  acquire  ;  which 
has  a  principle  of  vitality  that  nothing  can  ex- 
tinguish ;  which,  when  a  lover,  who  for  the  mo- 
ment is  loved,  describes  all  his  sufferings,  thinks 
-only  of  the  lovely  self  that  is  so  much  admired, 
and  of  the  others  who  must  admire  and  suffer  in ' 
vain  ;  which  finds  consolation  in  misery  itself  by 
the  reflection  of  how  interesting  or  how  beautiful 
it^.is  in  its  wretchedness ;  and  which  is  ready  to 
forfeit  every  claim  to  admiration,  in  order — ^to  be 
admired. 

The  laws  of  versification  occupied  much  of  IW. 
-Brown's  attention.  In  the  prefaces  to  his  difr 
ferent  poems,  (which  contain  much  admin^le  cri^- 
tidsm,)  he  has  thrown  out  many  original  views 
upon  the  subject.  His  notions  in  regard  to  imifb 
tative  harmony  are  stated  by  him  in  the  prebct 
to  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes.  The  following  ex^ 
tract  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  hito 
views : 

"  All,  I  presume,  have  felt  at  times,  in  the  peir- 
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usal  of  our  best  poets,  the  delight  affanled  If 
what  is  termed   imitative  hamumjff  whn  tht 
sound,  as  it  has  been  aptly  said,  is  *  aa  echo  to 
the  sense.'     The  harmony  of  whidi.  I 
however,  is  something  fax  more  com] 
than  this  mere  occasional  imitation.     Sodi  m^ 
markable  accordances  are  of  oouree   eperi^^ 
used,  and  reserved  for  the  most  strikiag 
stances  in  the  narrative  or  description  ; 
frequent,  they  would  not  merely  interrupl 
much  the  natural  flow  of  the  rh}rtlim»  but 
betray  a  laborious  search  of  concordat  that 
bring  the  very  labour  painfully  before  the 
mind.    What  is  commonly  termed  imitative  iHiw 
mony  is  then,  as  I  have  said,  of  xaie  oecuncafla 
But  there  is  a  fainter  and  more  ahadinry  laiiw 
mony  with  the  general  subject,  whidh,  aa  I 
ceive,  should  be  throughout  the  poem  the. 
ing  spirit  of  the  verse, — a  harmony»jrhich  deto 
not  make  itself  remarkable  in  partiadar, 
but  is  felt  as  a  whole,  in  the  candmad 
rather  is  scarcely  apprec  lated  as  a  aepanttt  ^^ 
ment,  even  by  those  whom  it  delig^iti^  hot 
tinguishable  only  by  the  few,  who^  not 
with  being  simply  pleased,  are  in  the  hafaitff 
analyzing  their  very  pleasures.    In  ■oma  tdi  rf 
military  conflict,  for  example,  the  aoeoidanfli  li 
the  strain  is  not  to  be  in  a  single  line  or  twua» 
ly,  that  may  imitate  the  rushing  of  cavalq^fif 
the  clashing  of  swords,  or  the  thnndeir  cff'Ai 
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engines  of  modem  war ;  but  the  whole 
style  should  pcurtake  of  the  diaracter  of  the  im- 
petuous feelings  described,  and  of  the  feelings  that 
vise  by  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the  reader*  It 
riiould  comprehend  mudi  action  in  little  space  ^««- 
the  metrical  rhythpi  should  be  frequently  broken ; 
mid  the  Wordd  themselves,  which  constitute  the 
jrhythm,  be  chosen  less  for  softness  than  for  force. 
The  whole  may  thus  have  a  harmony  that  is  truly 
Imitatiye,  though  there  may  not  be  a  single  line, 
^r  portion  of  a  line,  to  which  a  common  critic 
would  Hiink  of  applying  the  term.  But  the 
ifpedeB  of  separate  sounds  themselves,  and  the 
order  of  their  collocation,  which  might  be  the 
test  suited  for  a  description  so  tumultuous,  are 
nurely  not  the  best  that  could  be  selected  for  de- 
wribing  the  el^ant  frivolities  of  the  toilet,  and 
all  that  gentle  warfare  for  which  the  toilet  pre* 
pBKS.  The  lines  may  have  the  same  nimiber  of 
f^^llables  ;  but  he  must  indeed  have  little  poetic 
discrimination,  who  does  not  feel,  that,  with  the 
•gttme  number  of  syllabic  sounds,  there  should  rtiU 
'%e  in  these  sounds  a  rhythmical  variety  of  some 
Mnrt,  to  mark  and  harmonize  with  the  diversity 
<kf  theme.  What  is  thus  indisputably  true  of  the 
flow  of  sound,  is  not  less  true  of  the  flow  of  senti- 
ment and  ff.ncy,  which  should  glide  softly,  or 
rush  along,  with  a  corresponding  diversity  of 
r  movement.  A  series  of  the  harshest  syllables, 
descriptive  of  the  repose  and  tender  conversation 
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of  two  lovers,  would  scarcely  Tiolate  note  ttr 
harmony  of  which  I  speak,  than  a  quick  ifcrnilfW 
of  image  for  image,  and  thought  Ibr  iUbfonfjlL 
The  chief  harmony,  in  short,  is  not  "with 
or  other  external  qu  il  es,  but  with  die  i 
emotions  ;  and,  as  tl  are  gay^  or  aoft^  or 
petuous,  the  whole  c  racter  of  the  etreie  it  to 
be  impetuous,  or  soft,  or  gay."* 

This  subject  is  surely  well  deeerviiy  of  ikt 
attention  of  the  poet,  and  no  aothar^s  worka  av 
more  valuable  as  a  study  in  this  respect^ 
those  of  Dr.  Brown.  The  art,  however,  h 
to  be  acquired  by  rules  alone.  To  fasfe 
mind  familiarised  with  the  works  of  the ' 
authors  of  past  ages,  and  to  have  oa 
moved  with  the  genuine  sentiments  of  poeCiT;  k 
the  only  effectual  method  to  arriye  at  it.f  Whss 
there  is  a  vivid  emotion  in  a  mind  so  oonfimnsi 
and  cultivated,  the  thoughts,  by  a  M»t  of  sya- 
pathy  of  faculties,  will  voluntarily  mote^  t^ytfl^lgp^^ 
in  numbers  harmonious  with  the  eonotinof  irtljl^ 
they  are  the  expression.  To  introdaoe  am)i  vpf* 
hers  with  propriety,  to  keep  them  wabagiSntttiflf 
the  main  object,  and  to  make  them  be  fidt  ffti/f 
than  observed  by  the  reader,  is  one  of .  the 
difficult  parts  of  the  poetical  art  But 
is  of  more  consequence  to  the  perfection  of 

*  Preface  to  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  pp.  liil— ItiL  ^ 

t  This  remark  may  be  extended  to  eterj  excellenee  fsitjffllli 
manner. 
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try*  Let  any  one  attend  to  the  diJSerence  in 
the  flow  of  the  verse  of  the  Glories  of  Poesy 
and  of  Agnes, — ^to  the  abrupt  impetuousness,  and 
l»pid  movement  of  the  War-Fiend, — and  to  the 
^ft  languor  of  tenderness  in  the  Morning  a»d 
Evening  Pictures,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  perfect 
a  mastery  Dr.  Brown  had  acquired  in  this  depart- 
ment of  his  art. 

.  Dr.  Brown  paid  very  great  attention  to  his 
pauses  and  rhythm.  Dr.  Johnson  has  some-, 
where  mentioned  his  partiality  for  the  pauses 
on  the  sixth  syllable  of  the  heroic  verse ;  but 
the  pause  on  the  seventh  syllable  was  Dr.  Brown's 
favourite.   Innumerable  instances  are  to  be  found, 

bojth  in  his  rhyme  and  blank  verse.  For  ex- 
ample : — 

**  Heaven's  sacred  light  is  round  thee.** 
"  Is  but  a  joy-like  murmur. " 


''  All  garrulous  of  gladness.** 

He  was  partial  also  to  the  spondaic  or  trochaic 
commencement  of  the  heroic  verse,  to  which  the 
example  of  Darwin  has  given  sudi  currency. 
He  conceived  that  it  added  much  to  the  dignity  of 
the  measure ;  as  in  the  line  of  Groldsmith, 


€1 


Pride  in  their  pomp^  defiance  in  dieir  eye.' 


In  many  of  his  couplets,  he  has  made  an  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  which  he  advances  in  his 
Lectures,  in  regard  to  length  of  time  and  length 
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of  space.  He  conceived  that  it  may  be  Ul 
down  as  a  rule,  that  no  poet  who  malM  llijlhw 
an  object  of  attention,  introduces  the  pmaa  UB 
the  eighth  syllable)  without  some  nUntim  M 
length  of  space  or  duration.  This  be  eoncaiwl 
to  be  well  exemplied  in  the  line  hy  Pope, 

"  Ub  while  along  the  itream  of  life,  thj  nau^** 

Many  lines,  where  length  is  in  like  "■■— » 
successfully  represented,  might  be  qnoted  fioti 
his  own  works  :  aa, — 

«  TheaiU]kaiacouci0iuprideaf  KmlfOd.lmL*' 
"  I  M^  oft  liDgeriog  o'er  Mtoe  haltnad  We." 

When  he  wants  to  convey  the  idea  of  hasten   ' 
he  often  employs  the  same  art;    but  in  these 
cases  such  words  ore  chosen,  as  do  not  fill  the  flV 
and  require  to  be  read  without  a  pause. 

"  She  fluDg  the  whole  file  Tolmiie  in  the  fite." 
"  The  ntij  porUl'i  qni^Mt  apmaerg  dow."— 

Innumerable  other  instances  of  bis  dextRRif  v# 
of  the  arts  of  composition  might  lie  Introdoced^ 
but  they  are  ujineceasary.  The  delicacy  of  bis  peN 
ception  <^  melody  was  equal  to  tb^t  of  his  other 
powers ;  and  there  is  perhaps  nopoet  wbohas  so  sel- 
dom offended  against  the  rules  of  prosody.  His  ear 
was  peculiarly  easily  offended,  and  be  spoke  with 
a  degree  of  uneasiness  of  the  wofa  that  emJ 
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ia  respect,  that  is  not  conceiv«Me  bf  tiioae 
e  OTgans  are  less  finely  attuned, 
te  chamcter  whidi  I  bave  given  of  Or. 
oi's  poetry,  may  periiape  be  Emffident  t&a£- 
t  for  its  want  of  success.  Ita  veay  exo^ 
s  were  of  Buch  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
pular.     The  theory  of  Mr.  Erskine,  contain- 

a  former  part  of  this  volume,  is  to  a  certain 
itjust.  "Th««isi"a8  tliesameTcryiogvni- 
adividual  has  elsewhere  remarked, "  a  remote 
netaphysical  refinement  of  feeling  in  them, 
poems)  that  may  make  them  the  manual  of 
'  pore,  enlightened,  and  tAegaat  mind ;  but 
are  not  written  in  the  language  of  plua  and 
■■  emotion.    The  bulk  of  mankind  must  kiu>w 

and  feel  more  remotely  before  they  cftn  be 
lar.  The  string  touched  is  too  delicate  for 
ral  sympathy.  They  are  in  an  unknown 
lie  to  the  <we  half  of  the  reading  part  of  the 
Qunity." 

nust  observe,  however,  that  the  charge  of 
irity,  as  it  was  oftt;n  brought  forward,  was 
I  exaggerated.  It  had  its  origin  in  no  small 
ee  in  indolence  and  maliciousness  ;  and,  had 
)oetry  been  a  little  more  popular,  the  vanity 
d  not  have  been  in  being  unable  to  compre- 

it.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention,  that 
ai'cely  any  of  the  reviews  of  the  first  edition 
the  obscurity  of  [the  poems  objected  to;  nei- 
was  it  hinted  at  in  regard  to  the  poems  pub- 
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lished  by  Dr.  Brown  anonymotlsly.    Periu^  flw' 
most  satisfactory  theory  upon  the  sntgect  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  his  own  poemsy  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  he  did  not  write  witk 
allusion  to  his  own  fate.    It  is  entitled 


TU£ 

HAZARDS  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  POET, 

■ 
AN  EPISTLE   TO   A  YOUXO  FBIBXO. 


Yes  !  thou  mayst  smilew-— The  kat  ■weei-labomr 
At  length  a'beftuteous  whole  thy  lay  ia  ttmL 
Ev'n  now  the  long-wiah'd  lound  thou  aeem'al  to 
Fame's  future  voice  half-murmuring  in  thy  mr; 
And  almost  think'st,  that  o*er  the  gkmi^g  Uaa 
A  thousand  eyes  are  glistening  warm  nidi 


Yes !  smile, — ^yet  trust  not,  tho'  the  toil  }m 
Thou  soon  shalt  wear  the  laurel,  noUy  woal 
'Tis  vow'd  to  Wisdom ;  but  how  often  livoa  ■' 
On  Folly's  brow  the  wreath  which  FathioB 
Frail  judge,  whom  Reason  vainly  strirat  to  gaUk^ 
When  DulnesB,  £nvy»  whiter  at  har  aUfa^ 


'  t 


?  ; 


Thou  com'st — ^But  who  thy  raerifa  oJl 
To  name-regarding  eyes  a  name  unknown  ? 
No  witless  Earl  stands  ^onsor  for  thy -wit  f'^ 
Lisp'd  by  soft  tongues,  by  snowy  fingsn  wrilW'    ' 
Thy  rhymes  ne'er  glittcr*d  o'er  the  aUky  imj. 
From  Album  on  to  Album  beaming  g^y* 
How  then^—O  tell,  ye  critic  Bellct  and  Bcmz  I  . 
Can  he  have  merit,— whom  no  creatnre 


M 


•1 
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Ah  iPone  t&en  nftiodett !  to  thy  eurljr  jdvtb 
Fond  Science  op'd  the  ihadowy  waUci  of  Truths 
And  gave  thee,  wHh  Ib^d  Tkion,  to  descry 
The  light,  that  iliti  hot  lloA  the  w»¥eriiig  eye. 
Whit  Pewcn  ail  q;Miee  per?ader-^hat  dimoontro^ 
Rules  the  quick  dianget  ef  the  realm  of  mnH, 
Oft  hast  thoa  ttndioiu  March*d ;— add  yel»-^  hai4 
To  credit!— yet  thoa  hop'al  to  he  a  haidi 

Think'st  thoa,  hii  laighty  idnlnKtti  io  foUM, 
Nature's  wide  st(«es  should  wait  the  poet's  will ; 
From  all  that  hlooms  the  ysle,  to  all  that  shroods 
The  diff  half-floatilig  in  its  sea  oTdoods, 
Earth's  myriKd  shapies,  in  watchfbl  vision  eaoghty 
Should  Ine,  the  treasores  of  his  ftiluve  thoi^ht  ? 
O !  think'st  thou,  he,  whose  hest  dominion  swayt 
The  soul,  that  j^hidly  tremhles  and  oheys. 
Should  inward  hend  his  studious  glance,  to  Umi 
£adi  ^rtng  ethereal  of  the  motiqg  tohid  t 
Alas !  to  critic  mobs,  the  studioas  hour 
That  won  new  treistires  to  thy  hoey'n  power; 
The  quicken'd  insist,  and  the  letter'd  wit. 
The  charm,  the  grace,  but  stamp  thee  more  unfit. 
Too  wide  thy  sesrdi  of  NatunTs  boundleas  lleldi 
One  image,  from  a  store  so  rich,  to  yield  ; 
And  8kill*d  in  every  passion^s  ebb  and  swdl. 
Too  well  thoa  know'it  ^  hearty-^Ho  pafait  it  welL 

fiow  have  I  seen  thee  befbd,  with  ieal  ontif^di 
0*er  the  warm  strain  in  glowing  hodr  intiq^d, 
P]eas*d  stiU,  tho'  Genius  smil'd  belbre,  to  diace 
Some  erring  shade,  or  add  fame  tempering  grace  I 
Ah  too  snooeaiftil,— hi^pier,  didst  tfaoo  por^ 
Not  lightest  qwta  to  toodi,  bat  sprinhfemore ! 
Then  haply,  when  thy  page  of  finilta  waa  ftiUi 

Some  partial  band  had  hafl'd  thee  of  thehr  sdiM ; 
And  praise  and  bteme  of  warring^  toqgaeB,  all  lottd. 

With  tery  noise  had  fore*d  tiiee  on  the  crowd. 

2F 
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But  thou^  whose  Bchool  is  Nature^  and  whme  an 
Whate*er  has  cliann*d  the  uiUTenal  hearty— 
Thy  dream  of  proudest  gloiy,  to  havo  won 
Of  all  some  beauty^  and  the  finiUa  of  Doo^— 
What  band  shall  hope  new  honovn  from  thy 
^yiiat  censor  fiercely  damn  thee  into  ftme  ? 
Crowds^  whose  doll  rapture  knows  not  to  dctact 
The  bounding  shade  of  beauty  and  deftcl. 
All  praising,  in  the  favourite  bards  they  boast. 
Or  best  remembering  what  had  glared  the  moat» 
Will  see  no  kindred  graces^  where  the  line 
Giyes  not  the  imag'd  whde^  they  deem'd  divine. 
Tho*  all  that  glows  in  Silius  grac*d  thy  lODgy 
Without  his  faults  ^twere  charmless  to  the  tfanng: 
Yet  thine  his  beauties  only  wouldst  thou  call? 
O  fool  I  His  blemishes  are  beauties  alL 


But  VAaE0*8  sneer  has  motives  more  snblimej*- 
Too  zealous  for  his  friend,  to  laud  his  rhyme. 
What  sin,  to  cherish  many  an  idle  lay. 
Where  powers  so  wondrous  would  be  thrown  away ! 

As  skilful  they,  whose  malice  knows  to  take 
A  holy  name,  and  sin  for  virtue's  sake,— 
Self-praising  prudes  of  purity,  so  nioCj 
That  lisping  innocence  to  thm  is  vice. 
In  love*s  coy  tale,  tho'  btthf ul  all,  aboie 
The  blushing  modesty  of  virgin  lovp. 
They  see,  and  mourn,  with  well-fie^'dKiief  dcwe» 
The  dangerous  sparklings  of  a  flame  impqre. 

• 
But  spiteful  pruderies  Man  miffki  Yainlj  ttj. 
If  lovelier  prudes'ne'cr  Join*d  the  wtUiBg  Ik. 
Who  knows  not  Maecia  ?-*Fond,  aa  talea  ^nUmij  . 
Of  her  dear  lord,  she  lov*d  him— in  hia  fijcnd. 
True,  *twas  but  scaodaL— None  to  Bench  or  Bar 
£*er  swore,  her  spousal  fondnesa  woni  ao  ftr  ;  u 

And  her  kind  husband,  who  shouU  know  Um  ha|^  ,v 
Still  clasps  his.Marcia  to  his  trusting  breast 
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But  nice  her  ?irtiie  new  ;— ^hat  cnmds  star 

Of  soOkM  puiQr  oft  find  la  her. 

One  mani^  •ohm  kickkn  ihymei  her  kei  h/Ahtn^U, 

MM,  liokj,  «i  dieir  gnde  poel'«  tho«|^: 

l^e  read,  tOl,  as  the  page  she  do«^  tuaaoLd^ 

**  Love/'  honid  '^  lo«e/'  is  liMir  YaS^  ikttw  Inmiid. 

Shock'd  by  that  lingle  syUable  to  dii«^ 

She  flung  the  whole  Tjle  vohune  in  ibcAe; 

Then  strode  in  conadona  pridp  of  acm^  Jtnd  }fent 

Fond  o'er  tl^  harp^  xhere  filial  beauty  leanty—- 

Pleas'^  atill  to  hear  tlmaA  kamAmr  liw  «ynl/mar 

The  i^iptoiieB  of  aome  iiuhionaUe  1001^ 
Where  each  ^ewatrain  mu  reeoiri  of.a,]aaib 
And  all  was  panting;,  flj^wiag,  tfaxobhing-bi^ 
Such  perils  wait*  tiU  Faahion  atamp  fine  line. 
How  many  Qumiqb,  VAB»aa»  iSijktiQi^  thine  i 

Yet  O I  wh?i^  oQnicioiis  how  thj  }yve  ezceU'd^ 
Thou  aeest  the  meed,  it  proudly  cam'd^  withheldty 
In  that  stem  hour,  if  in  thy  Ji^art  fhall  rise 
Scorn  of  the  fool,  and  hatred  c£  the  wiaQ» 
Quick  chaoe  them  fix>m  thy  bveaat  1  Let  hope's  mistake 
For  Man  noiiarsher  colder  thought  awake; 
Nor^  with  the  hpmage  of  4  quick-paat  day, 
Loae  the  kind  joy,— which  glofy  ixmld  not  jay ! 

And  dombt  not  ihine  ihe  rtdnmph  1 -fioan  ;aMl  ptm» 
Years^  wheQ  ev'n  baQed  Envy  ahall^  dQmb> 
And  Faahiail's  Ietter'did«Teay--^l3iatinii8taAom 
Gr  acom^^Hheod  Iradly  where  diey  .aeawL'd^iafiraBr 
High  aouls,  that  lear*d  Aot  o'er  thy  p^  lo,m4^ 
Shall  wide  proclaim  the  tender  joy  they  felt ; 
And  thonsanda  there  shall  gaxe,  and  thousands  atiH, 
And  ereiyeye  shall  glow,  and  he*t  ahall  thitt;-^ 
.More  sure  thy  away,  thaQ  if,  with  earlier  nam^ 
Kind  smiles  had  sdPtly.nur&*d  thee  into  fame. 
Dandled,  cai^ess'd,  the  fondlifig  of  renown 
Thfaiks  all  is  fauldess,  iHiere  he  seas  no  Unmrn, 
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Repeats  each  error,  and  as  yean  adTflSoe, 
Makes  habit  what  was  cawleomcsi  <r  diMKt  ^ 
Bot  he,  for  whom  no  flattery  twines  iht  bayi^ 
Whose  stubborn  worth  must  work  ifa  way  t» 
Marks,  with  anxe  skill,  where  Gensne^fiing  woakl 
And  learns  to  merit  move, — aa  Hvoafd 


Wait  ihen,-'-«nd,  eooaekroaof  Ay  ffanm  ftfte^ 
0 1  not  with  svUen  wrath  impatient  wait; 
But  mildly  tr8nqm},--4f,  in  wonder  bora. 
Rise  at  the  world's  neglect  a  moment**  aoon^-— 
Think, — and  a  gentler  mood  while  Joy  iaspinn^ 
Of  sons,  that  soon  shall  love  thee,  lore  die  aina! 

What  though  the  brook,  whidi  yet  no  nmnda  swtO, 
Glides  darkling  'twixt  the  boo|^  that  ardi  die  dell» 
Whose  pebbles,  erer  murmuring,  seem  to  rvtt. 
As  if  their  little  brawl  could  check  the  mift, 
Think'st  thou,  when  chill-embower*d  the  wateia 
They  ne'er  shall  gHtter  to  the  brightening  son? 
Look  onward  I — In  the  opening  vale  moie  fidr. 
The  gloom  has  Tanish'd,*but  die  stream  b  Uwie. 
It  spreads  for  erer.— Where  it  smfling  glewa. 
Age  after  age  shall  bless  it  as  it  flows  ^^ 
In  one  pure  image  to  its  bosom  giv^ 
Earth**  blooms,  and  all  the  aomy  pomp  of  Bsvr^ 


It  is  delightfal  to  witness  the  cahn 
with  which  Dr.  Brown  anticipates  the  fione  whidb 
though  he  was  not  in  this  world  to  esqoffWmtoh^ 
The  image  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem 
to  me  to  be  exquisitely  pathetii^  and  fbece 
moral  sublimity  in  the  noble  spirit  with 
he  repels  the  intrusion  of  sooni  and 
and  expresses  his  conviction  of  the  sufaataBtid 
benefit  that  he  had  derived  from  the  seroeitjtfi 
injustice  of  his  contemporaries.    In  reading  thb 
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poem^  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
lines  of  the  noble  Snrrejr  upon  his  friend  Wyatt, 
with  which  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter : 

Wyatt  Tcsteth  hete,  that  quick  could  nerer  rest : 
Wliose  heavenl J  gifiti  increate^  by  disdain ; 

And  virtue  tank  dbe  de^er  in  bit  breatt : 
Such  profit  he  wf  envy  could  obtain. 


!  »     .      » 


f       ■* 


r  . 

r  .■  -  .  ■  :  •       •  t 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DEATH  AND  CHARACTEB. 


In  the  summer  of  181 9^  after  spending  a  tew 
days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  with 
his  much  valued  friend  Mr.  Reddie,  he  went  to 
London,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long  eon- 
tinue.  Upon  his  return,  he  paid  his  last  Tisit  to 
Dunkeld,  with  which  he  was  still  more  ddi^|^ 
ed  than  he  had  ever  previously  been*  He  v^ 
solved  to  spend  a  part  of  every  future  wmnng 
there.  While  there,  he  began  his  Text  Book*  ai 
appears  from  the  following  letter. 

To  Mr.  p.  Neill. 

Invar,  SepL  aOA. 

My  Dear   Neill, — ^I  send  a  little 
or  two  of  MS.  to  make  a  beginning  in  ntj 
book,  that  I  may  not  return  to  Edinbuj^ 
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oat  a  aiogle  8heet,-^thoiigii  alas  my  stock  of  pen- 
manship is  but  little  increased  since  I  came  here. 
The  rain  is  now  come  on,  and  I  may  do  better. 

If  you  have  room  then,  at  press,  will  you 
give  me  a  comer  of  it  for  a  single  sheet,  and 
send  the  proof  here  if  you  jpeceive  no  instruction 
to  the  contrary.  I  mean  to  puUish  at  present 
<mly  that  first  part  of  my  course  which  I  call  the 
**  Physiology  of  the  Mind,**  whidi  words  may 
Mrre  for  the  running  title  of  the  whole,  after  the 
Introduction.  The  Introduction  is  to  be  printed 
exactly  like  the  rest,  with  the  same  types  and 
apaces ;  as  there  will  be  a  Prefisiee  also  to  be  di»- 
tisguished  from  it,  by  some  change  of  that  kind. 
I  have  not  Stewart's  Outlines  fay  me ;  but  I  think 
the  pages  may  be  made  like  his,  with  any  chaagie^ 
however,  which  you  may  think  proper. 

We  had  a  yery  pleasant  little  excursion  the 
olimr  day  to  Taymouth  and  the  Falls  of  Monesf. 
See  what  it  is  to  come  to  a  beautiful  country  tat 
the  purpose  of  writing  a  text  book!  O  thaj^ 
metapbysiioi  were  like  botany,  that  ime  cooli 
work  at  it  by  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivm^ 
or  woods,  and  on  the  green  sides  of  vales  and 
hillocks. 

If  you  send  me  a  sheet,  do  not  let  it  com? 
without  a  few  lines  firom  yourself.  Think  how 
ignorant  we  have  grown  by  this  time  of  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  city,  and  have  compassion,  I  bcjg» 
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on  poor  rustics,  who  all  beg  to  be  Idndljr 
bered  to  you. 

Yours  most  tnily, 

Thos.  Brown.* 


In  the  end  of  autumn  he  retumsd  to 
burgh  in  high  health  and  spirits^  and 
marked  by  every  person  who  saw  hiin^  to 
look  unusually  well.  As  for  many  KMOiDB.k 
was  anxious  that  his  Outlines  should  speedily  bt 
published,  he  engaged  in  the  work  with  giwt 
ardour.  His  method  of  preparing  it  wb8»  not  to 
satisfy  himself  with  a  cold  and  formal 
tion  of  the  heads  of  his  lectures,  but  to- 
distinct  subject,  whether  it  occupied  one -or 
lectures,  or  was  discussed  in  a  part  of  a  kqtnik 
and  to  conceive  himself  speaking  to  one  of  kh 
pupils,  and  endeavouring,  in  as  short  a 
possible,  to  convey  an  idea  of  hia^ 
Those  who  consider  the  abstract  aaflnm  af  Iha 
points  he  had  thus  to  discuss,  will  ymMaknM 
once  that  his  work  must  have  reqvinAft'tHf. 
great  effort  of  thought.  ;  f  (f 


•.' 


*  I  have  introduced  thi»  letter  chieflj 
intimacy  that  tub^ted  between  the  individiial  tD  iHmb  Wbi^ 
dregaed,  and  the  writer  of  it.    The  irti^SMcfl  mriilMt|;  '< 
tensiTe  information,  and  general  worth  of  Mr.  Niiq, 
highest  place  in  Dr.  Brown'a  rtfsud.    I  hope  tUi 


vidual  will  excuse  me  for  thus  intiodudng  hia  naaa^  n^  ^jMf 
ing  that  the  pleasure  of  his  acquainUnce  is  one  of  the  aiay  wK 
^ts  I  derived  from  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Brown. 
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A  few  dajTfr  before  the  GbriBtmas  holidajre  b» 
tdt  ratker  unwdl.    During  the  holidays  he  cobl* 
fined  himself  to  tlie  honee,  and  was  in  hopes 
that,  by  taking  care  of  his  health,  he  would 
be  able  to  meet  with  his  class  at  their  termina- 
tion.   His  only  complaint  at  this  time  wai  what 
he  seldom  ftuled  to  be  affected  with  wb^i  com- 
posing, quidoQkess  of  pulse^  and  a  feeling  of  weak* 
ness.    In  such  drcmnstanees,  kmng  a  littie  Mood 
had  been  known  to  do  him  good,  and  his  sisters 
were  very  axixiotts  that  he  afaeuld  again  makv 
trial  of  this  remedy ;.  but  the  fear  that  it  migl^ 
keep  him  a  few  days  longer  from  his  duties  de^ 
terred  him.    At  the  end  of  the  holidays,  he  oo»« 
tinned  neariy  in  the  same  state^  and  delayed  ke^ 
taring  for  a  few  days.    When  he  again  met  his 
dass,  his  lecture*  unfortunately  happened  to  be 
one  whieh  always  touted  in  him  a  great  deal  of 
emotion.     Indeed,  many  of  his  lectures  affected 
him  so  much,  that  be  found  it  difficult  to  cooo- 
ceal  from  his  pupils  what  he  felt.   When  he  Dead 
any  thing  that  contained  sublime  moral  senti* 
ments,  or  any  thing  very  tender,  he  never  felled 
to  be  much  moved.    The  lecture  to  which  I  at 
present  refer,  is  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
printed  work ;  and  those  who  recollect  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  always  recited  the  very  affecting 
lines  from  Beattie's   Hermit,   will  not  wonder 
that  some  who  attended  his  last  course  should 

» 

*  Lecture  xxxv. 
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conceive  that  the  emotion  he  diqilajred  anMHtftom 
a  foreboding  of  his  own  approaching  diHolii^ 
tion. 

Tis  nighty  and  the  landscape  ii  lordj  no  OMiie: 
I  maam,  but,  ye  woodlanda,  I  moan  not  te  Jon; 
For  mora  is  approachiBg,  your  dbarma  t»  wmiOK% 
Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance^  and  ^tteri^g  witb  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo  bloMom  wUI  «fCb 
Bat  when  ghall  Spring  yiail  the  nonlderiDg  «n? 
O I  when  shall  it  daum  <m  the  nigki  of  the  grane  9 


This  was  the  last  lecture  he  ever  deliveredL 

He  had  not  yet  allowed  a  physician  to  be  sent 
for.  As  he  had  often  been  in  the  same  state  be^ 
fore,  he  apprehended  no  particular  danger.  What 
Dr.  Gregory  saw  him,  he  did  not  think  his  cam 
alarming,  and  ordered  nothing  but  thatheshonli 
keep  himself  quiet,  and  not  go  out.  On  the  da^ 
after  this  restriction,  he  wrote  the  toSkfwbk^ 
note. 

To  Dr.  Greoort. 

M  Y  Dear  Sir, — As  you  would  not  alknr  pifli 
think  of  lecturing  this  week,  may  I  b^  yoo  totdv 
the  trouble  of  intimating  your  opinion  to, 
I  know  that,  to  any  one  else,  with  as  £ew 
moments  in  a  well-filled  day  as  you  hovsb  Ail 
would  be  a  very  impertinent  request.  But  I  hm 
learned  by  long  habit  to  rely  so  fully  on  yw 
friendly  kindness,  that  I  fear  I  have  begun  ll 
think  it  an  impossible  thing  to  intrude  on  it 


Mttjr  I  beg  youy  ttt  the  som*  UBae»  to  state  to 
my  yomig  Monl  nilloec^ers,  how  much  I  re- 
gret 00  fiqparatioii^  and  what  dotiMe  eBjoyment 
of  health  I  shall  feel  in  beuig  enaUed  to  return 
to  the  official  dsticB  tikat  eoimect  me  with  them. 
That  I  am.  under  jaax  eai^  will»  I  am  sm^,  be 
oonsidered  by  theon  as  a  good  omen  of  my  retom 
being  the  qieedier* 

With  best  v^ardif. 

Ever  Tomrs  fidthfuUy, 

Thos.  Brown. 

79,  Princi^s  Street, 
Jan.  17. 

The  rq^ret  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  dass,  and  his  anxiety  to  get 
a  person  appointed  *  to  read  his  lectures,  injured 
him  greatly. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  he  went  a  few 
miles  out  of  town,  to  the  coimtry  house  of  his 
much  valued  friend  Dr.  diaries  Stuart.  The 
change  was  for  a  few  days  attended  with  favour- 
able effects.  The  weadier  was  at  that  time 
very  mild,  he  thought  himself  rather  better,  and 
great  hopes  ware  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
But,  alas !  these  hopes  were  soon  dispelled.  The 
mildness  of  the  season  was  but  of  brief  conti- 

*  Tho  getitlenian  appointed  wm  the  late  Ifr.  John  Stewart, 
for  whom  Pr.  Brown  entertained  a  h%h  eateem. 
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nuance.  A  dreadful  stonn  8acceeded»  wiflilriivy 
£b11s  of  snow.  The  effect  upon  his  foMb  ftone 
was  immediate;  and  from  this  time  his  faeaidiM- 
pidly  declined. 

It  was  while  he  was  here  that  I  sMTt  ftr 

the  last  time,  my  ever-lamented  firiend.     Hie  ti^ 

riety  of  my  avocations  had,  ahont  this  period,p00» 

vented  me  from  enjoying  so  mudi  of  his 

on  former  occasions ;  and  indeed,  since  the 

mencement  of  our  acquaintance,  there  never  hid 

been  a  season  in  which  I  had  been  so  sddom 

with  him.    The  last  time  I  had  seen  him  he 

in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  anfl 

more  than  usually  sanguine  in   regaid  to  flto 

completion  of  his  Physiology,  with  whidi  he^ 

busily  engaged.    Since  that,  I  had  heard 

that  he  was  unwell,  without  the  remolert  Usa 

that  his  complaints  were  dangerous,  and  I  Ufe 

no  words  to  express  my  feelings  what  I  cstated 

his  apartment. 


Vidi  egomet  <farr»  granier  cmcmm  dokn 
Peciora,  in  aUtrhu  mom  rnnquam  Inito 
Et  languere  0cyhi  Mi,  ei  paBeaeert 
Fuitum,  quo  wmquam  Pietoi  nisi 
AltuM  amor  Vert,  et  purum  spirabai  Hi 


. .  • 


I  found  him  in  bed ;  and  there  was  sometUag 
iu  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  in  the  ezprssrios 
of  his  countenance  altogether,  that  at  the  viiiy 
first  look  irresistibly  impressed  upon  me  fStH 
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tlnere  ww  nothing  more  to  hope.  There  wu  no 
llisgiior  however  in  his  eye.  His  five  was  pidi^ 
his  cheeks  ezeessivdjr  sunk;  but,  amidst  the 
death  of  every  other  feature,  his  eyes  had  alji 
their  former  mild  intdligence. 

As,  ttpon  a  fimner  ooeasioB,  he  had  derived 

gp^t  benefit  firom  a  viijrage  to  IjoanBm^  his  »^ 

^Ai^  advisers  were  nrgentwith  him  to  tvjr.the 

flEkct  of  it  immediately,  and,  as  soon  aa  the  aeft- 

son  allowed,  to  remove  to  a  milder  dimatt. 

<«  They  want  me,''  said  he»  with  a  tone  of  voiee 

4^  which  sorrow  and  scnnethiiig  almost  iqpiamieii- 

jg^g  to  ^Issatisfaetion  wore  eoiyoined,  ^^  they  wasil; 

jffi^  to  go  to  liondon,  and  then  spend  the  summer 

Jin  Leghorn,  and  a  thousand  other  horrid  places  ;r 

^d  then,  after  a  pauses  and  with  an  altered  tow 

c^  voice  and  eapressitm of  conntenance, fucliap 

iparked  his  allowance  for  human  nature,  and  eti 

.the  same  time  that  he  was  stating  an  interesting 

truth,  he  added,  ^  'tis  very  difficult  to  convinee 

them  that  there  is  such  a  disease  as  the  love  qf 

one's  country :  many  peoj^  really  canm^t  be  made 

to  comjNrehend  if    He  then  proceeded,  with  a 

languid  and  melancholy  smile,  *^  but  there  m  mf^ 

,a  disease-— 

Nneio  qua  naiale  tobtm  duleedme  ccqpios 
Duett,  et  immemiores  wm  sinit  tste  tuL 

Man  einU^^ow  simply  and  beautifully  eaqprss- 
sive — it  will  not  let  us  forget  it !" 
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I  shall  always  consider  it  as  a  vahuAte  pnof 
0f  his  confidence  and  friendship,  that  at  tluB  iSmt 
he  intrusted  to  me  the  superintendeaee  of  As 
printing  of  the  sheets  that  remained  of  liis  Pl^- 
siology. 

In  a  very  few  days  I  again  waited  vpon  Mq, 
when  I  found  him  aome'vdiat  better,  aad 
conveisation  with  him,  of  the  most 
nature ;  but,  being  entirdy  xxmfidentiM,  k  is 
for  publication. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the  monl^ 
ing  of  his  departure  for  Lond<»«  He  had  le- 
quested  me  to  draw  out  an  advertisenMBt  to  ||t^ 
fix  to  his  work,  stating  the  cause  of  its  ajppeari^ 
in  an  ui^nished  state.  I  mestianed  tihBl»  tit 
many  leasons,  I  fihould  prefier  the  aotka  toesiM 
from  himself:  and  seeing  me  faave  m  ^oidl  III 
my  hand,  he  raised  himself  upon  his  bedt 
upon  his  arm,  and,  after  a  mratient** 
noaneed  the  Icmg  sentence  which  la  |till  %tM  lb 
his  Tolimie,  as  ^fest  as  I  isould  take  ft  &f#ii; -litf 
without  a  sii^  fdterafion.  After  Ml^  die  la-, 
ttfview  was  too  sad  to  be  protracted,  aslnMlIk 
lieavy  heart  I  %ade  him  farewell.  "'. 

I  had  not  left  the  house  many  minntat^  likii 
I  recollected  that,  in  the  sadness  of  oorpartiBy  Ifr 
terview,  and  in  the  variety  of  matten  we  htA  la 
speak  upon,  there  was  one  subject  that  had  hsM 
neglected.  As  he  was  mnch  exhausted  %dbt$% 
left  him,  I  felt  the  utmost  reluetanee  in 
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again  disturbii^  him.  As  I  entered  slowly,  and 
evien  unwiUin^y  into  the  room,  his  sister  drew 
aside  his  curtain,  and  apprised  him  of  say  return* 
When  he  lifted  up  his  eye,  I  thought  there  might 
be  a  little  surprise,  or,  at  least,  that  there  would 
be  kiqvdry.  But  I  did  inju^ce  to  his  friend-* 
ship.  A  kind  smile  eptead  itself  over  his  Ian* 
g^d  ooimtenance,  and  in  a  soft  and  tender  tooe 
of  voice,  which  in  all  circumstances  was  affecting, 
bat  then  altogether  overcoming,  he  said,  **  I  am 
glad  to  have  another  look  of  you."  It  was 
at^nely  a  look.  I  spoke  a  single  sentence,  heard 
U.  opinioii,  and  hurried  away. 

Even  naw^  I  cannot  think  of  this  sad  sqmre* 
tioa  without  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and  I  shall  ever 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  pain* 
fill  lessons  with  which  Providence  has  visited  me. 
'  At^wo  o'clodc  on  the  same  day  he  set  out  lor 
Xeith.  Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  attended  him  dur«- 
ing  his  last  illness,  saw  him  on  board,  and  was 
omch  affiBCted  upon  parting  with  him*  t 

Till  the  ship  ^urived  in  the  river,  he  was  adbia 
t»  ait  on  deck  a  few  hours  «very  >day.  The  nume 
motion  there  was  in  the  vessel  he  felt  Inmself 
the -easier. 

When  he  arrived  iu  town.  Dr.  Baillie  and  fir. 
Scudamore  were  sent  for.  Willi  the  latter  he 
was  intimately  acquainted,  with  the  former  slight- 
ly. He  also  sent  for  his  young  friend,  Dr. 
George  Gregory,  nephew  to  the  late  Dr.  Gregory 
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of  Eklinburgh,  with  whom  he  had  hrei^ 
ing  the  time  Dr.  Brown  was  oomifictod  widi 
him.  The  kindness  with  whidi  this  Toy  end* 
lent  individual  watched  over  Dr.  Brawn  froat  tte 
moment  he  arrived  in  London,  made  an  hagwa* 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witneand  it 
which  cannot  be  forgotten.  When  hia 
remarked  to  Dr.  Brown  the  tender,  and 
and  unwearied  attentions  of  his  jroong  frieiily  ta 
would  say,  **  You  know  how  often  I  have  frii 
you  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is.'' 

His  medical  friends  thought  it  would  be 
for  him,  on  account  of  the  air,  to  go  to 
ton,  and  for  a  few  days  he  did  seem  a  little  fcst- 
ter :  motion  never  failed  to  do  him  good.  BH 
nothing  now  could  permanently  retard  the  griN 
grass  of  his  disease.  Every  thing  diafc  ekB'iii 
medicine  could  devise  was  tried  in  vain  z  4tj^  w* 
ter  day  he  became  weaker. 

One  painful  part  of  his  complaint  ateai 
the  want  of  sleep.     He  never  eqjoyeA 
than  an  hour  of  rest  at  a  time^  and  mSHitlfk^^ 
much.    Every  thing  that  he  took  to  n 
sleep  disagreed  with  him.  '  '^'^' 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  illneaa  telriidilr 
was  heard  to  utter  a  complaint.  GcUleWlii 
ever  was,  sickness  and  pain  made  him  adil  IMI 
so»  His  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  the  dtaMb 
which  his  illness  occasioned  to  thoae  w^  #Ml 
dear  to  him.  ••''*^*1 
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After  he  became  unable  to  sit  up  he  was  car* 
ried  to  the  drawing-room  every  forenoon,  where 
he  lay  upon  a  sopha  for  a  few  hours.  He  thought 
himself  much  refreshed  by  this.  On  the  mom«- 
ing  before  his  death  he  wished  to  be  carried  into 
the  drawing-room  before  breakfast.  He  had  suf- 
fered much  during  the  night,  but  upon  his  being 
removed  he  seemed  considerably  relieved.  When 
Dr.  Gregory  called  about  twelve,  he  was  able  td 
converse  with  him  even  cheerfully,  and  Dr.  Gre- 
gory thought  him  better  than  he  had  seen  him  for 
some  time.  Soon  after  his  physician  left  him  he 
hecame  rather  faint,  and  got  a  little  wine,  whicjfi 
3eemed  to  revive  him  for  a  moment,  though  he 
was  still  very  low.  His  head  was  raised  that  he 
might  cough  with  more  ease,  and  in  this  state  he 
breathed  his  last.  This  was  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  of  the  second  of  April,  1820. 

His  remains  were  put  into  a  leaden  cofiBn,  and 
laid,  as  was  his  wish,*  beside  those  of  his  father 
and  mother. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  general  and 
deep  feeling  of  regret  was  excited. — The  death 
of  a  man  of  high  endowments  must  always  be  a 
subject  of  mournful  reflection.  Besides  the  losd 
to  society, — ^the  only  abiding  cause  perhaps  of  re- 
gret,— there  is  a  more  aflFecting,  and  it  might  al- 
most be  said,  a  more  disinterested  grief,  in  the 
contrast  between  the  exercise  of  those  energies 

•  Sec  Note  P. 
2  G 
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that  seemed  to  raise  their  possessor  above  the  lot 
of  our  feeble  nature,  and  the  extinction  of 
all  in  that  sad  fate  which  unites  the     ^ 
the  lowest  in  humbling  fellowship. 

Nee  quidquam  tihi  prodett 
ASrioi  tentasse  dmnos,  animoqne  roiumdmm 
Percurriite  poUim,  morUurom 

Sad  however  as  the  death  of  a  man  of  gemv 
must  always  be,  it  may  be  attended  with  drcnm- 
stances  that  excite  a  more  than  usual  tendenmi 
of  sorrow ;  and  Dr.  Brown  himself  has»  ifiA 
eloquence  that  may  almost  be  deemed  prophetic; 
described  the  feelings  that  his  own  death  excUad 
in  all  those  who  knew  any  thing  of  what  he  had 
projected.  "  When  we  survey,**  says  he»  in  a  pie- 
fatory  notice  to  one  of  his  poems,  ^all  which  the  kit 
illness  has  left  of  one  whose  youthful  spirit  had  al- 
ready dared  to  form  splendid  conceptions  whiA 
were  never  to  be  realized,  and  contrast  with  iriiat 
we  see  the  honours  which  a  few  years  mii^have 
given,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  fed  aa  if 
much  more  than  life  had  been  lost :  and  tile 
pire  of  death  seems  to  have  a  fearful 
over  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  whfit 
are  thus  led  to  consider  how  precarional^  8iil|iect 
to  it  has  been  the  glory  of  names  which  aigea  hafs 
transmitted  to  ages  with  increasing  veneratiaikTr 
a  glory  that,  surviving  the  ruins  of  the  mijIitifBt 
empires,  seemed  the  least  perishable  of  aD  tte 
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frail  possessions  of  which  our  still  frailer  mor- 
ialily  is  proud."  *  Applicable,  however,  as  these 
striking  reflections  must  appear  to  his  own  me^ 
lancholy  fate,  they  luckily  are  not  entirely  ap- 
plicable. Though  Dr.  Brown  died  too  soon, 
both  for  his  usefulness  and  his  fame,  he  lived 
long  enough  at  least  **  to  realize  some  of  his  con- 
ceptions,'' and  though  these  may  form  but  a 
small  proportion,  either  in  brilliancy  or  in  value, 
to  those  that  he  had  not  embodied,  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  his  name  in  lasting  remembrance, 
and  will  be  a  permanent  record  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  genius,  and  his  virtues.  His  Lec- 
tures too,  were  fortunately  left,  as  has  been  seen^ 
in  such  a  state  as  to  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
preserve  his  reputation.  Still,  however,  no  one 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  difference  between 
eloquence  that  is  intended  to  be  delivered,  and 
eloquence  that  is  meant  for  the  press,  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  very  different  and  more  perfect 
form  in  which  he  himself,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  brought  his  views  before  the  public.  With 
all  the  value  therefore  that  is  attached  to  every 
production  of  Dr.  Brown's,  when  we  think  of  the 
great  works  he  had  in  contemplation,  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  not  to  feel  that  all  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  can  be  compared  bUt  to  some  of  those 
magnificent  edifices  projected  by  mighty  architects, 

*  Poetical  Works,  vcJ.  ii.  p.  99,  9d  terici. 
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which  were  prevented  from  being  fiiUy  ooai]^etod 
by  hostile  invasion,  and  which  now  stand  eiidsf- 
ing  monuments  of  the  majesty  of  human  gcBiUk 
and  of  the  vanity  of  human  ambitioin. 

I  might  here  introduce  many  eztmcts  from  kU 
ters  received  by  Dr.  Brown's  surviving  friends  af- 
ter his  death.  I  shall  confine  myself^  however,  to 
the  following  very  affecting  passages  from  two  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Erskine  to  Dr.  Robert  Andenoiu 

<'  Bombay,  26^i  AugMMt^  18iO. 

♦        «        «        « 

*^  Eight  days  ago,  I  saw  in  the  newapfl^en  t 
notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  BrowOy  it 
Brompton,  in  the  42d  year  of  hia  age.  Yon  anj 
imagine  how  such  an  unexpected  and  griewii 
event  affected  me^  I  fear  that  polmomuy  eoai- 
plaints  and  weakness  of  the  chest  have  famred 
fatal  to  the  first  metaphysician^  and  one  ef  the 
best  men  of  our  times.  The  extent  of'vy  frir 
vate  loss  I  cannot  express.  For  seven  and  twai^ 
years  he  has  been  my  most  affectionate  and  valasd 
friend.  He  loved  me  beyond  mj  deflert%  •and  tti 
loss  of  him  alters  all  my  proapecta  of  home.  & 
occupied  a  large  space  in  them  all,  and  nonaflM 
supply  the  void.  Whether  I  may  ever  reviMt-Ae 
land  of  my  fathers,  or  not,  none  can  tell ;  bat  ia 
all  my  plans  of  study,  in  my  summer  ramUflb 
and  my  Christmas  gaieties,  I  lodced  fbrwaid  to 
him  as  my  guide  and  companion.    Thqr 
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tor  the  momenty  worthless  and  insipid  wheve^he 
cannot  be.  He  has  i^len»  too^  at  a-  deplorable 
moment.  It  was  only  in  December  last  that  I 
read  the  third  edition  of  his  Cause  and  Effect, 
and  wrote  him  an  opinion  of  it»  which  he  can 
never  read.  It  seems  to  me  a  splendid  woilc, 
which,  I  maysa^f  puts  metaphysics  on  a  new 
footing.  He  had  opened  by  it  a  full  career  for 
his  genius  in  the  field  in  which  he  was  best  fitted 
to  shine,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  works  which 
he  announces  in  it  cannot  now  be  repaired,  either 
to  the  world,  or  to  his  own  fame.  Some  of  the 
notes  to  his  Cause  and  Effect  settle,  in  the  most 
masterly  way,  questions  that  for  ages  had  been 
a  subject  of  contention  among  philosophers.  I 
long  to  hear  more  of  the  melancholy  event  that 
tore  him  away  from  his  friends  and  his  rising 
reputation.  I  feel  his  departure  as  a  sad  de- 
rangement to  all  my  future  plans  and  prospects. 
Quimdo  uUum  inveniam  parem  !  A  long  fare- 
weU." 

''  Vlih  Mof,  18S1. 
**  Scotland  cannot  soon  expect  to  see  again 
such  a  metaphysician,  nor  I  such  a  firiend*.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  Brown,  and  not  to  ad- 
mire and  love  him.  I  am  vexed  to  think-  how 
remiss  I  was  in  my  intercourse  with  him  for 
many  years.  I  vainly  trusted  to  walking  down 
the  hill  of  life  with  him,  and  to  lingering  wUh 
him  among  the  scries  that  we  had  enjoyed  in 
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ascending  it.  Had  he  no  firiend  on  the  spot  wllB 
could  trace  a  short  memorial  of  his  life,  his  li» 
lents  and  virtues  before  his  last  publication  ?  I 
wrote  him  two  letters  rather  longer  than  vnal 
not  long  before  his  death.  The  third  editkn  of 
his  book  I  had  not  leisure  to  read  till  just  at  As 
time  I  last  wrote  him.  It  seems  to  me  the  crara 
of  modem  metaphysics." 

Dr.  Brown  was  in  height  rather  above  tti 
middle  size,  about  five  feet  nine  inches ;  hia  dvit 
broad  and  round ;  his  hair  bro¥m ;  hia  feafeons 
regular;  his  forehead  large  and  prominent;  lui 
eyes  dark  grey,  well  formed  with  very  long  ef^ 
lashes,  which  gave  them  a  very  pleasing  and  soft 
expression : 

his  eye  Wit  keen. 
With  Bweetness  mix'd. 

His  nose  might  be  said  to  be  a  imxUm  oi'  Ite 
Grecian  and  Roman,  and  his  mouth  and  lUnboSB 
a  very  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Booui* 
parte  family.    The  expression  of  his  ooontenanoi. 
altogether  was  that  of  calm  reflection. 

The  very  excellent  engraving  by  WalkMV  W^ 
fixed  to  this  volume,  is  from  a  painting  by  Wil- 
son in  1806,  which  was  thought  at  the  time  tobt 
a  very  striking  likeness. 

All  Dr.  Brown's  habits  were  simple, 
studious,  and  domestic.     He  could  not  he 
au  early  riser  ;  but  neither  did  he  indulge  in  IfeB 
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late  hours  too  common  among  literary  men.  He 
seldom  studied  before  breakfast^  which  took  place 
commonly  about  eight,  but  read  any  light  work ; 
or  in  summer,  when  the  weather  was  farourable, 
took  a  short  walk.  He  never  composed  immedi* 
ately  after  taking  exercise,  as  he  thought  his 
ideas  less  clear  then.  His  time  for  writing  was 
commonly  from  breakfast  till  about  two  or  three ; 
when,  if  the  day  was  fine,  he  walked  out  till  the 
kour  of  dinner,  which  was  about  four.  Between 
dinner  and  tea  he  conversed,  or  read  what  requir- 
ed little  exertion  of  mind.  He  thought  there 
was  something  in  the  time  of  day,  independently 
of  any  other  cause,  that  was  unfavourable  to 
mental  exertion.  About  seven  he  began  again 
his  severer  studies,  and  continued  at  his  desk  till 
ten  or  eleven.  In  the  two  periods  that  he  chose 
for  his  severer  studies,  he  conceived  that  we  are 
both  intellectually  and  physically  stronger  than 
at  any  other.  These  circumstances  are  minute ; 
but  no  student  will  think  them  too  minute.  That 
we  may  be  physically  strongest  in  the  morning  is 
very  probable,  and  that  there  are  certain  species  of 
mental  labour,  (such,  tor  example,  as  depend  upon 
arrangement  and  dispatch,)  for  which  we  may  be 
then  best  fitted,  I  would  also  admit ;  but,  for  all 
that  depends  upon  the  finer  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  where  any  thing  original  is  aimed  at,  the 
evening,  as  I  conceive,  is  incomparably  more  fa- 
vourable.   In  this  (pinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
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experience  of  an  eminent  friend  of  Dr.  Browiif  ivbtv 
connects  a  faithful  attention  to  what  is  called  tha- . 
business  of  life  with  the  habits  of  a  phfloaopher^^ 
It  may  be  allowed,  however,  that  much  depends . 
upon  the  constitution  aud  habits  of  differettt  mfii; 
viduals.  -; 

Even  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy.  Dr.  BiWBi 
was  most  fastidious  in  every  thing  he  wnte 
This  early  habit  of  accuracy  enabled  him  sftnR 
wards  to  write  with  great  correctness^  even  whM, 
he  had  little  time  for  premeditation.  , 

While  he  was  attending  the  university  Imi  imt 
vented  for  himself  a  method  of  writing  k&  dKSfr 
hand.      He  generally  wrote  every   thiag.  fint 
in  that  character;  afterwards  he  extended  iiJII- 
the  common  character,  and  laid  it  aside  for  spSM* 
time.    He  then  read  it  occasionally,.in4ldag  soAm 
corrections  as  suggested  themselves;  sad  wiwi  '^ 
he  had  brought  it  to  the  state  that  satJsfisij.Jw.  r 
own  taste,  he  made  out  apoth^  oqpf  fig^dis  ^ 
press.  ^  i-ii 

He  seldom  read  any  of  his  worics  to  ataniapw'i 
before  publishing  them.  With  the  irKi?t;ptiw  ttif 
his  answer  to  Darwin,  and  some  of  his  si^iitl 
poems,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  read  aaf.iC:? 
his  works  but  to  the  members  of  his  own  flnaiH|l  >< 
To  his  mother  and  sisters  he  read  every  thii^  Jj|«*> 
wrote — often  more  than  once.  And  I  hsp^iih* 
may  be  excused  for  mentioning  that  I  was 
de^ed  as  one  of  this  domestic  circle.     His 
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for  BOt  reading  his  works  to  his  acquaintance^, 
proceeded,  I  think,  from  the  fear  that  they  might 
feel  hurt  if  he  did  not  adopt  their  suggestions. 
He  had  sufficient  confidence  in  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced, tliat  he  would  not  puUish  any  thing  yery 
absurd*  He  was,  however,  far  from  being  averse 
to  criticism,  though  he  never  courted  it. 

His  corrections  upon  his  own  manuscripts  wei'e 
numerous  before  he  sent  them  to  press,  but  into 
the  proof  sheets  he  seldom  introduced  any  change 
except  such  as  the  mistakes  of  the  compositors 
ipendered  indispensable. 

Dr.  Brown's  whole  happiness  was  at  home  and 
in  his  study.  No  person  could  have  a  grater 
4islikje  to  visiting.  When  he  found  himself 
again  in  his  own  house  in  the  evening,  he  often 
ioid,  **  We  have  had  a  pleasant  party,  but  thank 
heaven  I  am  home."  This  could  not  have  been 
supposed  by  those  who  saw  him  in  company,  as 
}da  manners  were  often  exceedingly  sprightly. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  he  allowed  himself  only  two  days  a- 
week  for  going  abroad.  The  last  winter  oi  his 
life  he  did  not  accept  any  invitations.  A  ser- 
yant  who  was  long  with  him  said  that  "  his 
master  had  always  a  happy  face,  but  that  it  never 
looked  so  happy  as  when  he  was  coming  in  at  his 
own  door." 

His  love  of  Scotland  was  so  strong  that  the  idea 
f)f  leaving  it  for  any  length  of  time  was  painful  to 
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him.  He  had  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  tholM 
guage,  aiid  thought  he  excelled  more  in  mdioy  i| 
than  in  almost  any  thing  he  did.  He  wm  aUe  to 
adapt  his  voice,  in  the  most  pleaaing  ani  tldlfid 
manner,  to  every  variety  of  the  diaraeier.  He 
had  innumerable  old  ballads  by  heart,  whidi  ke 
repeated  and  sung  in  his  own  fiEUOnily  in  tlie  wuh 
ter  evenings  with  exquisite  beauty. 

His  temper  was  remarkaUy  good  ;  00 
was  the  command  he  had  over  it,  that  ha 
scarcely  ever  heard  to  say  an  unkind 
Whatever  provocation  he  received,  he  almyi 
consulted  the  dignity  of  his  own  chamderp  mi 
never  gave  way  to  anger.    Yet  he  never  aUmrai 
any  one  to  treat  him  with  disrespect ;  and  Hi 
pupils  must  remember  the  effect  ci  a  mof^^hifi^ 
in  producing,  instantaneously,  the  most 
silence  in  his  class. 

In  affection  as  a  son  and  brother  ke 
equalled.    He  was  a  kind  and  conaidnte 
and  his  friendship  was  truly  invalnaUeu         ^ti^ 

In  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did  hA  hadMl^ 
cred  regard  to  truth.   He  was  always  VBadyto||to 
praise  to  what  he  thought  right  in  an  eunyy  ^^ 
he  had  the  courage  to  condemn  what  he 
wrong,  whoever  was  the  aggressor.  He 
consulted  by  authors  in  regard  to  their 
and  he  uniformly  expressed  himself  in  a 
that  did  equal  honour  to  his  candour  and 
discernment.     Of  this  I  have  found  mai^ 
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ummg  his  papers.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  see  tfaat^ 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  vanity  of  authorship^ 
bob  conduct  was  in  many  instances  acknowledged 
to  be  more  kind  than  the  more  flattering  panegy<* 
ncs  of  critics  less  conscientious. 

One  very  striking  feature  in  his  diaracter  was 
ihe  love. and  respect  he  bore  for  old  age.  There 
pras  something  in  his  voice,  his  look»  and  manner 
titogetiier^  when  he  spoke  to  the  old  or  the  unhap- 
py^ that  is  seldom  seen.  Even  the  little  weak^ 
ietses  of  age,  when  unattended  with  vice,  seemed 
ibnost  to  excite  greater  interest  in  him.  He  lis- 
bened  with  so  much  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
BOnplaints  of  the  afflicted,  that  they  were  consol- 
Mi  by  finding  such  an  interest  felt  in  them.  And, 
iBt'his  professional  capacity,  when  the  griefis  of  his 
patients  were  in  many  respects  imaginary,  he  had 
the  rare  art  of  convincing  them  that  they  were  so, 
lUthout  wounding  their  feelings.  The  poor  and 
Sie  unfortunate  he  made  perfectly  at  ease  with 
him-^which  many  with  good  intentions  fail  .in 
jWi^ — often,  perhaps,  from  an  over  anxiety  and 
tVOD  obvious  condescension.  His  art  consisted  in 
iie  kindness  of  his  own  heart,  which  found  its 
urvy  to  the  heart.  And  many  acknowledged, 
Smt' while  they  felt  the  highest  respect  for  his 
giiaracter,  they  could  speak  with  more  freedom  to 
Hm  than  to  their  own  relations. 

The  tenderness  and  quickness  of  his  sympathy 
iras  such,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  any  living 
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thing  in  pain.  'The  cold-hearted  wmild  - 
smiled  perhaps,  had  they  seen  the  patient 
anxious  care  with  which  he  tried  to  icBer^  iM 
sufferings  of  animals,  that  to  them  wonldhaveifi^ 
peared  unworthy  of  a  thought.  He 
ed  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  brute 
as  a  very  important  branch  of  ethicB,  and* 
lived,  he  would  have  published  an  essay  sfn  Hm 
subject.  He  believed  that  many  of  tbe  loirar 
mals  have  the  sense  of  right-  and  wrong, 
the  metaphysical  argument  which  proves  the  Jii' 
mortality  of  man,  extends  with  equal  fiaroets-tti 
other  orders  of  earthly  existence.  'nsl 

At  a  very  early  period  Dr.  Brown  forintdlhwil 
opinions  in  regard  to  government  to  widdi  ksisl^ 
hered  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Though  he  wsiill 
led  to  take  any  active  part  in  politics^  he  Aifclhi 
liveliest  interest  in  the  great  questtoos  of  the  dqflf 
and  his  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  knowMB*  flsd'sf 
liberal  opinion  was  not  greater  thaa^ 
tion  at  every  attempt  to  impede  it. 
perfect  toleration  of  all  religious  opinimm^ 
unshackled  liberty  of  the  press,  wen  the 
jects  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  most 
and  to  consider  as  most  essential  to  natioiul 
piness  and  prosperity.  In  his  judgment.' 
every  political  question  he  was  deteteuDed 
by  its  bearings  upon  the  welfare  of  die 
race ;  and  he  was  very  far,  therefore^ 
formly  approving  of  the  measures  of  the  petlyts' 
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nfJbich  he  was  generally  understood  to  belong.  In- 
tksied  he  often  said,  that  liberty,  in  Scotland  at 
least,  suffered  more  from  the  Whigs  than  from  the 
Tories, —  in  allusion  to  the  departure  that  he 
conceived  to  be  sometimes  made  from  professed 
yirinciples,  with  a  view  to  present  party  advantage, 
>fi**-and  still  more  to  the  over-readiness  that  was 
•ometimes  shown  in  making  professions  of  loyalty, 
«hen  the  character  for  sound  principles  was  un- 
S^ecessarily  maintainti  at  the  expense  of  the  cause 
fi^  liberty.  In  the  College  he  was  uniformly  averse 
to  the  introduction  of  political  discussions,  and  dis* 
Upproved  of  the  practice  of  sending  addresses  to  the 
tfirone.  The  character  of  professors,  he  conceiv- 
ni,  like  that  of  judges,  should  be  beyond  suspicion. 
T^rom  this  circumstance  he  was  often  represented 
M  of  republican  sentiments.  This,  however,  was 
vi&out  foundation.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
tbe  British  constitution,  though  his  admiration 
ma  not  of  that  blind  and  indiscriminate  nature 
Ihflt  prevented  him  from  supposing  it  to  be  sus- 
l^tibie  of  improvement.  Limited  and  hereditary 
IMpnarchy  he  conceived  to  be  perhaps  the  best  that 
4]he  present  state  of  society  admits. 

He  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  university 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  he  showed  on 
various  occasions.  He  was  the  warm  friend  of  his 
pupilSf  and  nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  use  to  thenu 
I  know,  in  more  instances  than  one,  where  he 
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goggested]  subjects  which  he  ocmeeived  to  be 
ed  to  the  talents  of  his  friends ;  and  the 
of  the  works  has  shown  how  correctly  htjadgaL 
He  often  said,  "  I  feel  very  grateful  to  nj  foaag 
friends  for  the  kind  and  fearless  manner  inwUA 
they  express  their  approbation  of  my  kdam 
They  come  to  me  without  prejudice,  and  fhcyAnt 
always  done  me  justice,  which  is  more  thailtasiv 
met  with  from  some  who  should  have  attod  dK 
ferently."  ^ 

He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  priifr 
pies  of  almost  all  the  fine  arts  ;  and  in  moay  d 
them  showed,  that  practice  only  was  wantiqf  ii 
insure  perfection  in  his  powers  of  ezecutim. 

His  acquaintance  with  languages  was  gstA 
and  he  might  be  said  to  hare  a  talent  ftrkiF 
guages.  French,  Italian,  and  German  hs 
with  the  same  ease  as  Ikiglish.  He  xasd 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  though  not  so  llMBti|f. 
He  was  as  familiar  with  French  liteiafcBflesawill 
that  of  our  own  country.  This  cireamslaiies  kii 
sometimes  an  unfavourable  effect  iqpon  kit  tmto 
and  may  be  observed  occasionally  in  kiofl^ftl 
In  commencing  the  study  of  a  new  Inngnng^fc  ' 
scarcely  at  first  paid  any  att^oition  to  Ae 
mar,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  peruse 
that  was  familiar  to  him.  His  first  step 
nerally  to  procure  a  New  Testament  in 
guage  he  was  to  study,  and  he  then  i 
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-  iM^an  with  the  Gospel  by  St.  John.    A  similar 
method,  he  mentioned  to  me,  was  pursued  by  his 
Iriaids  Leyden  and  Murray,  two  of  the  moet  emi- 
nent linguists  that  our  country  has  produced. 
'^    In  any  language  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
^e  read  with  a  rapidity  that  appeared  inoonceiv- 
^^ible.     The  period  from  his  receiving  a  volume  tiU 
'liis  laying  it  aside  was  so  brief,  that  his  own  re- 
lations could  scarcely  be  convinced  he  had  peru»- 
^ed  it,  till  he  satisfied  them  by  showing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  its  contents. 
'^  *:   I  have  already  alluded  to  his  powers  of  me- 
<4iDory.     His  sisters  used  often  to  try  him  with 
'  -twenty  or  thirty  lines  from  a  French  or  Italian 
;^i!inLthor,  and  after  a  single  reading  he  was  able  to 
Hiepeat  them  without  a  mistake.      He  thought 
^Nfiiat  his  memory  appeared  rather  better  than  it 
'^really  was,  from  the  power  he  had  of  conjectur- 
'itig  quicldy,  when  he  knew  the  subject,  what  the 
ii^mithor  was  likely  to  say. 

I»  Dr.  Brown  mmibered  among  his  friends  many 
libf  "the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day. 
4Dr.  (rregory,  and  Messrs.  Playfair,  Russell,  and 
^.leslie,  were  his  chief  friends  among  the  profea- 
^MKirs.  Mr.  Leslie  has  uniformly  shown  himself 
4a  warm  friend  of  Dr.  Brown ;  and  the  kindness 
*mkd  respect  which  this  ^ninent  philosopher  has 
4»pressed  both  in  public  and  private,  has  made  a 
t4eep  impression  upon  all  Dr.  Brown's  friends. 
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Among  the  friends  of  Dr.  Brown,  particakr 
tion  should  be  made  of  Lord  Webb 
The  nature  of  the  friendship  ^vriiich  rrW^***^ 
between  them  is  sufficiently  shown  fay  Mm  nsfpmt 
that  was  made  to  Dr.  Brown  by  the  Dakaof 
Somerset,  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  bnttei^ 
Life.  This  request,  the  state  of  Dr.  Bamgfi 
health,  and  the  variety  of  works  wiucfa  bt  hfi 
in  contemplation,  more  immediately  i  iiiibiiiI"^ 
with  his  professorial  situation,  obliged  him  te  d0^ 
cline. 

Among  these  works,  the  first  whidi  htjnf&h 
ed,  after  bringing  his  Outlines  to  a  MMMlnski^ai 
to  be  entitled  Ethical  Essays.  He  tha  ial«l- 
ed,  in  two  separate  works,  to  give  a  thfloiy  id. 
Virtue  and  of  Beauty.  After  this  he 
ed  a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Fhyneal 
quiry.  This  last  work,  it  is  imrticnhriy  to  Im 
r^retted  that  he  did  not  live  to 
in  it  he  would  have  brought  forwaid 
in  regard  to  the  material  univenc^  flMt  worii 
have  placed  his  character  as  a  philoaofiwr.  ilia 
new  aspect.  He  had  a  theory  of  Heat  IkttAB 
intended  then  to  bring  fwward.  Upoa  iHi 
theory  he  set  great  value;  and  wkkca  upili 
publish  it  without  loss  of  time,  kafc  othoa 
fall  upon  it,  he  said  that  it  was  of  such  a 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  such  anticipatioa*  A 
fragment  of  the  Essay  had  been  nMmmUni  to 
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paper  when  he  was  member  of  the  Academy  of 
•Physic ;  but  it  contains  merely  his  views  upon 
the  theories  of  others,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  can  enable  us,  with  any  show  of  probability, 
to  conjecture  what  were  his  own  sentiments. 

He  intended  also  to  give  a  very  full  course 
of  Political  Economy.     His  first  intention  was 
to  deliver  his  Lectures  upon  that  subject  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  this  would 
tx>nfine  him  too  much  to  the  town ;  and  he  re- 
solved for  one  year  to  endeavour  to  give  a  lec- 
-    tare  at  three  o'clock.     Political  Economy  was  a 
'  subject  which  had  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts 
"before  he  was  elected  professor.     There  is  cause 
^■'  to  regret  that  all  his  notes,  from  different  works, 
'as  well  as  his  own  views,  are  lost  to  the  public, 
having  originally  been  written  in  short-hand,  and 
never  extended. 
He  intended,  after  having  delivered  his  Lectures 
-  'tipon  Political  Economy  for  six  or  seven  years, 
i  ^to  resign  his  situation,  and  retire  to  the  coun- 
:>  try,  where  he  proposed  to  prepare  his  lectures 
-'«f(nr  publication,  and  devote  himself,  without  any 
*  'interruption  whatever,  to  letters  and  philosophy. 
I  may  here  be  allowed  to  insert  a  view  of  Dr. 
Brown's  character,  which  appeared  a  few  months 
after  his  death,  in  a  periodical  work.^ 


*  The  Chmtian  Instructor.    The  mibsUnoe  of  a 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter  also  appeared  in  that  truly  ISbeal  puU^« 

2  H 
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Among  the  more  prominent  fisatuRft  of  Oh 
Brown's  character,  may  be  enumerated  the  gntt^ 
est  gentleness  and  kindness  and  delicacy  of  nwdb 
united  with  the  noblest  independence  of  sprite 
a  generous  admiration  of  every  things  affectioHte 
or  exalted  in  character,  a  manly  contempC  fir 
every  thing  mean  or  selfish,  and  espedaUy  ftr 
those  arts  by  whidi  the  feeble  and  anworthy 
themselves  to  situations  that  they  can  oidy 
grace ;  (a  contempt  that  he  expressed  with  a  fne» 
dom  which  could  not  but  be  hurtful  to  his  ova 
popularity,  where  these  arts  are  so  common  aai 
so  successful ;)  a  detestation  for  every  thing  ttit 
even  bordered  on  tyranny  and  oppression,  a  fcnil^ 
British  love  of  liberty,  and  the  most  ardent  d^ 
sire  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^  and  happiaMk 
and  virtue  among  mankind.  In  private  lift^  lii^ 
was  possessed  of  almost  every  quality  that 
ders  society  delightful ;  and  was  indeed 
for  nothing  more  than  for  his  love  of 
the  happiness  he  shed  around  him  there*  It 
ever  his  strongest  wish  to  make  every  ow 
was  with  him  happy ;  and  with  his  tdeflls 
ciety,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  ccMddfirili^ 
his  object.  His  exquisite  delicacy  of 
gave  him  a  quick  fore-feeling  of  whatevw 
be  hurtful  to  any  one ;  and  his  wit»  his 
formation,  his  classical  taste,  and,  above  dk  U' 

cation.  AfewadditioBBaiidaUcntioiulttTebttiinpdslspMp 
uniformity  of  style. 
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taild  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  his  truly  pliJU 
losophic  evenness  of  temper,  diffused  around  Ynm, 
the  purest  and  most  refined  enjoyment.  Of  al- 
Boost  universal  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  most 
extensive  reading,  and  by  wide  intercourse  with, 
the  world,  there  was  no  topic  of  conversation  to. 
"which  he  seemed  a  stranger ;  and  such  was  his 
comprehensiveness  and  readiness  of  intellect,  that 
he  threw  new  light  on  subjects  that  might  have 
appeared  most  foreign  to  his  habits  of  thinking., 
J^  the  same  time,  there  was  no  obtiiision  of  ab-^ 
struse  topics  or  recondite  reflections.  He  was  al« 
MFays  willing  to  follow  the  stream  of  conversation 
"Vrherever  it  flowed,  and  wa^  as  ready  to  disport 
with  the  commonest  topics,  as  to  discuss  high 
points  in  philosophy.  So  much  was  this  the  case^ 
that  strangers  sometimes  considered  the  accuracy, 
of  his  knowleg^  upon  subjects  which  might  be  supi 
posed  unimportant  to  a  philosopher,  as  bordering^ 
on  pedantry,  and  the  interest  he  seemed  to  take  ill 
them  as  affected.  The  fact  however  was,  ihsA  hi^ 
^tive  mind  embraced  and  retained  almost  with*? 
out  an  effort  every  subject  of  human  knowledge^ 
and  his  kind  heart  considered  nothing  as  unimn 
portant,  which  could  in  any  degree  affect  the  h^p* 
piness  of  a  single  human  being. — There  generally: 
nn  through  his  conversation  a  vein  of  easy  plea^ 
santry  and  wit.  His  wit  was  peculiar,  and  predo- 
ipinated  over  his  hmnour.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  his  combinations,  delicate  and  otU 
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ginal  as  they  were  in  a  high  degree,  were  not  al- 
ways such  as  to  excite  to  laughter.     Those,  there- 
fore, who  have  no  standard  of  wit  but  the  noiqr 
merriment  it  occasions,  and  who  cannot  tUiik  it 
natural  if  it  does  not  flow  -from  a  highly  exrilel 
state  of  animal  spirits,  looked  upon  his  feats  of  in- 
tellect as  implying  an  effort  which  was  not  al- 
ways successful ;  and  it  required  a  more  refined 
taste  to  perceive,  that  they  were  in  reality  the 
beautiful  and  altogether  unconstrained  result  of  • 
peculiar  conformation  of  intellect     I  have  been 
a  little  fuller  upon  these  two  points  in  Dr.  Brown^ 
character,  because  they  were  sometimes  mis^ 
prehended.     I  may  also  here  remark,  that  Ul\ 
extreme  affability  was  sometimes   ascribed,  lif^ 
those  who  would  have  been  ready  to  represent  a ' 
colder  and  more  distant  behaviour  as  indicative  oC 
pride,  to  an  affected  politeness,  in  which  the  bent  * 
had  little  share.     The  very  contrary  of  this^  iMNr- ' 
ever,  was  the  fact ;  bland  and  kindasUsmannen^ 
were,  his  heart  was  still  kinder ;  and  wann  aiT^ 
were  his  professions  of  friendship  and  attadmef^ 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  showsdHiir 
he  was  more  ready  to  do  than  to  say.  * 

As  an  author,  his  fate  has  been  singnlar,  vdtT* 
during  his  own  life-time,  hard.  Thoiq^  it  wtf^ 
never  disputed  that  he  had  first-rate  talents^  WM^ 
of  his  works,  while  he  was  alive,  ever  attaimdilljp'i 
great  popularity ;  and,  in  the  reviews  of  Ae  Jll|i^ 

the  name  of  Dr.  firown  is  almost  the  ontyoBL . 

j4 
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celebrity  that  is  never  to  be  found.  As 
et  he  was  peculiarly  unsuccessful.  The  many 
lidered  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  subtlest  me^ 
lysician  of  the  age  could  be  a  tolerable  poetyand 
I  no  attention  to  his  productions ;  and  the.ob- 
ity  that  common  readers  found  ipmanyof  thein 
pted  them  to  endeavour  to  turn  ipto  ridicule 
.t  they  did  not  understand.  It  wa3»  there.- 
,  not  very  safe  to  ei^ress  approbation  of  any 
he  poems  ;  and  the^  had  thus  the  unconunon 
of  being  more  read  and  adpfiired  than  praiSf- 
Those  who  were  pharpied,  di(l  not  choose  tp 
ect  themselyes  jto  the  ridicule  of  owning  it-r- 
iifig  what  the  dull  would  think,  they  fearei 

raise. 

:  is  only  as  ap  elegant  writer,  and  as  a  m^tar 
sician,  that  the  public  have  been  willing  to 
gnise  Dr.  Browi^ ;  and  even  as  a  metaphysi- 
p  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  Jus  fame  wa^ 
;r  equal  to  his  merits.  Subtleness  and  acute- 
were  allowed  to  him  at  the  expense  of  hi9 
ler  qualities.  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  tp 
^ery  greatness  and  universality  of  his  powers* 
am  convinced  that  he  would  have  beien  a 
h  greater  favourite  with  the  great  bulk  of 
ersy  had  he,  with  the  same  refinement  and 
uence,  been  less  ingepious  and  profound.  But 
LOUt  speculating  on  the  causes  that  prevented 
from  obtaining  that  general  popularity  which 
p  well  deserved,  and  which  is  now  b^^inning 
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to  be  expressed,  when,  alas !  it  is  tM  liCe  %r 
liim ;  it  may  be  better  to  give  a  vkiw  «f  tfcme 
excellences  which  were  but  partially  appncufted^ 
80  that  the  honours  which  were  witiAdi  'fron 
him  when  he  was  alive  may  not  be  denieA  hitt 
now  that  he  is  dead,  imd  that  the  lanrds  wUA 
can  never  deck  his  brow,  may  at  least  be  fcmii^ 
upon  his  hearse,  and  strewed  upon  Ids  |(nTfei 

In  the  philosophic  love  of  truth,  and  ia  tht  pa- 
tient investigation  of  it.  Dr.  Brown  imiy  be 
-pronounced  as  at  least  equal,  and  in  snbdMy  d 
intellect  and  powers  of  analysis,  as  sope^'ior,  1$ 
any  metaphysician  that  ever  existed.  Or  if  IhM 
ever  was  any  philosopher  who  might 'dispalfewiA 
him  the  palm  for  any  one  of  these  qualities^  df  flb 
at  least  I  am  certain,  that  no  one  eter'caaiboh 
ed  them  all  in  equal  perfection.  The 
nating  quality  in  his  intellectual 
imquestionably  his  power  of  MiiMlyslilfc  Will  nMMX 
iiecessary  of  all  qualities  to  a  initta^jskiiii;  fil 
itself,  indeed,  it  is  not,  in  however  1^^  kOdgmM 
may  be  possessed,  sufficient  to  Inake  a  ffefM 
metaphysician ;  but  it  is  the  i^^nt  f iwHitilfl  fngf^ 
dient  in  the  formation  of  such  a  diaraeter*  WiA- 
out  it,  a  man  may  make  many  usefifl  pradtkd  Jik 
servations  on  the  constitution  of  our  natoic^ 
from  these  he  may  deduce  importaiit 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  as^tb  the 
becoming  a  man  in  the  various  sitiuiikM 
which  he  may  be  placed ;  but  this  is  aU  dM 
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can  do, — he  throws  no  new  light  upon  the  science 
of  mind, — ^he  is  acquainted  with  the  mental  phe- 
-nomena  as  an  artist  merely,  and  not  as  a  philoso- 
fher.     In  the  quickness  and  subtlety  of  intellect 
•of  which  the  powa:  of  analysing  is  compounded, 
and  which,  whatever  may  be  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  men  of  merdy  practical 
"Understandings,  are  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  philosopher  of  mind,  there  cannot  be  named,  af- 
ter Dr.  Brown,  any  one  who  can  be  considered  aut 
mmilis  aut  secundus.     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
tarn  to  a  single  page  in  his  writings  that  does  not 
tx>ntain  some  feat  of  ingenuity.    But  it  was  in  me- 
taphysics that  he  turned  this  power  to  most  ac- 
count, and  where  the  results  are  most  astonishing. 
States  of  mind  that  had  been  looked  upon  for 
ages  as  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  simplicity, 
and  as  belonging  to  those  facts  in  our  constitution 
which  the  most  sceptical  could  not  doubt,  and  the 
most  subtle  could  not  explain,  he  brought  to  the 
crucible,  and  evolved  from  them  simpler  elements. 
For  the  most  complicated  and  puzzling  questions 
that  our  mysterious  and  aUnost  inscrutable  nature 
presents  to  our  inquiry,  he  found  a  quick  and 
easy  solution.    No  intricacy  was  too  involved  for 
him  to  unravel,  no  labyrinth  too  mazy  for  him  to 
explore.     The  knot  that  thousai^ds  had  left  in 
despair,  as  too  complicated  for  mortal  hand  to 
undo,  and  which  others,  more  presumptuous,  had 
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cut  in  twain,  in  the  rage  of  baffled  ingaadtj, 
he  unloosed  with  unrivalled  dexterity^.  The  en^ 
mas  which  a  false  philosophy  had  so  long  pro- 
pounded, and  which,  because  they  were  not  aolvedt 
had  made  victims  of  many  of  the  finest  and  hi|^ 
est-gifted  of  our  race,  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
unriddling. 

A  capacity  for  analysing  like  his  was  notp  ptf- 
haps,  to  be  expected  at  an  earlier  age  of  the  woiiL 
As  this  is  the  last  quality  that  di8pla3ns  itsdf  ia 
the  individual,  so  it  is  the  last  feature  that  h 
exhibited  in  the  literature  of  a  country.  No  an- 
cient nation  probably  cultivated  letters  sufficient* 
ly  long  to  bring  them  to  this  point  in  their  in- 
tellectual progress.  Certain  it  is  that  we  should 
look  in  vain  among  the  ancients  for  any  extnur* 
dinary  display  of  dextrous  analysis.  Had  anj 
one  even  arisen  superior  to  the  age  in  which  bB 
lived,  his  language  would  have  prevented  the  fall 
display  of  his  powers  ;  for  exquisitely  fitted  as  the 
ancient  languages  are  to  convey  complex  fffmnqH 
tions,  they  want  flexibility  for  the  nicer  tnniB  of 
thought.  A  history  of  the  progress  of  the  ana- 
lytical capacities  of  language,  and  a  comparison 
of  different  languages  in  this  respect,  is  a  desUb-' 
ratum  in  literatiu'e.  It  would  throw  much  mon 
light  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  natioBi^ 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  itad^ 
than  seems  generally  to  be  supposed. 
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Since  the  subject  of  language  has  been  introduc- 
9d,  I  may  here  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
use  that  Dr.  Brown  made  of  it  in  his  philosophical 
nvestigations.  The  only  real  use  of  abstract 
language,  as  has  been  seen,  is  to  make  us  acquaint- 
m1  with  the  truths  of  which  the  world  is  already 
in  possession  9  and  to  give  permanence  to  the  truths 
Birhich  we  ourselves  may  discover.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, obvious  though  it  may  appear,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  almost  all  metaphysical  philosophers. 
Language  has  been  represented  by  them  as  the 
Instrument  of  thought ;  and  indeed,  to  read  the 
trifling  and  merely  verbal  disputes  of  many  meta- 
physicians, it  would  appear  that  it  was  often  their 
Duly  instrument.  It  has  been  seen,  in  a  former 
chapter,  that  Dr.  Brown,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  acquired  correct  views  of  the  true  purposes 
for  which  language  is  to  be  employed,  and  by  a 
habit  of  analysing  every  complex  term,  escaped 
Dompletely  from  what  Bacon  calls  the  Idola  Fori. 
The  habit  to  which  I  allude  was  a  very  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  his  intellect ;  and  no  account 
)f  his  character  as  a  philosopher  would  be  com- 
pete, in  which  it  was  not  very  particularly  noticed. 
[t  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  greater  efficacy 
it  gave  to  his  acuteness.  It  derived  its  origin 
doubtless  from  his  great  activity  and  ingenuity, 
and  no  one,  unless  he  had  these  qualities  in  an 
equal  degree  of  perfection,  could  arrive  at  the 
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same  dexterity  and  power ;  it  therefioR  defncb 
nothing  from  the  merit  of  his   disooToies,  t0 
ascribe  the  most  important  of  them  to  this  ha- 
bit.    That  I  do  not  over-rate  its  influence,  thote 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  his  woika  will 
admit,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  ipwdi 
Power,  Volition,  Occasional,  Efficient*  md  Hif- 
«ical  Causes. — Dr.  Brown  himself  has  tobbA- 
-ed  in  the  preface  to  the  third  editkm  of  hh 
work  on  Cause  and   Effect,   that   ^  The  Wfj 
simplification  of  the  language  itself,  in  iriiicl 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  die  abstnct  ^^ 
lations  of  things,  is  one  of  the  most  importaat 
contributions    which    metaphysical    analyn  ii 
occasionally  able  to    make   to  the  FhiioBQfhj 
of  Physical  Inquiry, — that  highest  and  BabM 
logic,  which,  comprehending  at  once  onr  krtd- 
lectual  nature  and  every  thing  whidi  is  haowi 
to  exist,  considers   the  mind   in  ail  its  possi- 
ble relations  to  the  spedes  of  tniflis  wHdi  11 
is  capable  of  discovering.    To  remove  a  namhiT 
of  cimibrous  words  is,  in  many  cascs»  all  thstii 
necessary  to  render  distinctly  visible^  as  it  vm^ 
to  our  very  glance,  truths  which  they,  and  thqF 
only,  have  been  for  ages  hiding  from  our  fiew^ 
In  these  respects,  the  benefits  Dr.  Brom  hm 
conferred  upon  philosophy  are  inestimable.    A 
has  in  a  thousand  instances  simplified  the  hiH 
guage  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  duakif 
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the  abstract  relations  of  things,  dnd  he  has  re- 
moved and  explained  many  of  those  words  which, 
^ore  than  any  other  cause,  have  had  the  effect  of 
bMnding  and  misleading  metaphysicians.  This, 
indeed,  is  his  favourite  organ  in  the  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  truth.  He  does  not  in  his  rea- 
sonings trust  much  to  analogy,  nor  to  the  bring- 
ing of  an  individual  example  under  a  general 
rule ;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  gain  our  prejudices 
cm  his  side,  by  addressing  himself  to  our  pride  of 
understanding  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  our  com- 
mcm  Sense  on  the  other — ^the  usual  methods  of 
our  metaphysicians.  His  object  is,  by  clearly  de- 
fining his  terms,  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  words  to  things*  This  is  not  always 
perhaps  the  most  agreeable,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
shortest  and  the  surest  road  to  truth  ;  for  if  we 
could  all  look  upon  nature  herself  with  our  own 
eyes,  unbiassed  by  the  views  that  others  have 
taken  of  her,  our  conclusions  would  seldom  be 
erroneous.  In  metaphysics,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
sciences  where  the  human  mind  is  directly  con- 
cerned, the  chief  art  that  we  have  to  learn  is  to 
analyse,  quiddy  ajid  directly,  the  language  we 
employ.  For  explaining  and  teaching  this  art,  and 
for  evincing  its  importance,  I  know  of  no  works 
equal  to  those  of  Dr.  Brown ;  and  they  might 
be  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
this  art  of  thinking,  in  the  same  spirit  that  dic- 
tated the  famous  saying  of  Locke,  **  If  you  wish 
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your  son  to  learn  logic,  make  him  read  Cihilliqg- 
worth." 

To  his  power  of  analysis,  then,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  giving  the  first  place,  in  the  view  of 
Dr.  Brown's  intellectual  character.  But  a  men 
capacity  of  analysing,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, though  indispensably  necessary  for  all  those 
who  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  adenoe  of 
any  description,  and  above  all  of  metaphysical 
science,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  conatitate  a 
philosopher.  To  form  a  perfect  philosopher,  an- 
other quality  is  necessary ;  a  quality  which,  as  Drt 
Brown  has  observed,  **  sees  through  a  long  train 
of  thought  a  distant  conclusion,  and  separating 
at  every  stage  the  essential  from  the  aooessoiy 
circumstaiices,  and  gathering  and  comhining  anar 
logies  as  it  proceeds,  arrives  at  length  Bt  a  sy^ 
tern  of  harmonious  truth.  This  comprehensive 
energy  is  a  quality  to  which  acuteness  is  neoeat 
sary,  but  which  is  not  itself  necessarily  impliHI  in 
acuteness ;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  combination  of  qnah 
lities  for  which  we  have  not  yet  an  exact  namc^ 
but  which  forms  a  peculiar  character  of  geninib 
and  is,  in  truth,  the  very  guiding  spirit  of  all  phi- 
losophic investigation.** 

The  idea  is  very  prevalent,  that  thia  compn- 
hensive  energy,  though  involving  acuteness,  is  in- 
compatible with  that  quality  when  it  eziata  in  a 
more  than  usual  degree.  And  it  certainly  has, 
generally  happened  that  those  who  have  be^. 
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distinguished  for  their  ingenuity,  have  wasted 
their  powers  in  unprofitable  displays  of  subtlety, 
satisfied  with  detecting  error,  or  discovering  par- 
ticular truths,  without  arranging  the  result  of 
their  analytical  efforts  into  a  regular  system ;  and 
that  men  of  more  comprehensive  minds  have  em- 
ployed themselves  in  recording  the  more  obvious 
analogies  of  things,  without  attending  to  their 
minor  differences,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
arrangements,  however  practically  useful,  have 
been  philosophically  erroneous  and  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed by  subtler  intellects.  It  might  easily  be 
shown,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that 
this  has  arisen  merely  from  accidental  causes,  and 
that  there  is  no  real  incompatibility  between  the 
two  qualities.  But  an  abstract  discussion  of  the 
question  is\innecessary :  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown 
sets  it  at  rest.  His  comprehensiveness,  though 
not  equally  remarkable,  was  almost  equally  re- 
markable with  his  acuteness.  And  I  recollect 
no  philosopher  to  whom,  with  so  much  justice, 
can  be  applied  the  admirable  passage  in  Bacon, 
where,  in  his  address  Ad  Regem  Suum,  he  pa- 
raphrases the  sacred  comparison  of  the  heart  of 
the  king  to  the  sand  of  the  sea — Cu/us  quan^ 
quam  massa  pnegrandis^  partes  tamen  minu^ 
fissiirue ;  sic  mentis  indidit  Deus  majestoH  tu4B 
crasim  plane  miretbilem,  qua  cum  maxima  qua^^ 
que  camplectaiury  minima  tamen  prehendat,  nee 
paiiatur  tffluere :  cum  perdifficUe  videaiur,  vel 
potius  impossibile  in  natura,  ut  idem  instrument 
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turn  et  grandia  opera  et  pusUla  apte  dispomil,  t 

It  is  by  the  union  of  these  two  qualities  tM  Ikv 
Brown  may  most  easily  be  distingiM3lied^WI 
other  philosophers.  For  example,  he  wiy^af 
easily  be  distinguished  from  Smith  and  Hvna 
Smith  had  more,  perhaps,  of  the  comprebennfi 
quality,  and  Hume  was  nearly  as  acute:  IhH 
Smith  was  inferior  in  metaphysical  acuniea;  m4 
Hume,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  coukL  not  mv  • 
consistent  system.  The  names  of  Hume  waA  ef 
Smith  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  twf 
numerous  classes  of  philosophers.  There  is  air 
other  class,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  p1im4 
Dr.  Reid,  who  employ  themdelvea  duefly  in  ^ 
induction  of  facts,  in  the  choice  of  which  ihtf 
determined  by  their  practical  impQrteaeB 
and  who  scarcely  pay  any  attentioa  to  the  liltr 
tions  that  bind  them  together.  Frofp  tkis  dipf 
Dr.  Brown  may  be  more  easily  dintingoinfcrj  tfta^ 
from  any  other.  Facts  to  him  htA  littt*  .<Mw 
interest,  but  as  they  were  to  be  analjaed  aaA  Vk 
ranged.  And  his  arrangements  were  inaAe  Mli 
according  to  the  accidental  uses,  but  aeoariingilt- 
the  essential  properties  of  objects.  He  TilNi 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  no  accidental  i 
or  temporary  subserviency  to  particular 
had  any  influence  with  him.  He  was,  in  At 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  sciencsu  & 
this  last  circumstance,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  MF 

'-     ■.  • 

*  De  Aiigmentia  ScunUanm,  lib.  I. 
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other,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  the  fame  he 
had  enjoyed  is  so  little  when  compared  with  the 
character  that  has  been  given  him.  The  great 
tmlk  of  readers  value  truth,  at  least  such  truth 
18  does  not  interest  their  passions,  merely  in  re* 
Terence  to  its  application  to  use;  and  abstract 
truth  can  never  be  very  useful  to  any  one  in  the 
iotercburse  of  life,  till  the  progress  of  observation 
ind  of  science  brings  remote  relations  frequently 
before  the  view  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  more  subtle  and  profound; 
therefore,  that  a  philosopher  is,  if  he  does  not 
join  to  his  subtlety  and  comprehensiveness  of  in^ 
tdlect  a  practical  understanding,  the  more  eon^ . 
tncted,  for  a  time,  must  be  his  fame.  I  am  aware^ . 
Bccordingly,  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  rank  that 
Dr.  Brown  holds  among  philosophers  must  appear 
to  many  to  be  higher  than  his  merits  entitle  him 
to.  But  I  am  confident,  that  those  who  are  able 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  who  will  carefully 
xmipare  the  views  of  Dr.  jBrown  with  the  views 
xf  the  philosophers  that  preceded  him,  will  ttlti«», 
OQiBtely  confirm  the  decision. 

Such,  then,  were  Dr.  Brown's  powers  for  phi- 
losophising.  Next  to  the  iiowers  of  a  philosopher 
For  discovering  truth,  is  his  capacity  for  illustr^t« 
ing  it.  I  shall  now,  therefore,  make  a  few  re^ 
marks  upon  Dr.  Brown's  style,  understanding  by 
that  word  all  those  qualities  that  are  concerned: 
in  the  statement  of  a  doctrine,  or  of  a  system. 
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The  circmnstance  that  is  most  remaxUib  n 
Dr.  Brown's  style  is  the  synthetical  — ■■"•^  in 
which  he  states  his  doctrine.     Thou^  the  BOtC 
analytical  of  all  philsophers  in  hia  inqoim  af- 
ter truth,  he  is  the  most  synthetical  in  ddifcr- 
ing  the  result  of  them.    Some  writcn  lead  Ae 
reader  to  a  general  conclusion  by  the  aame  padi 
that  they  themselves  pursued  in  the  diaaifery. 
They  start  the  doubts  that  at  first  oeconed  to 
themselves ;  they  suggest  the  solutions  that  «- 
tisfied  their  own  minds ;  and  thus  they  praeecd, 
appearing  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead  thdr 
readers.     But  Dr.  Brown  pursues  a  method  eK- 
actly  contrary.    After  bringing  a  snlgect,  by  a 
cautious  induction  of  innumerable  particiilany  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  generality,  he  then  opmi 
it  up  to  the  reader  in  the  most  systematic  maa- 
ner,  presenting  the  separate  truths,  neither  in  the 
relation  in  which  they  suggested  thff^Tf^^T  to 
his  own  mind,  nor  in  the  way  in  wludt  Amj  naj 
insinuate  themselves  most  easily  into  the  wSmk 
of  the  reader,  but  in  the  relation  whidi  th^  Mi 
to  each  other  in  nature.   To  those  who  love 
for  its  own  sake,  this  is  decidedly  the 
thod,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  riiould  be 
in  all  scientific  works.     It  may,  perhaps^  liave  a 
more  uninviting  appearance,  but  it  is  not  in  ntHMff 
more  difficult.    There  is  no  royal  road, 
been  observed  a  thousand  times,  to  ^^^S— ^m 
kind ;  if  we  wish  to  have  a  systematic  view  ef  • 
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subject^  we  must  submit  to  much  abstract  think'- 
iug ;  and  it  is  better  to  begin  with  this  at  once, 
-than  to  follow  any  oth^  method  which  will  only 
'  ib  the  end  lead  us  to  the  point  where  we  ought 
to  have  begun^  or  perhaps  satisfy  us  with  false 
or  superficial  views;     An  architect^  to  have  an 
-  accurate  idea  of  a  fabric,  would  prefer  a  single 
'.  vietv  ()f  it,  with  a  plan,  on  a  reduced  scale^  of  all 
.  its  different  apartments,  their  uses,  and  mutual 
connexions,  to  the  most  exquisite  collection  of 
.sketches  from  different  distances   in  the  most 
picturesque  or  beautiful  points  of  view,  with  an 
.  utidonnected  description  of  one  or  two  of  its  am- 
pler chambers  and  more  spacious  galleries^ 

This  systematic  method  is  especially  necessaify 
in  metaphysics,  where,  from  the  evanescent  na- 
ture of  the  objects  of  our  attention,  we  are  apt 
to  be  satisfied  with  vague  and  undefined  ideas. 
But  though  it  may  be  the  most  philosophical,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  most  likely  to  be  jxypular ;  and 
accordingly  very  different  plans  have  been  foUbw- 
ed  by  our  most  celebrated  metaphjrsidans.  Mr. 
Stewart,  for  example,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
abstract  disquisition,  introduces  innumerable  it- 
lustrations.  When  Hume  states  a  new  doctrine, 
he  opens  his  subfect  much  in  the  same  way  tlfot 
.  he  would  in  conversation  with  a  friend ;  he  ad- 
duces instances  to  stimulate  i^d  enhgfaten  the 
mind  of  the  reader ;  and  he  uses,  not  merely  the 
&miliar  phrases  of  conversation,  but  abounds  al- 

2i 
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sa  in  those  rapid  tratisitioiis,  those 
petitions,  those  varied  representatkniBy  tint  wosld 
do  better  in  society  than  in  pfailoflopliied  diMOS- 
sion.    Smith  is  mndi  more  i^^ateinatical;  tot  lie 
too  often  incrodnces  his  iUnstratiaBB  m-sudtjt— 
dance  Aat  we  forget,  in  the  interert.  of  ihe«ak» 
ordinate  details,  the  general  doctrine  he  m  bamft» 
ing  upon.      The    peculiarities    winch  I   haw 
mentioned,  form,  to  the  great   tmUc  of  gad 
ers,    the  chief  charm  of  these  writen.      F( 
minds  are  fitted  for  relishing  metaphyaicgy 
most  of  those  who  read  our  popular  metflfihyfiiad 
writers,  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  del%hU 
not  from  the  abstract  doctrines  they  ^■^"ilwia,  htfL 
from  the  practical  remarks,  the  precepte  of 
duct,  and  the  delineations  of  character,  whidi 
cur  in  such  abundance  as  to  afford  anffdeat 
ercise  to  the  mind,  without  any  veiy 
ence  to  the  doctrines  in  question.      Br. 
writings  abound  in  these  beauties  ;  htt  tibof 
introduced  in  such  a  manner,  tiiat  ao  too 
reads  merely  to  pass  an  idle  hoar,  wfllheva 
great  pleasure  in  them ;  for  they  are 
duced  for  their  own  sake,  but  meae^  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  doctrine  he  is 
Accordingly,  though  in  some  cases  his  iHaslMK 
•tions  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  Mr* 
though  they  are  scarcely  less  dafwricsl  and 
still  the  circumstance  most  prominent  m, 
their  relation  to  the  great  whole*      Tht  ffiadftf 
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4he  mddent  raader  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upmt 
illie  suboidhiate  details  without  any  referent 
40  the  tni&S'that  go  ibefctre,  and  the  truths  that 
me  to  foiUow*  ^nmiigli  there  is  never  wanfr 
lag  what  will  delight  ihe  refined  taste  and  thp 
^generma  heart,  still  the  predominating  pleasure 
Tsaust  be  that  which  results  from  the  perception 
j#f  iieldtion  j  and  where  any  one  is  not  capable 
^  <or  does  not  rslkh  this  pleasure^  the  Works  of 
ffo.  Srown  can  be  Imt  imper&ctly  estimated  by 
IbitB. 

IThis  peculiarity  of  Ih.  Brown's  .style  i^ 
Mikdkto  the  precision  and  Batisfieurtoriness  of. his 
-Masonings.  In  Mr.  Stewart's  Writings^  example 
Allows  example  in  beautiful  and  slow  sucoessim. 
T^is,  however^  does  not  always  add  t#  the  pc)f^ 
spicuity  of  his  style,  or  to  the  oondusiy^ness  of 
-his  reasonings ;  for  /the  discursive  powans  aqe 
Piffled  asleep  amidst  the  pleasing  excitation  .of  Afae 
eHber  faculties.  Sut  tiie  imove  eiMrgiles  jQr. 
Brown  gives^  4he  dearer  do  his  doetniii^  W* 
<some,  from  'itta  ciKunultanee  ?af  ibe  trdatiooL  ef 
^t^  different  parts  being  tint  whidi  oui:  utten- 
'tion  is  always  chiefly  directed  to.;  just  as  the 
strength  of  a  bridge  is  increased  by  every  add^ 
tlon  of  weight.  The  «ame  objection  that  hs^ 
%een  made  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Stewart^  icannet 
be  urged  against  those  of  Mr.  Hume^  as  Us  il« 
lustrations  are  seldom  suchas  to  mislead  by  inter- 
esting the  feelings.   His  defect  lies  in  his  inabilitgrf 
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Of  in  his  ufiwittingness,  to  state  his  views  sjnrils- 
mntically.  He  trusts  little  to  the  acatenesi^  aiii 
nothing  to  the  comprehenrnveneBSy  of  thettader; 
he  therefore  illustrates  every  positioiiy  ttod 
it  in  a  thousand  raried  forms.  The 
is,  that  in  perusing  any  of  his  specnbtidBl^  inS. 
think  we  haxre  a  clear  conception  of  his  dottihMI^ 
but  when  we  come  to  the  terminatioii^  We  §aA  it 
^scarcely  possible  to  give  a  summafjr  view  of  DfUt 
we  have  been  reading.  But  Dr.  Brown  Vtamit 
never  loses,  or  allows  us  to  lose,  the  general  in  Off 
particular.  In  this  way,  thon^  it  reqidtes  a 
greater  effort  to  comprehend  any  single  pamtlgi 
yet,  when  once  understood,  it  is  infiniCd^  tkHifi' 
er,  and  more  easily  remembered.  Hnme  cailltf| 
us  through  a  tract  of  country,  showing  n%  tf^ 
every  step,  distinctly,  the  way  befbte  im,  flit' 
amusing  us  with  new  views  and  eham^g.  JMiiM''^ 
pects.*  But  when  we  come  to  tfaa  end  sf  nm^ 
journey,  we  find  that  our  progress  haalietih  MP  ^ 
tie  or  nothing;  We  were  neveif  at  a^y'grMt  Wt^ 
tance  from  the  point  at  which  we  stvleflL'  m^ 
have  been  traversing  merely  a  oonfiatod-  a^^Ni  itf^ 
even  of  it  we  liave  1  d  only  nMaqr  faei4Wf 
glimpses,  but  ho  comn  andiog  view.  OUftmk  . 
again,  presents  us  with  a  wider  and  oaUBr  fM^ 
pect,  more  bteutiful  in  itself^  and  ridnr  in  h0l^] 

*  It  can  scarcely  be  nedenary  to  remind  lihe  mJn  f^itiitSf^ 
only  of  the  charini  of  hii  atyle.  -  ••  >  i-'l** 
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agfiociations.     There  is  every  thing  to  delight  the 
eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart.    But 
the  masses  of  shade,  magnificent  thoi^gh  their  ef- 
fect often  be,  and  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  greater  than  its  transparency,  l^ve  the . 
features  often  obscure,  and  the  outline  iU-defiued^ 
Dr.  Brown  conjures  up  a  9C^e  where  th^re  are 
as  many  beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  but  they 
are  all  in  one  mighty  prospect,  and  loviely  as  ithe. 
separate  parts  ar^  our  attention  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  relative  position  of  the  mountakis, 
Mnd  the  course  of  the  rivers.      He  leads  us, .  tpp, 
through  classic  ground,  and  over  spots  that  have 
lioen  dignified  by  acts  of  heroism  and  virtue.  StiU, 
•  l^wever,  we  are  continually  reminded^  that  jt  U , 
the  great  outlines  of  the  landscape  which  we  have. . 
to  do  with,  and  not  with  its  i^dividual  charms ; 
and  while  our  admiration  is  excited  for  those 
who,  on  the  noble  fields   of  freedom,  bled  for 
their  friends  and  their  beloved  country,  we  are 
neirer  aUowed  to  forget  that  our  present  object 
vHih  these  noble  scenes  is  only. as  p^rts  of  the 
g[|r^t  aad  raagnificeat  JaMscape  whose  leature^  ^ 
we  are  to  trace. 

Next  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  brings 

lug  forward  his  doctrines,  is  the  precision  of  his  , 

atyle.     He  not  only  brings  out  the  idea,  but  tbi; 

Tery  shade  of  the  idea.     He  leaves  nothing  to  tbe 

Imagination  of  the  reader,  but  goes  on  limiting  aiid 

«3iplaini«g  his  terms  and  his  positions^  till  Uh 
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doctrines  stand  forth  with  every  outline  clcnly 
defined,  and  every  feature  finiahed  witk 
exactness.  For  this  purpose,  his  style  is 
ly  abstract.  It  is  not,  however, 
being  the  translation  of  his  ideas  lato  Ifae 
guage  of  a  system,  which  is  too  dbesi 
teristic  of  metaphysical  writers ;  neither  is  it  lilKe 
the  abstractness  o(  those,  who,  when  they lum  le 
do  with  a  subtle  idea,  use  a  general  or  jihileesfWr 
term,  which  does  little  more  than  direct  the  ndnd 
of  the  reader  into  the  proper  channel^  end  ie  looM 
and  deficient  in  precision  from  its  very  ebetmct- 
ness :  his  style  is  abstract,  from  his  etrippiiiy  liii 
language  of  all  those  words  that  conjure  vp  i 
or  feelings  merely  conventional,  and  by  hie 
a  language  of  the  same  kind  that  we  nee  in  Al- 
gebra, which  is  perfectly  general  in  i 
ture,  but,  from  the  signs  by  which  it  ie 
is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  precise. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  tlie  rtfle  of  Bfe. 
Brown,  arising  from  the  great  activity  end  qirid^ 
ness  of  his  mind.  Tliis  takes  Hway  ivhatt 
repose  from  his  composition.  Every 
— every  clause— every  term,  is  instinct  %ith  life 
''  The  pauses  of  his  eloquenoe,**  to  apply  tb  hki  a 
criticism  that  has  been  made  on  the  style  of  mttff^ 
eminent  writer,  **  is  filled  up  by  ingenuity.  N^ 
thing  plain  is  left  in  the  compositioflu 
the  great  activity  of  all  his  faculties*  liowevir, 
is  curious  to  remark,  that  his  power  of 
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has  still  the  ascendency,  and  gives  a  colonr  to 
ail  his  other  powers*  Many  writers  show  equal 
activity  of  intellect;  but  as  it  takes  a  di£* 
ferent  direction,  the  efiBect  is  idtogether  diffe* 
MnL  Some  acrnnnilate  iliustcation  iip<»  ilhuh 
ttation — they  clothe  the  same  idiea  in  different 
language — they  repeat  it  with  increased*  eaur 
phasis — they  show  it  in  different  %hts — they 
shed  upon  it  the  reflected  lustre  of  analogous 
truths — ^they  adorn  it  with  wit,  and  in  a  Ihouh 
sand  different  ways  amuse  and  relax  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  But  Dr.  Brown  is  wholly  odm 
ployed  in  defining  and  limiting  his.  positions. 
Having  once  found  out  the  best  point  in  whidi 
any  doctrine  can  be  shown,  he  confines  the  view 
to  thatalone,  and  his  activity  is  exerted  to  remoYa 
every  obstacle  that  may  prevont  us  from  sedng,  ill 
in  that  light  As  we  observed  before,  he  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  he  is  con- 
stanUy  employed  ia  filling  up  every  part,and  tmsts 
notiriag  to  a  general  outline.  His  taste^  his  ge» 
nius,.  and  his  wit,  are  in  constant  exerdae ;  but 
they  are  all  under  the  direction  of  his  reasoiiing 
faculty — they  aise  employed  solely  to  oonvisy  nuuo 
vivid  andmore  precise  ideas  of  the  goeat  doctrine. 
In  this  way^it  is  obvious  that  his  vrritings  cannot 
be  understood  without  a  constant  exertion  of 
mind,  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  made  by  the 
author  himi^lf.  To  most  readers  this  is  too  great 
an  exaction.  Theydelight  to  repose  in  gmieralitiest 
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The  minor  shades  of  difference  appear  ummpofftU  > 
ant  to  them.    When  their  attention  is  eaUai  t0: 
them,  they  lose  sight  of  the  principal 
It  has  thus  alwajrs  been  the  fate  of  subtle 
that  they  appear  to  the  great  bulk  of  readcB  ineoD*' 
rect.    People  do  not  believe,  because  tfaegr  caoMBb 
put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  comprdiendipg}' 
and  it  may  be  asserted  without  a  parBdoz»  that  Ik. 
Brown  would  have  produced  a  greater  efiecty  hid 
he  shown  less  talent,  and  that  his  reaaaning  i^ 
pears  to  many  inconclusive,  because  he  has  kft  it 
altogether  unanswerable. 

As  a  foil  to  ^o  many  and  so  great  esceUeoM^ 
it  may  be  allowed,  that  Dr.  Brown  bftea  wfmn  m 
preference  of  what  is  subtle  *  to  what  is  uasfUl 
and  is  sometimes  more  ingenious  than  aolid. .  Hia 
style  is  too  abstract,  and  his  illustratioiia  an  aslf 
always  introduced  in  the  manner  that.ai^glit  jiw^ 
them  most  effect.  Many  quaintneasH  hatkAi^ 
thought  and  expression  are  to  be  fioandiia  kh 
writings.  His  sentences  are  often  km^ 
times  involved;  and  there  is  an 
scurity,  arising  from  his  anzie^  to  pwft,#era 
possibility  of  misapprehension.  He  iMidl  *  paiAcfe J 
mastery  over  language ;  but  sometimea  he 
the  effect,  by  showing  that  he  has  thif 


*  With  wme  quAlificatioDBy  the  remark  of 
chtracter  of  Lt  Place  may  be  applied  to  Dr.  Brown:  **  n  ckit' 
chait  det  nibtilit^  partoiit...et  portait  enfin  I'l 
|ietits  dana  radminiatration/ 


»*  ■  • 
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He  too-  often,  perfaiqis,  uses  a  word  in  an  wiex- 
pected  sense,  and  tlien,  by  an  analysis,  shows  that 
the  aiqpdication  is  jnst :  a  spedes  of  exquisite  bat 
quaint  refinement  that  he  learned  fromtheyounger 
Pliny.  His  diction,  however,  is  idiomatic  and 
pure  to  a  degtee  Hx^t  is  seldom  attained  by  Scotdi 
writers.  It  may  be  lematked,  in  general,  that 
simplicity  ia  the  quali^  in  whidi  he  is  most  defi^ 
debt,  as  subtlety  is  that  in  wlpch  he  most  excels. 

As  the  many  excellences  of  Ht.  Brown's  writ- 
ings are  not  without  some  accompanying  defects, 
6o  his  character,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  not 
attain  to  perfection.  His  imperfections,  however, 
were  oraiparatively  few.  The  love  of  £une— 
tkat  last  infirmity  qf  nobk  minds — and  a  ten- 
dency to  give  too  little  credit  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  in  sentiment,  were 
the  chief,  I  had  almost  said  the  <mly,  shades  to 
the  brightness  of  his  excellences. 

To  these  remarks  upon  Dr.  Brown's  character, 
which  were  written  socm  after  his  death,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add.  All  that  was  then  said, 
as  to  his  being  the  first  of  modem  metaphysidan^ 
has  beai  confirmed  by  public  opinion  to  a  de- 
gree that  I  could  not  have  anticipated ;  the  re* 
cepAon  of  his  Lectures  has  been  favourable  to  a 
degree  of  which,  in  metaphysical  works,  there  is 
no  parallel ;  and  his  virtues  as  a  man  are  almost 
lUiiversally  allowed  to  be  in  beautiful  accordamce' 
with  his  taleuUs  as  a  philosopher. 
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The  great  tendency  of  Dr.  Brown's  wzitingsi 
is  to  inspire  with  the  feeling  of  the  superiority 
of  knowledge  to  those  objects  whidi  limit  the 
ambition  of  the  generality  of  wnmlfimi ;  md  to 
teach,  that  knowledge  itself  is   subordinate  to 
virtue.    This  also  was  the  great  moral  of  his 
life,  though  I  am  well  aware  how  feeUy  it  is  iielt 
in  my  representation  of  it,  and  with  how  much 
more  persuasive  impressi veness  it  might  have  been 
taught,  had  the  subject  fallen  into  aUer  hands. 
It  is  now,  however,  too  late  to  indulge  in  expres- 
sions of  regret ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  deprecate  the 
severities  of  criticism  by  ill-timed  professiwis  of 
conscious  deficiencies.-   In  so  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  my  work,  whatever  its  reception  maf 
be,  has  been  its  own  reward,  in  leading  my  mind 
to  those  subjects  that  occupied  me  so  much  in 
the  years  when  I  enjoyed  the  sodety'  of  bin 
who  was   my  master   and  my  friend^  and  in 
bringing  that  master  and  friend  so  oonstantly  be- 
fore me.    And,  even  in  r^^ard  to  others,  I  shidi 
not  consider  my  labour  as  altogether  Yain,  if  I 
shall  succeed  in  impressing,  in  any  instance,  upon 
the  youthful  mind,  that  the  most  sj^endid  talenti 
do  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  incessant  appli- 
cation ;  that  where  these  are  conjoined  they  Anrt 
ultimately  succeed ;   and,  above  all,   that,  even 
where  their  success  is  the  greatest,  the  hig^iest  ii- 
tellectual  eminence  is  felt  to  be  a  less  enviabk 
fame,  than  that  of  having  cultivated  kind,  aid 
generous,  and  virtuous  sentiments* 
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NoTX  A.    Fige  8j 

Dk.  fiilo#H  wiis  llnetlly  deacelided  from  Mmdoeb,  the  weeofoA 
•on  mentioned  in  Uie  following  eztnet  finom  the  Matfarkme  M8Si 
lately  published  sloilg  with  Symmn*i  Descfiptiok  ofOaUoway* 

'«  King  Robert,  being  by  a  fMurt  of  the  EngUflh  anny  detet  in 
CaHck,  fled  into  the  head  of  Lodidie  to  a  few  of  his  hnduii  ptrtit, 
and  lodging  in  a  widow's  hoose,  in  Craigencallie,  In  lihe  morajiig 
ahe,  dbeerring  some  of  his  princely  orncmeDtBy  suipeeted  bim  to 
be  a  person  of  eminentie,  and  modestly  asked  him  in  the  manhig, 
if  he  was  her  Leidge  Liord.  He  told  her  Yes^  and  was  oome  tepegr 
her  a  visit ;  and  asked  her  if  she  had  any  sons  to  Krre  him  in  hie 
distress.  Her  answer  was,  that  she  bad  lihne  sons  to  tlirse  le* 
▼erall  husbands ;  and  that  if  she  was  eonflrmed  in  the  trtith  of  his 
being  their  soreveign^  they  shonid  be  at  faia  servioeu  He  add  her 
farther,  if  she  could  give  him  anything  to  eat.  Her  answer  irai^ 
there  was  little  in  the  house,  but  agust  meal  and  goattf*  mllli, 
which  8hoa*d  be  prepared  fiar  him;  knd  while  it  wn 
ready,  her  three  sons  did  appear,  all  lusty  men.  The  King 
them,  if  they  wou'd  cheerfully  engage  in  his  senriee,  whldl  thsgr 
willingly  assented  to ;  and  when  the  King  had  done  eating  hie 
askt  them  what  weapons  they  had,  and  if  diey  eonld  use  them; 
they  told  him  they  were  used  to  none  but  bow  and  arrow.  Ih,  m 
the  King  went  out  to  see  what  waa  become  of  his  followers,  all  be* 
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ing  beat  from  him  but  300  men^  who  had  lodged  dut  night  ii  • 
neighbouring  glen^  he  askt  them  if  they  could  male  mm  of  Aefr 
bows.  M'Kic^  the  eldest  son,  let  fly  an  anow  st  two 
parching  upon  the  pinade  of  a  rock  above  the  hmu^ 
them  through  both  their  heads.  At  whidi  the  King  oaikd,  aay^ 
ing,  I  would  not  wish  he  aimed  at  him-  Mmdodi,  die  wmmd 
Mn,  let  fly  at  one  upon  the  wing,  and  shot  him  thro^g^  die  badj  ; 
but  M'Luxgy  the  third  son,  had  not  so  good  soeoeM. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  Englidi,  19011  the  pnmiit  of  K.  Bobo^ 
were  incamped  in  Moss  Raploch,  a  great  flow  on  the  Olhet 
Die.  The  King  observing  them,  makes  the  young  men 
stand  that  his  forces  were  much  mferior.  Upon  whidi  they  ad' 
vised  the  King  to  a  stratagem,  that  they  would  gather  aU  Ar 
horses,  wild  and  tame  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  aUdiegoato 
that  cou'd  be  found,  and  let  them  be  surrounded  and  heapt  al  la 
a  body  by  his  soldiers  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day,  whidi 
ingly  was  done.  The  neighing  of  the  honeat,  with  die 
the  goats,  niade  the  English,  at  ao  great  a  diatancij 
them  to  be  a  great  army,  so  durst  not  Tentme  oat  of  dadr  ( 
that  night ;  and  by  the  break  of  day,  the  Klng^  widi  hia 
army,  attacked  them  with  such  ftary,  that  they  fled 
a  great  number  being  killed;  and  dur  iaa  very  h% alHt fa  Ai 
centre  of  the  flow,  which  is  called  the  Kin|fa  Stone  to  dbk  d^jjr 
which  he  leaned  hia  back,  till  his  men  gathered  «p 
wiihin  theae  diirty  yearea,  there  were  broken 
pieka  got  in  die  flow,  aa  they  were  diggii^  oat 

^'Thediree  young  fnen  followed  deatf  l»htaBAMVIbwVil» 
-the  Engliah,  in  which  he  was  aoeeeasftdl,  thai  M 
all  tum'd  out  of  die  kingdom,  and  mardiea 
two  nationa ;  and  the  aoldiera.and  ofileera  thet 
pot  in  poaaession  of  what  landa  were  in  the 
ing  to  dieh*  merite.  OThe  diree  brottien,  who  had  ltMk.iliBflr 
the  ^King's  interest,  and  followed  him  throa^  aSL  lk^fB%  M^ 
askt  by  the  King,  what  reward  they  expeeted?  mmnmoi  Wtf 
modestly.  That  they  never  had  a  proapect  ef  gnat  ttfe^p;  ittV 
his  Migesty  would  bestow  upon  diem  the  diirty 
Hassock  and  Coraloddan,  they  would  be  very  thankfUl;  tt 
the  King  chearftilly  assented,  and  they  kept  it  loqg  in 

"  Murdoch,  the  second  brother,  is  the  auljAmi^iSat\ 
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iiitd  in  th^  nume  lineally.  The  elikii  amunad  liar  0D«t«f  i 
»•  lavena  j^wpex  upon  a  ^uaf  vgieoi,  with  an  anow  thronij^ 
itjtk  their  heads,  galea,  the  fidd  guka.  Mnrdoefa  carcya  argent 
I  a  chief  gulee,  a  laTea  Tolant  propet,  with  an  arrow  tfannii^kia 
47*  -Of  the  aecond,  the  farthest  extent  of  ibis  gpniliwnatt%  estate 
rminates  upon  Lochdie,  from  whence-the  watar  oiDh  rans^  be- 
;  a  fipteat  hJcefnllof  pyks^and  ane  eaicdleptfishj  railed  asalmopdU 
mt,  being  red  in  the  fish,  and  -the  aidea  all  anamalad  widi  red 
Dts."-«n^ymi<m#  JMscr^fiim  qfGmiknm^,  pp.  139^1 49. 

Note  B.  Psg^  »1. 

TheJSlder  Fliny  not  only  mttdudtalmado  mbUuu^  itma  wmj 
»k  that  he  perused*  **  Adnolabat  excerpebat^ne:;  nfliil  enim 
pt  quod  non  exoerperet.  Diceve  etiam  solebat,  nolltim  asae  li« 
um  tarn  maluniy  qui  non  aliqna  parte  pvodesset.''  The  exeelleiit 
r.  Watts  seems  to  ha?e  foUowsd  •  meiybod  stiU  jnons  liOiofieiiB. 
is  biogia|Aer  informs  us  that  histBethod  of  stvdy  waa  to  impreaa 
e  oontents  of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging  iham»«Bii 
'  interleaving  them,  to  supply  one  system  with  supplemsnta  fron 
lother.  This  metho4»  in  conaequoioe  of  his  eatample,  and  of  that 
his  disciple,  the  amiable,  andpious,  and  laborioaa  Doddridgt,  haa 
«n  much  attended  to  amoiigst  n  certain  dasa  of  the  JBngUah  Dfa- 
Dters.  In  early  life  Dr.  Brown  followed  it  to  a  cettain  extent^ 
d  has  filled  many  p9ges  with  extracts  from  fsvourite  anlbon. 
L  general,  however,  the  extracts  are  brief,  and  seem  to  be  sdeeled 
iefly  on  account  of  some  beauty  in  the  thoqgbt  or  sxprcssiflii 
e  found  it-consumed  less  time  to  ooagipare  the  thoii|^<of  fhila 
phical  waiters  by  making  a  direet  rcferenee  to  thair  woviny  wbiflh 
s  krgeand  wellndiiosen  library  enabled  him  lo  do.  The  ibQow- 
g  extract  from  .the  JUie  of  Youog,*  lelaling  tohiahabita  in  Ihia 
irticulsr,  may  not  be  uninteresting^  "  The  Attentkm  whfaii 
ciung  .bestowed  upon>the|ierttaalraCbeoki^  ia  not  uwordiy  ini- 
don.  When  any  passage  pkaaedhim*  he  appeara  to  have  BoUad 
>wn  the  leaf.  On  these.passagea  he iMstowed  a  aesond  mdiqg. 
at  the  labours  of  man  ai«  too  frequently  vain.  Befiorehe  rtlnaH 
I  to  much  of  what  he  had  once  anF>ra^*  he  died*  Jfony  of  hii 
loks  which  I  have  seen  are,  by  those no^pf  approbatkn^aoowttQ* 
.  beyond  their  real  bulk  that  they  wiU  hardly  ah»t«*' 

*  By  Herbert  Croft.«*See  Johnson*t  Lives. 
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Among  theie  fariom  methods,  the  one  foOofifieA  bf-Dt* 
eeemi  the  snnplest  and  the  beet,  at  leait  to  those  wko  hmm  it  H 
their  power  (the  only  power  for  which  it  ean 
a  Bchdar  to  wish  for  wealth)  to  edlleet  a  Ubnrjr. 

Having  m«ntioneA  his  habits  in  regard  to  noiiii^  1  mfj 
have  no  better  opportunity  than  the  preaent,  to  UMa  Aillnlh 
own  meditations  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  fblloipad  Ae 
down  by  Locke,  of  writing  down  at  the  moment  Ui 
they  arose.    These  two  methods,  the  one  in  ngud  to: 
other  in  regard  to  thinking,  are  of  moce  vahm  to  dw 
any  general  rules  with  wluch  I  an!  aeqoainted.    Aa  the 
which  I  allude  in  Locke  is  not  in  any  of  iSbam  of  Me 
which  aie  most  usually  put  in  the  haada  of  Mudsnl^  I 
apology  for  quoting  it.     It  is  in  etery  respect 
istie  of  him,  and  in  nothing  more  than  hi  tbt  kind 
which  he  urges  his  friend  to  follow  his  direction. 

"  Yon  say  you  lose  many  things  beeaose  they  all|»: 
haye  had  experience  of  that  mya^,  bdt  te  that  mfhmd 
has  provided  a  sure  remedy.  For,  aa  I  renumfaar^ 
where  never  to  go  without  pen  and  ink,  or 
with,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  neglect  to  write  doim  dQ 
moment  that  come  into  the  mind.  I  must  own  I 
often,  and  often  repented  it.  The  thooghta  diit 
sought,  and,  as  it  were,  drop  into  the  mind,  are 
valuable  of  any  we  have,  and  therefore  shoold  be 
they  seldom  return  again.  Yi  say  ako  tfact 
things,  because  your  own  thoughts  are  not  steady  I 
to  fdlow  and  pursue  them  to  a  just  iaMe.  Givonw: 
that  herein  you  mistake  *yoursdf  and  yonr  own 
down  your  thoughts  upon  any  point  aa  flur  aa 
pnrsoed  them,  and  go  on  with  tl  n  again 
you  find  your  mind  disposed  to  it,  and  ao  tfll 
them  as  far  as  you  can,  and  you  will  be  coufhiead  tihe^if  jeni 
lost  any,  it  has  not  been  for  vrant  of  atrengA  of 
them  to  an  issue,  but  for  vrant  of  memory  tontafai  oIhv  tnlitf 
reasonings  which  the  mind,  having  once  best  ool^  la  loA  tb  Vtt 
the  pains  to  go  over  again,  and  ao  the  ooniw^ian  end 
slipped  the  memory,  the  pursuit  stops,  end  the 
glected  before  it  comes  to  the  last  conchision.    If  yon 
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ttitd  it,  you  CBimot  inuiguie  the  difierenee  there  k  in  etadyiiig  with 
and  without  a  pen  in  jour  hand.  Your  ideas,  if  the  eonnexioni  •£ 
tfaem  that  you  have  traced  he  set  down,  eo  that,  without  the  pains 
of  recollecting  them  in  your  memory,  you  can  take  an  easy  view  of 
Ibcm  again,  will  lead  yau  farther  than  you  could  ctzpeet.  Try,and 
tell  me  if  it  he  not  so." 

NoTK  C.    Pi^e  9^. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  which  I  dilude  in  the  teiit,  is 
diat  which  rektes  to  the  state  id  the  mimd  in  sleep,  what  facnltias 
Aen  continue  to  operate,  and  what  are  then  suspended.  Mr. 
Stewart  conceives,  that  "  in  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  are 
suspended  which  depend  on  our  v<dition,'*  the  cause  of  which  he 
supposes  to  be,  that ''  the  will  loses  its  influence  over  those  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  and  those  members  of  the  hody  which  during  our 
waking  hours  sre  subjected  to  its  authority.*'  The  answer  that 
Dr.  Brown  msde  to  this  ^eory  was  not  founded  upon  those  pccu« 
liar  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  will  which  even  at  this  time 
were  beginning  to  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind,  but  upon  the 
iaeonsistency  of  the  theory  itself  with  the  doctrine  that  Mr.  Stewart 
daewhere  maintains,  that  memory  depends  upon  an  effort  q€  at- 
tention which  in  its  turn  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  the  wiifi* 
There  could,  upon  Mr.  Stewart*s  own  views,  be  no  memory  in  sleep ; 
which  is  contrary  to  all  experience.  M.  Prevost  states  the  aigm» 
jnent  with  great  brevity  and  accuracy :  "  Sans  taction  de  la  voiamii 
point  (Teffbrt  d*attenium  ;  9ans  quefqtie  effort  dTattentian  point  de 
souvenir,  Dans  le  sornmeU,  taction  ds  la  voionti  ut  mupmutuf* 
Comment  done  reste-t-il  quelque  souvenir  de  songes  ?" 
.  Mr.  Stewart  has  alluded  to  this  ol(jection  in  a  note  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  work. 

. .  «'  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  ti  €tm  worii,  • 
difficulty  was  started  to  me  with  respect  to  my  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  sute  of  the  mind  in  sleep  by  my  excellent  friend  M.  Prevost 
of  Geneva,  a  gentleman  who  has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  and  to  whose  valuable  correspondence  I  have 
oCten  been  indebted  for  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  The  same 
difficulty  was  proposed  to  me  nearly  about  the  same  time  by  an- 
other friend,  (then  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,)  who  has  since 
honourably  distinguished  himself  by  his  observations  on  Dr.  Dar- 
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win*B  Zoonomia,^  the  first  fruits  of  a  philoiophiail  geniWy  wbiA  1 
trust  is  destined  for  yet  more  important  undcrtakingB.** 

As  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  profess  to  meet  the  p|^}ectioB  widi  a 
direct  answer^  and  rests  his  defence  upon  the  acmudnMi  of  Ins  ge- 
neral principle,  though  he  may  not  he  aUe  to  eKplain  htm  it  ija- 
thetically  all  the  phenomena  with  which  it  ia  eooonnd^  H  la  not 
necessary  to  enter  farther  into  the  question.  Indeed^  aa  Mr.  StewntTa 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  will  upon  the  eunoit  of  oar 
thoughts  is  directly  at  Tariance  with  the  prindplea  of  hii  dwipltli 
philosophy,  it  would  he  attended  with  many  diaiidTUit^gBi  lo  cbIv 
upon  the  general  question  merely  in  reference  to  a  wn^ft  and  that 
not  a  very  important  application  of  it.  The  whole  of  Mr.  SlBfWttt'a 
note,  however,  is  well  worthy  of  pemsaL 

Note  D.    Page  48. 

The  first  volume  of  Zoonomia  was  pnUiahed  in  1798;  the  aeeoad 
in  1 796.  Dr.  Brown's  Observations  rdote  chiefly  to  the  fliat  vafanM^ 
and  he  has  avoided  any  particular  strictures  on  the  noaokgy  of  the 
second.  He  conceives  that  one  remark  ia  applicable  to  the  whob; 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
by  which  one  faculty  of  the  sensorium  cannot  incnai 
without  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  of  othen; 
fever  excepted.  The  plan  that  Dr.  Brown  haa  fbUowed^  is  lo 
ply  the  general  principles  of  Darwin  in  order  to  reltale 
tienlar  doctrines.  As  it  is  the  leading  prindplea  that  he  IhM  i^ 
viewsy  he  haa  departed  in  several  instanoea  firam  Dinria'a 
neral  ananganent,  and  frequently  condensed  aeffaal  leetfMaiMa 
one. 

Note  £.    Page  78. 

Extracts  from  the  MimUes  of  the  Academy  of  Fk^skf^^tLL  Itm, 

1798,  1799. 

Jammarjf  7IA,  1797. 
The  following  gentlemen  having  resolved  to  fonn  dMnooheiii". 
to  an  association,  for  the  investigation  of  Nature,  the  lava  bj  vU^ 


*  ^^  ObsenrationB  on  the  Zoonotnia  of  Dr.  Dam-in. 
Emi.     Edinburgh,  l79Hr 
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her  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  the  history  of  opinions  concern- 
ing these  laws,  and  to  consider  preliminary  business. 

Mr.  Erskine,  President. 
Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  fiirbeek. 

Mr.  Reddie.  Mr.  Logan. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Leyden. 

Mr.  Rogo'son. 
The  following  associated  gentlemen  were  abeesit : 
Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  Honorary  Member. 
Mr.  Robert  Robertson.  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  Craig,  Corresponding  Member. 
After  the  Meeting  was  constituted,  it  was  resolved  that  the  As- 
•odation  should  be  denominated  the  Academy  of  Physics. 

Mr.  Brougham  proposed  to  the  Academy  a  plan  of  business, 
which  was  adopted  with  a  few  modifications. 

SECTION  I. 

The  objects  of  the  Academy  shall  be, 

1.  Pure  Mathematics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Quantity. 

9.  Mixed  Mathematics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Motion  and  its 
Efl^ts,  comprehending  subjects  in  which  the  data  are  inductive, 
and  the  reasoning  mathematical. 

S.  The  Physics  of  Matter,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Body,  in  which 
the  data  and  reasonings  are  both  inductive. 

4.  The  Physics  of  Mind,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  excluding 
religious  controversies  and  party  politics.  Mind  is  either  g^eral 
or  individual,  the  physics  of  the  former  we  term  general  politics. 

5.  The  History  of  Events,  Opinions,  Systems,  &c. 

SECTION  II. 

The  Academy  shall  consist  of  Ordinary,  Honorary,  and  Corre- 
sponding Members. 

1 .  The  duty  of  Ordinary  Members  shall  be  to  attend  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society,  to  communicate  observations  on  papers  read, 
and  to  share  with  the  Academy  their  discoveries,  improvements, 
and  inquiries,  especially  on  scientific  subjects. 

Every  Ordinary  Member  must  attend  at  least  once  a  month  un- 
der penalty  of  writing  a  paper,  on  the  refusal  of  which  he  incurs 
the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  Attendance  on  businesa 
shall  not  be  compulsatory  farther  than  thus^  specified ;  but  if  any 
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Member  accept  an  office,  he  ahall  attend  under  die  peMl^tf  iiv 
ihillings  for  every  wilAil  ominion. 

Every  Ordinary  Member  sball  give  in  hb  paper  die  MeHdng 
before  it  be  read^  and  shall  announce  il  die  Meetief  bcAre  h$ 
gives  it  in.  He  must  write  it  on  paper  of  •  eertaia  dK»  dut  it 
may  be  bound  up,  if  voted ;  and  the  paper  mnsl  caradate  HBOBg 
the  Members  the  week  before  it  is  discntaed,  and  dielM  Mdate 
must  leave  the  paper  in  the  Academy  room  on  the 
under  the  penalty  of  half  a  crown. 

The  Academy  may  request  any  Member  or  Gonnuillae  of  Mi 
bers^  to  investigate  any  particular  point  in  nch  anlJMti  aa  dicir 
atuilies  or  taste  may  have  led  them  perticnlarly  lo  panm,  b  like 
manner^  a  committee  may  be  named  to  enmine  aniy  noir  ad  i» 
tereating  publication,  discovery^  &c.  and  report  on  eodi  la  die  Aca- 
demy. 

On  a  motion  to  that  purpose^  a  Committee  may  be  named  lo  tiy 
any  new  and  instructive  experiment  or  experiment^  or  oonneof  ci- 
periments  which  the  Society  shall  pleaae  to  inttitiite  If  any  flf 
the  Academicians  wish  to  perfSorm  an  experiment  of  Ui  owi^  ke 
must  perform  it  before  the  Academy  at  hia  own 

To  the  account  of  new  experiments  undertaken 
the  name  of  the  proposer  or  proposers  ahall  be  aflzedly  wakm  h 
shall  have  suffered  such  alterations  as  to  render  it  Aepnferljy  of 
several.  The  new  conclusions  drawn  from  old  AeCi  and  eayeii- 
ments^  shall  render  the  experiment  in  a  great  dq^  dm  {RfBty 
of  the  aiguera  or  reaaonera. 

8.  The  duty  of  Corresponding  Member*  ahall  be  taciHmniMii 
to  the  Academy  such  obeervationa  aa  diall  aeen-vetAj  ef  III  at- 
tention. They  shall  be  elected  nnanimouaiy^  end  ahall  net  aiimd 
the  Meetings  or  Committees  of  the  Academy  nnlcia  invilril.CB* 
preasly. 

S.  Honorary  members  shall  be  choaen  nnanimoaalj  ham§ttA^ 
men  well  known  for  their  abilities. 

Two  dissenting  voices  shall  exclude  an  Qidiiiny  Meadbv; 
ballot  shall  be  admitted,  but  reasons  of  < 
be  stated. 

SECTION  III. 

The  order  of  buainess  shall  be, 

1.  Minutes  of  last  Meeting  read  and  reriaed. 
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9.  Privtte  botiMHy  m  fanda,  &c.  settled,  reports  of  the  busineti 
of  Committees  received. 

5.  Pbilosophiod  nemi  discussed,  and  notices  of  new  publications 
f^yen  in. 

4.  Committees  of  inquir]r  and  experiment  named. 

^  Aeports  of  Committees  of  inquiry  and  experiment  received. 

6.  ncgalar  papers  read  and  conversed  on. 

T.  Communications  of  correspondents  eoosiderod. 
8.  Piqwia  noticed,  given  in,  and  appointed. 

SECTION  IV. 

Office-bearers  shall  be  named  at  the  first  Meeting  of  the  Academy, 
and  continued  during  pleasure. 

I.  A  President  to  superintend. 

8.  A  Secretary  to  take  concise  minutes  of  what  passes,  to  cor- 
tespond  officially  with  those  gentlemen  yrho  shall  be  elected  Cor* 
iceponding  Members,  or  other  correspondents  not  Members,  and  to 
auperintend  the  binding  of  papers,  &c. 

3.  A  Treasurer  to  keep  the  cash-accounts  of  receipt  and  expen- 
diture, and  to  give  out  such  sums  for  experiments^  books,  &c  as 
the  Academy  shall  vote. 

SECTION  V. 

1.  Every  Member  on  admittance  shall  pay  five  shillings. 
8.  Every  Member  shall  pay  sixpence  weekly. 

3.  Donations  of  apparatus,  books,  &c  shall  be  received. 

4.  Books  purchased  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Committee,  and 
then  voted  by  the  Academy. 

Messrs.  Leyden  and  Logan  were  appointed  Secretariea,  and  Mr*. 
Lang  Treasurer;  it  was  resolved  to  choose  Presklents/wio  iew^tort 
every  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Brougham,  Rogerson,  and  Birbeck,  were  appointed  a 
Coronjittee  to  examine  the  Philosophical  Transactiona  of  London 
for  1796,  p.  ii.  Mr.  Birbeck  was  appointed  to  examine  Prieatlai^s 
Experiments  on  Atmosj^erlcal  Air. 

The  Academy  then  adjourned  to  Saturday  1 4th  January. 
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Meeting  M4  SepttmAtr  1797. 

Mr.  Enkine^  PregidenU 
Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  Leydes. 

Mr.  Reddie.  Mr.  Brown. 

The  Minutes  of  last  Meeting  were  read.  Tliemlter«  the  Aca- 
demy having,  on  Mr.  Reddie's  suggestion,  taken  into 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  want  of  gencf 
which  might  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  physical  inqufaiBi^  and  tarn 
the  free  and  unconstrained  introdncdon  of  meCaphyried  poial^  on 
which  the  members,  either  frt>m  the  strengtih 
tical  habits,  or  the  abstract  nature  of  the  suljecta 
never  come  to  an  agreement,  judged  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  ftl- 
lowing  principles,  reserving  to  themsdves  tfaa  power  of  altering  or 
modifying  them  as  experience  shall  dictate. 

1.  Mind  exists, — a  something,  of  the  essence  of  whicli  we  know 
nothing,  but  the  existence  of  which  we  must  aoppoa^  on  Mcoimt  of 
the  effect  which  it  produces ;  that  b,  the  modification 
are  conscious. 

2.  Matter  exists, — a  something,  of  the  essence  of  wliidi 
tirely  ignorant,  but  the  existence  of  which  we 
consequence  of  the  effects  which  it  produces ;  that  ii^  the 
and  perceptions  which  we  receive  by  means  of  the  organa  of 

N,  B, — Under  these  two  heads  are  excluded^  the 
mind  being  a  bundle  of  ideas,  and  matter  a  collection 
for  a  bundle  of  effects  can  never  constitute  a  cause. 

3.  Every  change  indicates  a  cause ;  but  of  the  natue  of 
connexion  we  are  entirely  ignorant 

The  Academy  also  exclude  the  following  qneation^  to  Ae 
of  prohibiting  any  conversation  on  them,  but  witbont 
Members  from  hearing  of  them  incidentally.  In  pi^en  not 
edly  on  that  sul^ject,  or  taking  for  granted  any  opinion 
with  them,  as  the  foundation  of  a  hypothetical  train  of 

1.  The  question  as  to  a  first  cause,  or  infinity  of 

8.  The  questions  concerning 

The  Action  and  Passion  of  Mind  ; 
Liberty  and  Necessity ; 
Merit  and  Demerit ; 
i>clf-Lovc  and  Bcnevolcncv. 
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3.  All  g^Dcnl  qijettJoni  u  to  the  nature  of  endenoe ;  ettabliali- 
ing  as  flufficient  grounds  of  belief,  betides  the  evidence  of  sense  and 
eonscionsnessy  that  of  memory ;  that  of  abstract  truth,  whether 
mathonatical  or  metaphysical ;  that  of  experience  or  oondhisioii, 
fiom  what  has  been,  to  what  will  be,  and  that  of  human  testimony. 

4.  Questions  concerning  afaetraet  ideas,  estaWishing  that  we  have 
general  ideas ;  that  is,  ideas  of  somethiiig  in  whidi  a  niimbcr  of 
olfjects  agree. 

6,  The  question  of  existence  of  rig^tSb 

The  Academy  then  a4}oumed  to  16th  instant. 

Meeting  SOih  September  1797. 

Mr.  Erddne,  Freeideni. 
Mr.  Brouj^iam.  Mr.  Lang. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Mr.  Leyden. 
Mr.  Broug^iam  was  appointed  to  examine  Holcroft's  translation 
of  Count  Stolbeig's  Travels,  and  to  report  the  important  notices. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Lang,  Gillespie,  and  Brougham,  were  appointed 
a  Committee  to  examine  the  strata  of  granite  embedded  in  sghistns, 
on  the  banks  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Water  of  Leith. 

Meeting  January  90th,  1799. 

Mr.  Brougham,  President, 
Mr.  Gillespie.  Mr.  Copland. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Reddie.  Mr.  Erskine. 

Mr.  Homer.  Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Alex.  Lang.  Mr.  Jas.  Lang. 

*^Mr.  Logan. 
The  Minutes  of  last  Meeting  were  read. 
The  Academy  resolved,  **  That  correi^onding  Members  shall 
henceforth  be  sul^ject  to  contributions,  and  be  considered  in  every 
other  respect  as  ordinary  Members,  while  they  reside  in  Edin- 
burgh." 

The  Academy  also  resolved,  "  That  the  analyses  and  papers  of 
last  year  shall  be  bound  up  in  two  separate  volumes ;  and  Mr. 
Homer,  with  the  two  secretaries,  were  appointed  a  Committee  io 
arrange  them,  apd  cause  them  to  be  bound." 
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The  Academy  farther  resolyed^  that,  (thtfug^ 
comes  the  property  of  the  Academy,  unleaa  the  mitbor 
reserves  to  himself  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  it,)  yet  be 
the  power  of  making  snch  alterations,  as  he  ahmll  jiu%e  i 
his  paper,  after  it  has  been  read  and  diseiuaed. 

Mr.  Lang  then  took  the  chair;  and  Mr. Bmig^hMi  aillr. 
Homer  laid  before  tlie  Academy  two  papcn,  with  mpacft  ••  a  i»i- 
form  of  the  laws. 

It  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  an  deetloD  t«te  m^ftm,  m 
the  first  Meeting  of  November,  and  on  the  IktU  MetCi^  «f  JsM^ 
of  three  Presidents :  That  the  duty  of  the  Pkcrident  lor  the  «itn- 
ing  shall  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Brougham'a  motioiij  '^  Tolaep 
order  as  he  pleases,  without  limiting  the  freedom  of  diacaaiim ;  la 
prevent  the  conversation  from  becoming  confinedp  by  aakiDg  aUtihe 
Members  their  opinions,  and  not  allowing  a  fSew  to  eagroaa  too  peat 
a  share ;  to  keep  the  speakers  from  wandering  firom  llie  satjeet;  le 
direct  their  attention,  at  intervals  of  silence,  to  wkaft  ho  lUlko  At 
roost  interesting  branches  of  the  snliiject ;  to  deeloic^  at  the  end  flf 
the  meeting,  on  which  side  he  conceives  the  opimom  i 
to  be ;  and,  upon  his  election  to  the  office,  to  mal» 
immediately  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  history  oC  tbe  AmAaajm" 

Resolved,  that  the  philosophical  news  shall  be  tbe  last  part  of  It 
terary  business;  and  that  the  literary  shall  precede  theptivale  barf* 
ness. 

Kesolved,  that  a  corresponding  secretary  be  ahtlad  anmaDfp 
whose  office  and  business  shall  be,  in  the  worda  of  Mr.  Brofe^HRili 
motion,  "  To  have  the  sole  charge  of  the  corammneatlM  wUdi  At 
Academy  has  with  correspondents,  correapoediiy  and 
members,  and  i)ersons  not  connected  with  it  by  any 

Regulations.  1.  If  any  member  holds  a 
comes  within  the  office  of  the  corresponding  aecretary,  be  ahdlglit 
in  to  that  secretary  a  copy  of,  or  extracts  ftom,  waA  leUm  m  wt^ 
concern  the  Academy.  S.  The  letters  and  papcra,  wlndl  be  aaf 
himself  receive,  he  shall  copy,  or  cause  to  be  copied^  at  bk 
l>ense,  into  a  book  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  deporitii^ 
ginals  with  the  Academy.  But  if  any  of  the  oommmiicatfi 
received,  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  amoi^  the 
the  Academy,  he  shall  cause  them  to  be  tranacribed  at  the 
demy's  expense.   3.  lie  shall  have  a  discretionary  power  of  i 
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ing,  AS  bepleascfl,  UleieUerereoeiTedfayhim.  Butif  tiietiilyfMlJbe 
diffioilty  or  the  measures  discussed  weighty,  it  is  recoTOTOended  !• 
him  to  eoBsult  the  Academy,  if  a  meeting  be  near  ;  otherwise,  t» 
ask  the  advice  of  the  PresideDts,  Secretaries,  and  Tieasurer.    4^  It 
shall  be  his  peculiar  charge  and  power,  (subject  to  the  af(»esaid  re- 
gulations,) to  direct  the  attention  of  correspondents  to  such  sul](ieol8 
M  they  may  investigate,  and  to  transmit  any  requests  to  that  pur- 
pose from  the  Academy.    5.  Under  similar  regulations,  he  shall 
likewise  have  a  discretionary  power  of  comroendng  new  connoe- 
ti(»iSy  introducing  such  correspondents  to  the  notice  of  the  Aea« 
demy,  and  of  proposing  candidates  for  corresponding  seats.    6.  He 
shall  enter  in  the  correspondence  book,   all  the  letters  or  memorials 
which  be  writes  to  such  correspondents  or  corresponding  members^ 
with  the  dates  of  their  being  written,  and  shall  present  this  bode  at 
every  meeting,  to  be  read  at  the  commencement  of  the  philosophi* 
cal  news,  and  consulted  by  the  members  present.     7.  If  he  has  un- 
dertaken any  commimication  in  his  official  capacity,  which  the  Aca^ 
demy  deems  unworthy  of  it,  he  shall  at  this  decision  make  a  recan* 
tation  on  the  subject  to  the  correspondents ;  a  copy  of  whidi  recan- 
tation shall  be  inserted  in  the  correspondence  book.    8.  He  shall, 
in  an  account  book  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  insert  dated  mi- 
nutes of  all  expenses  that  he  may  incur  in  the  Academy*s  service. 
Ordinary  expenses  shall  be,  postage  of  letters  received,  and  of  sndi 
as  he  may  think  proper  to  post-pay ;  account  and  correspondence 
books ;  and  carriage  of  papers,  specimens,  books,  or  other  paroda. 
Extraordinary  expenses  shall  consist  of  such  as,  in  the  course  of  his 
communications  with  correspondents,  &c.  it  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  incur,  either  for  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  Academy, 
extending  its  list  of  coirespondents,  or  inducing  and  enabling  these  to 
communicate.    If,  without  orders,  the  ccNrresponding  secretary  de- 
frays any  extraordinaries  which  the  Academy  afterwards  disapproves 
of,  he  is  not  to  receive  any  reimbursement.*' 

It  was  further  resolved,  on  tlie  motion  of  Mr.  Homer, 
''  That  the  members  of  the  Academy  shall,  before  Saturday  the 
3d  of  February  next,  give  in  lists  of  such  subjects,  in  the  different 
branches  of  philosophical  inquiry,  as  they  think  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  Academy,  and  presenting  a  field  for  investigation  and 
research. 

"  I'hat  on  the  said  Saturday  the  3d  of  February,  a  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  to  class  the  various  subjects,  thus  collected,  into 
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two  general  listed  one  of  sulQects  in  the  Phynci  of  Matter,  dMOCkr 
of  subjects  in  the  Physics  of  Mind :  amngiiig  the  sulgccta  of  «iA 
general  list  in  that  order  which  shall  appear  to  tlie  ComiaillwiBSM 
convenient  for  investigation ;  and  that  this  Committn  dull  |n- 
aent  their  report  at  the  following  meeting  of  Saturday  te  10^  of 
February. 

*'  That^  if  this  arrangement  be  approved  of  by  the  Acadaayydhe 
sutjects  contained  in  each  list  shall  be  investigated  in  vegvlar  ho* 
cession.    That  the  first  subject  at  the  head  of  eadi  lift  JmI  be 
taken  into  immediate  consideration ;  and  being  anbdivided  caeh  ii- 
to  several  heads  or  branches  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  coawifor  of 
investigation  may  suggest,  these  sabdiviaiona  shall  be 
among  the  members  of  the  Academy  at  choice,  any 
allowed  to  choose  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  the  lubdiviaioDa.  Thattihe 
two  subjects,  one  relating  to  the  Physics  of  Matter,  theodMr  lothe 
Physics  of  Mind,  shall  thus  be  referred  each  to  a  Conmittee  of  la- 
yestigation ;  which  Committee  shall  have  a  discretionary  power,  i 
the  other  Committees  of  the  Academy,  of  appointing  its  own 
ings  and  presenting  its  report.    That  this  report  sballeoDdstof  At 
series  of  papers  written  by  the  members  of  the  Committoe  on  the 
several  subdivisions  of  the  sulgect.    That  there  shall  he  no  ol|ie^ 
tion  to  the  assignment  of  the  same  subdivision  or  sobdividanB  of 
the  subject  to  different  members,  if  agreeable  to  them;  ynHU 
that  those  who  undertake  more  than  one,  ahall  be  oh%ed  to 
sent  seiiarate  papers,  or  separate  chapters  of  a  paper,  on 
division  undertaken  by  them,  in  order  that  the  faitenllBn  of  dhe 
Academy  in  distributing  and  arranging  the  enl^feeli  of 
tion  may  still  be  answered." 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Reddle,  Mr.  WilHun  Tiylom 
ted  a  member  of  the  Academy. 

A4joumed  to  Saturday  the  27th  current. 

Note  F.    Page  80. 

Though  the  distinguished  individual  who  at 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
from  the  commencement,  he  was  not  nominated  Bditor  till  At 
publication  of  the  fourth  number ;  and  the  pnWicition  of  Ae 
number  was,  in  his  absence,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
who  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  popolar 
to  its  pages.      It  may  be  pro|icr  to  add,  that  none  of 
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hidiTidiialf  illowed  this  unfortunate  misunderftuiding  to  leMenthdr 
flentiments  of  mutual  regard,  or  to  interfere  with  their  habita  of  in* 
timacy.  Dr.  Brown  had  prepared  some  materials  for  the  fourth 
number,  which  were  never  used.  In  particular,  he  had  written  a 
▼ery  ingenious  paper  on  the  second  volume  of  Miss  Baillie's  Plaja. 
An  able  article,  but  in  a  rery  diflferent  spirit,  upon  the  same 
work,  appeared  from  another  hand.  This  he  regretted  no  ftrther 
than  as  he  was  prevented  firom  bearing  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
an  author  of  whose  genius  he  entertained  a  very  high  idea.  He 
used  to  take  credit  to  himsdf  for  being  one  of  the  first  in  Edin- 
burgh who  appreciated  her  excellences :  and  he  rq^retted  that  her 
'works  had  not  met  with  a  move  fiivourable  reception.  Upon  the 
sntject  once  being  mentioned,  I  recollect  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  I 
really  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  great  heresies  of  the  Edinbnig^ 
Reriew/" 

In  stating  that  Dr.  Brown's  name  has  scaroely  ever  appeared  in 
die  Edinburgh  Journal  with  the  approbatioa  it  deserves,  I  must 
except  the  very  flattering  allusion  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on 
Cause  and  Eflfect,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes  also  met  with  a  very  hi^ 
eulogium ;  but  without  any  idea  that  he  was  the  author.  Indeed, 
till  after  his  death,  his  name  was  never  mentioned  either  as  a  poet 
or  philosopher.  In  a  late  number  a  pledge  has  been  given,  which 
it  is  anxiously  hoped  will  be  speedily  redeemed. 

Note  G.    Page  8S. 

The  choice  of  a  profession  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts^  and 
he  was  long  before  he  finally  made  up  hia  mind.  From  the  letters 
of  Dr.  Currie,  he  seems  to  have  consulted  him  upon  the  sul^ect. 
I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Anderson,  the  early  friend  of 
so  many  iUustiious  authors,  to  insert  iho  foUowing  extract  from  one 
of  Dr.  Currie's  letters. 

*'  There  is  no  one  whose  just  and  imdischarged  daim  sits  so  heavy 
upon  me  as  Mr.  Brown's.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  his  riling 
genius,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  to  learning,  dispoeitioo,  and 
talents.  He  has  written  to  me  on  a  sulgect  deeply  interesting  to 
him — his  future  prospects  in  life.  There  are  great  difficulties  every 
way.  But  whether  he  is  a  lawyer  or  physician  he  will  surmount 
them ;  if  to  his  great  talents  he  gives  steady  application ;  if  he 
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pnctiacs  economy  and  temperance,  and  takn  one  to 

snidies  with  the  due  intermixture  of  air  and  rrarriae 

pieterve  the  health  of  the  mind.  I  ha^e  made  aone  TTfcrf^fin  b 

the  Life  of  Burns,  on  the  universality  of  geniiMy  to  wUh  I 

attention.  I  look  to  Brown  aa  entering  upon  a  vary  hriniMit 

He  aeems  to  me  destined  to  sustain  the  honouia  of  HcnttishBtB» 

ture,  a  high  destination,  in  the  coming  ^ge.    Aa 

off  my  hands  I  will  write  to  him  ftilly." 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  come  forward  to  the  hor,  Uo 
have  heen  almost  certain.  He  possessed  groat  poiaen  af  tmdf 
speaking,  and  saw,  by  a  glance,  all  the  bearinga  of  the 
plicated  questions,  leaving  no  loop-note  for  hia  advemiy  tv 
One  of  the  most  acute  and  subtle  pleaden  of  our  bw 
declared,  that  if  there  was  a  difficulty  he  could  not  onrnvd 
apply  to  Tom  Brown.  1  am  not  sure,  however,  whether 
might  not  have  been  an  over  subtilty  in  his  irasmring^  and  that 
he  might  not  have  taken  sufficiently  into  aeoonnt  dw  viem 
talents  of  his  hearers.  He  would  have  been  9fl  alao  to 
facta  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  raUier  than  to  the 
of  aiiy  system  of  laws ;  which,  though  it  ultiniafeely  udf^ 
been  of  advantage  to  the  science  of  law  itself,  wooU  piiibaWj^  ii 
the  first  instance,  have  operated  unfavounUy  to  hia  om  ncoHii 
He  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  ■rum— iwhlf^ Ua 
arguments  to  the  capacities  and  views  of  thoae  he  had  to  do  wilh; 
but  he  did  not  always  act  upon  his  own  convictiflna.  In  tlie  oady 
part  of  his  life  he  occasionally  indulged  in  cards,  and  wio  Toy  lo^ 
cessful  as  a  whist  pkyer.  The  whole  art  of  hio  anoan^  bo  ones 
told  me,  consisted  in  a  quick  discovery  of  the  ploy  of  Ma 
and  in  an  immediate  conformity  to  it,  even  though 
rule.  This  the  scientific  players  could  not 
played  so  well  that  they  lost  the  game.  In  the  gnat 
he  forgot,  I  suspect,  that  his  method  was  eqvally 
rather,  perhaps,  he  chose  to  lose  the  stake,  rather  than 
to  any  thing  untcieniific.  The  following  letter,  wliieh  I 
from  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  most  valued  firienda,  wiD  be 
great  interest,  as  relating  to  this  and  to  another  ruj 
subject. 

* ''  From  Dr.  Brown*s  astonishing  acutenesa  of  dhahaiualMih 
and  power  of  analysis,  exhibited  even  at  an  eariy  period  of  Wb  I 
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«iitidpftted,  wliile he  waa a stuckiit of  iaw,  waoy  csigiiai] mkdoh 
Ul^tened  views  in  the  icieiiGe  of  Jnriipnidenoe.  And,  when  he 
afterwards  relinquished  the  more  kicratrfe  pndiee  of  mediefaie, 
to  attain  Ae  h%her  hondura  of  the  diair  of  Moral  Phflooophf,  and 
to  give  free  scope  to  the  exerdae  of  his  gnat  metaphysical  taleata, 
I  frequently  urged  him^  widi  all  the  eamestoess  of  friendabipy  to 
aacrifloe  the  amusemeot  of  wiitiiig  oecaaional  |iieees  of  poetry^  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  eompletion  of  that  hnmch  of  the  thifd  part 
of  hia  oourse,  which  would  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  po^tl- 
oal  economy.  In  that  dqpartment,  I  waa  pennaded^  hia  unriralM 
aenmen  would  have  detected  many  emrs»  and  introduced  a  pf*- 
diion  of  phraseology^  a  simplicity  of  doctrine,  and  a  lundnoua  art 
frngement  preriously  unknown.  And  the  only  apprehension  I 
entertained  of  his  success  was,  that  the  flnencos  of  hia  intellect,  and 
his  little  intercourse  with  the  coarser  part  of  the  species,  might 
have  rendered  him  less  disposed  to  take  into  practical  calculation 
die  obstacles  to  improvement,  which  arise  from  the  very  nature  of 
nan,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  thatJHetion 
trhich  constantly  impedes  the  wheds  of  the  madiine  of  eivll 
society,  even  under  the  best  arrangement  whi^  it  haa  hidierto 
heen  able  to  attain." 

NoTB  H.    Fage  99. 

Jh.  firown  pubBshed  two  other  pamphlets  upon  the  same  oeci^ 
non.  The  one  was  entitled,  "  A  Short  Critidsm  of  the  Terms  of 
the  Charge  against  Mr.  Leslie  in  the  Protest  of  the  Ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  as  explained  by  them  in  thdr  late  Famphlet.''  0£ 
this  pamphlet,  I  think  it  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Brown  to  hi* 
sort  the  high  testimony  of  Mr.  Playfair,  in  his  ^  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  the  Examination  of  Professor  Stewart^s  short  State- 
ment of  Facts." 

«^  On  the  subject  of  your  metaphydcal  argtmicnt,  as  managed 
either  in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  your  Examination,  I  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  enter.  It  has  already  received  vrhat  seems  t6 
me  a  masterly  and  victorious  refutation,  when,  by  a  substitiition, 
as  dear  and  exact  as  could  be  expected  in  the  solution  of  an  alge^ 
braic  question,  you  are  proved  to  have  accused  Bfr.  Ledie  of  de^ 
nying  an  identiod  propodtion.  It  is  no  ordinary  degree  of  meri^ 
amid  the  obscurity  of  your  language,  and  fhim  the  nniltltnde  of 
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your  contradictions  and  tautologies,  to  have  extficted  dik  rimpk 
and  curious  result,  and  to  have  done  so  with  the  eridence  of  a  ■■• 
thematical  demonstration."    Pp.  7S,  78. 

The  other  pamphlet  to  which  I  referred^  it  entitledt  an  **  Bn- 
mination  of  some  Remarks  in  the  Reply  of  Dr.  John  IniJHi  tD  Pk^ 
fessor  Playfair.**  It  may  he  read  for  its  ingeniiity  uid  keen  nd 
delicate  satire,  when  the  interest  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  it  lefai^ 
and  eren  in  the  general  question,  has  passed  away.  I  have  no  wU^ 
however,  to  revive  the  dispute  in  this  place.  The  opittioo  of  tte 
public  in  regard  to  the  whole  proceedings  is  too  decided  to  allow 
any  apprehensions  of  an  attempt  at  a  repetition  of  them.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  in  some  passages  in  Dr.  Brown'a  two 
phlets  may  he  discovered  the  secret  cause  of  mucii  of 
that  he  afterwards  met  with. 

Note  I.   Page  131. 

Though,  in  the  paragraph  to  which  this  note  leferiy  I  wish  Ae 
discussion  to  resolve  itself  entirely  into  a  point  of  fact,  it  ia  not  tarn 
any  idea  that  Dr.  Brown's  views  regarding  power  an  rindkr  la 
those  of  the  philosophers  that  preceded  him^  or  that  they  are  p«- 
sessed  of  little  value.  The  value  of  Mr.  Hnme'a  apeenlatioBs  has 
been  admitted  by  all  the  great  men  who  have  sacceeded  Uoif  psr* 
ticularly  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  He 
who  (in  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whidi  was  wdl 
to  be  written  by  that  distinguished  gentleman)  haa  spoken  of  the 
EMsay  on  Necessary  Connexion,  as  the  "  moat  TaloaUo  eonlrihalta 
to  philoaophical  logic  that  has  been  made  ainoe  the  iniMiimliii  rf 
Lord  Bacon's  writings."  Indeed,  when  we  conaidcr  die  viawa  rf 
the  ancients  on  the  subject  of  causation,  whieh^  it  ia 
on  all  hands,  more  than  any  thing  else,  misled  them  in 
ligations;  when  we  consider  that  Dcs  Cartea  laya  it  don ai a 
maxim,  "  Perspicuum  est  optimam  philosophandi  viam 
turos,  si  ex  ipsius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatamm  ( 
deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfectissimanij  qut  ca 
tuum  per  causas,  acquiramus ;" — ^when  we  consider  Baoon'a 
about  the  possibility  of  inducing  forms ; — when  we  *'^"*^— '  AH 
Locke  himself  has  stated,  that  bodies  produce  ideas  in  na  hy  innrrin 
''  the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in/'  (LicM 
£ssay,  book  ii.  chap.  8.) ; — when  we  consider  all  thi%  with  irinlsitf 
pity  or  indignation  we  may  view  Mr.  Hume's  scepticim,  it  is  ia- 
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potnble  not  to  fed  that  he  hai  laid  sdenoe  under  no  common  oblio 
gation  to  him^  in  remoying  the  nihbiih  from  aronnd  our  ideat  of 
causation^  that  had  impeded  so  often  the  effintaof  the  ^ulosophera 
who  preceded  him.  But  while  diia  much  may  be  allowed  to  Mr. 
Hume«  it  must  also  be  stated,  that  his  analysis  is  far  from  being 
complete ;  that  both  his  thought  and  language  are  often  deficient  in 
precision ;  and  that  his  essay,  too,  contains  opinions  that  lead  to 
dangerous  conclusions,  (though  the  danger,  as  I  shall  immcdiatdy 
ahow,  has  been  orerrated.)— Dr.  Brown  has  supplied  Mr.  Hunie*s 
deficiencies.  His  analysis  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute ; 
his  work  is  remarkable  for  precision ;  he  has  introduced  into  it  many 
original  and  profound  views,  and  he  has  removed  completdy  all  that 
can  be  considered  as  of  a  dangerous  tendency  in  Mr.  Hume's  dis* 
quisition.  That  such  a  work  was  wanted,  no  one  can  doubt,  who 
has  read  aU  the  jargon  that  was  written  and  spoken  in  the  famous 
I^ie  case,  by  men  of  liberal  education  at  least,  and  many  of  them 
fiff  from  being  deficient  in  acuteness.  The  merits  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Brown's  work  was  borne  ample  testimony  to  by  Mr. 
Homer,  (whose  approbation  may  be  considered  as  fame,)  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made.  Many,  however, 
considered  the  argument,  as  conducted  in  the  first  edition,  to  be 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  But  I  never  knew  any  one,  who  was  at 
all  competent  to  judge  of  metaphysical  discussions,  who  did  not  rise 
convinced  by  the  perusal  of  liis  last  edition.  .  The  testimony  that 
Mr.  Playfair,  so  honourably  to  his  candour,  bore  to  its  merits,  has 
been  alluded  to ;  and  there  was  one  highly  respectable  individual, 
who  took  a  decided  and  an  active  part  against  Mr.  Leslie,  who  can- 
didly acknowledged  that  the  frdler  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  as  to 
cinaation,  in  the  third  edition,  had  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong. 

Dr.  Brown  has  proved,  by  many  quotations,  that  it  is  altogether 
unjust  to  accuse  Mr.  Hume  himsdf  of  denying  the  idea  of  power. 
(Cause  and  Effect,  chap.  iv.  sect.  6.)  In  the  Essay  on  Necessary 
Connexion,  Mr.  Hume  certainly  does  sute  as  clearly  as  langoaga 
can  express,  that  we  have  an  idea  of  necessary  connexion*  -  Dr. 
Beid  was  the  first  who  represented  him  as  maintaining  Ae 
opposite  doctrine;  and  his  views,  I  presume,  have  been  copied 
by  the  writers  who  followed  him,  without  their  putting  themsdves 
to  the  trouble  of  consulting  Mr.  Hume's  writings  for  tbemselvaa. 
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Thftt  Mr.  Hame*8  aeoount  of  the  origm  of  our  IdM  of 

erroneoiiBy  Dr.  Browu  has  completely  catafalkbedL    (OvMe 

Efl^t^  chap.  ir.  aecu  3.)    He  haa  acaroelys  pciliapi,  wfniaiiBil  m 

wdl  in  showing,  that  Home's  noCioiia  ici|iectiiig  tlw  «ipi  of  db 

idea  does  not  lead  to  dangeroos  consequeneeai    Thoa^ 

Coo,  the  facto  are  rather  in  Dr.  Brown's  Imvoiir.    llr.  temrtl 

ascribed  the  following  argument  to  Mr.  Hnmc^  tad  it 

generally  imagined  that  it  is  the  argoment  wfeMli  lib  Hnnt  e»* 

sidered  as  most  conclusive.    *'  He/'  (Mr.  Hubm)  ^  iahm  h  im 

granted,  that  we  have  no  other  idea  of  eanae  and  t^EU^  ihm  if 

two  successive  even  to  which  are  invariably  oolooiiicd;  tkift  wahMC^ 

therefore,  no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  event  ia  onftan  k 

sarily  connected  vrith  another,  or  to  infer  die  cpftatina  M 

from  the  changes  we  observe  in  the  univerBeu"     (OatUnea  ti  M^ 

ral  Philosophy,  sect  S54.)    Now,  upon  turning  !•  Mr.  Hana'k 

Essay  on  Providence  and  a  Future  State^  we  find  Aia  wgmat 

only  very  darkly  hinted  at,  and  by  far  the  grealier  part  tf  Ma  na» 

aoning  turns  upon  another  point  altogether.  TaUag  il  te  gnatoi^ 

that  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  more  to  be  in  the  eann^  thaa  lAat 

is  sufficient  to  produce  the  witnessed  effect,  he  ugaea^  ia  • 

that  is  almost  as  disgraceful  to  his  understandiag  aa  ta  kis 

not,  however,  against  the  existence  of  a  caum  of  die 

vritness,  but  against  the  perfection  of  the  attriimim 

is  the  cause.    *'  So  far  as  the  traces  of  any  attribatoi  at ; 

pear,  so  far  may  we  conclude  these  attribntea  toi 

tion  of  farther  attributes  is  mere  hypothcaia."    (J 

vol.  ii.  p.  144.)    Now,  my  purpose  in  making  tbla 

showytbat  Hume  drew  his  conclusions,  in 

that  will  not  be  disputed,  by  those  who  hold 

different  from  him  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  ^ 

that  it  is  not  by  attadring  his  doctrines  aa  to  eavmion  dm  kii  i 

duatons  are  to  be  avoided ;  but  by  showing  that  ha 

neously  from  his  own  principles.— At  all  evcata^  il  la 

that  when  Dr.  Brown  has  proved  that  Mr.  Hnae  aiai 

we  had  an  idea  of  power,  and  has  even  (diap.  !▼.  saet.  4.) 

ed  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  Mr.  Humali 

contrary  doctrine,  which  is  so  *'  completoly  oppoaile  ta 

ings  of  which  every  mind  b  almost  every  rooaient  CQaaciiaB:'*<-i4ftii 

certainly  hard,  that  the  charge  ia  not  only  Rpealed 


HttToe^  Imt  that  even  Dr.  Brown  bimself  k  intoWed  in  it  alrag 
with  him. 

I  may  here  insert  a  testirocMial  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown,  though  it 
has  no  connexion  with  die  |>resent  subject,  farther  than  that  it  ori- 
ginally fonned  a  part  of  tins  Note  as  it  appeared  in  the  ChrMcn 
Instructor : — **  In  comnion  with  the  illurtrious  men  of  sdenoe  who 
adorn  your  country,  I  have  fo  lament  the  unexpected  death  of  *Dr. 
Brown.  His  sagadty,  his  aeuteness,  his  fairness,  his  candour,  the 
general  perspicuity,  and  the  oceasiona}^  splendour,  of  his  diellon, 
were  to  me  dedsive  proofii  of  the  wisdom  and  impartiality  whidi 
guided  the  Edinburgh  dectors,  in  looking  out  for  a  man  not 
unworthy  to  succeed  such  a  man  as  yourself*  They  must  have 
been  aware  of  your  extensiye  and  permanent  celebrity;  they 
must  have  felt,  that  the  credit  of  dieir  UniTersity  depended  upon 
their  proper  choice  of  a  successor.  They  acted  up  to  their  high 
and  sacred  duty,  and  thus  sustained  the  credit  of  their  renown- 
ed university,  in  the  estimation  of  all  scholars  and  all  philosophers, 
'  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  all  ^&v^xfp^  "-^Extract  from 
a  Letter  of  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr,  Stewart* 

NoTi  K.    Ptfge  161. 

f  Letter  to  Dr.  Gregorys  FaiienU.) 
A  person  who  asks  the  advice  of  only  one  physician^  must  ilo 
doubt  be  surprised,  and  may  perhaps  be  displeased,  at  reeeiving 
the  advice  of  two.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  explain  the  rea- 
son of  such  a  singular  deviation  from  the  common  practice  of  my 
profession. 

For  a  long  time  past  I  have  found  it  difficult,  and  sometimei  im- 
possible, to  avdd  considerable  delays  in  answering  professional 
letters,  and  in  giving  my  opinion  and  advice  in  writing,  in  eases, 
the  histories  of  which  were  sent  to  me  from  distant  |daces.  These 
delays  were  always  vexatious  to  myself,  and  often  diBtrlsdng  to  my 
patients;  many  of  whom  earnestly  required  to  have  my  ai^awer 
and  advice  by  return  of  post,  and  all  of  whom  would  eonfldcBtly 
expect  to  recdve  it  in  two  or  three  days  at  farthest.  But  dik  no 
exertions  of  diligence  could  enable  me  to  accomplish.  Independ- 
ently of  the  time  required  to  condder  many  of  the  cases  sent  to  me 
for  my  opinion,  the  time  often  required  to  write  (whether  with  my 
own  hand,  or  by  dictating  to  a  secretary,  as  had  h»ng  been  my 

2L 
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Iiractice)  a  proper  opinion  and  advioe^  in  one  cue,  mam  nave  tkn  1 
could  command,  from  the  more  urgent  calla  of  prafinuonal  dnSf^  fa 
several  days ;  and  it  sometimea  happened  thai  I  veoeifiBd  MfHil 
such  letters  and  casei  in  one  day ;  perhapa  moie  thu  I  «nld  am» 
Bwer  properly  in  ten.  The  dday  in  aniweiing  tfaom  ma tevon 
vexatious  to  some  of  thooe  patients  who  oonsulied  me  hj  lMm» 
that  I  was  not  at  lihexty  to  answer  their  letters  just  ia  tfM  OBtea 
which  I  received  thern^  heing  obliged  to  answer  the  iMMt  uqpal  ai 
them  in  preference  to  the  less  uigent,  is  whidi  a  dday,  mm  d* 
several  days,  could  be  of  no  material  bad  consequeBee*  Tktm  d^ 
lays  and  inoonveniencies  have  often  been  mudk  incraHsd  by  aj 
bdng  called  to  distant  visits  in  the  country,  implyiiig, 
an  absence  of  several  days  from  Edinbuq^,  with  littla  or  wa ' 
or  opportunity  to  answer  such  letters,  or  give  my  opinion  and  ad* 
vice  in  such  cases  ss  I  had  previously  received ;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  several  more  were  accumulating  upon  me. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  for  a  long  tima  pait  I  have 
almost  constantly  been  in  arrear  of  professional  writing  ;  and  tlttt^ 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months,  this  amar  has  gradnaHy  in- 
creased upon  me. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  found  mysdf  redneed  to  die  dfloBaa 
uf  either  refusing  to  give  my  advice  in  wriliqg  to  ratJenlij  (whe- 
ther in  Edinburgh  or  at  a  distance,)  who  lequhed  it  off  aai^  oodH 
procuring  the  aid  of  one  of  my  brethren,  who  mt^ht  asrirt  ne  k 
that  part,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  my 

The  former  alternative  would  certainly  have 
disobliging  at  least,  if  not  worse.  I  have  tfaerdbn  folmuk  At 
latter ;  and  I  think  myself  very  fortunate  in  hafhy  ablrinei  ihi 
assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Thomaa  Brown,  aa  ny  eoa^lBivk 
that  part  of  my  profesnonal  labours. 

It  will  easily  be  believed,  that,  in  such  dreumtanHi^ teiiV 
own  sake,  as  well  aa  that  of  my  patienta,  I  aliould 
to  have  the  best  assistance  that  1  could  proeure.    Bat  Jh, 
Brown  has  been  so  well  knovm,  even  fnm  eariy  yoolhb  ■■  ^ 
of  talents,  and  learning,  and  science,  that  there  can  he  no 
for  any  testimonial  of  mine  in  his  £svour.   He  waa  for 
my  pupil  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic  in  1803 ;  and  he  is  now  a  FcUflw  H 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  this  dty. 
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Tlie«naiig«itiit  that  we  have  nuule  leavea  each  of  ns'a*  Adl-  • 
liberty  to  have  patienta  of  whom  the  other  will  know  nolfahi^i 
which>  in  many  eaieiy  mnat  be  very  deaimble  to  oar  xeapecdva  pft- 
tienta,  aa  weO  aa  to  onnelfaa  individnaUy^— bmt  no  wi^ten  diraoi* 
dona  to  any  patMnfei  will  be  given,  ante  onr  joint  nainaa»itli9a' 
have  not  pnef  lonrfy  been  the  aal|}eot  of  eensnltelioa  betweimb' 
Every  andi  paper  of  dimetioBa  aa  the  fawkaed^of  ooone^  enpnaHa 
oar  jain(  opinioa. 

•By  this  anangemen^  therefore,  patienta  who  oonanlt  me  magF 
pvofit,  and  certainly  can  loae  nolhhig.  Aa  the  amngenient  p  - 
made,  not  only  for  die  benefit  of  my  patienta^bataiaofbr  oar  own# 
and  chiefly  for  my  convenienoe,  it  ia  on  no  aeoDonl  to  tarinK  any 
additional  expenoe  on  thoee  peraona  who  may  do  me  the  henoor  to 
aik  my  profismional  advice. 

JAMaa  Gasooar,  M.  Du 

St.  Andrew**  Square,  JSdimbmigk, 
Dee.  i,  1806. 

Note  L.    Page  196. 

In  his  preliminary  lecture,  after  hia  apppintment«  h^  introduced*  , 
afia  usual  in  anch  caiei^  aoroe  remarka  leapectiffig  ^  qurcnmetancfa 
of  his  aiq;»earanoe,  and  the  character  of  hispredepenooi  whidt^  not 
being  applicable  but  in  the  first  lecture  after  an  appointmen)^ , 
were,  in  the  succeeding  years,  laid  aside*    Though  th^  oouU;  no|j 
with  propriety  have  been  introduced  in  the  printed  lectureii,  they 
are  well  worthy  of  being  preaerved,  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able 
to  present  them  to  the  reader. 

, ''  Two  of  $he  most  illustrious  of  my  predeceasora  lire  yet  aliie* 
One  of  them,  loi|g  retired  from  academic  laboon^  in  the  ef^oyvnent . 
of  a  repose  dignified  by  old  age,  and  virfa^  aiid  literary  gkry*  ia 
known  to  you,  perhaps,  only  aa  an  aafhor.    Yet  the  historian  of 
Rome^  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Ci^v;^  fiqdety,  haa  notlnipfl- . 
ed  hia  glory  to  thoae  works  aknie*    In  coniagning  hia  fiou).  tp^ 
posterity,  he  has  availed  himself  of  his  labours  in  this  place;  an4t 
in  his  System  of  Moral  and  Political  Riilosophy,  haa  given  to  the 
world  a  splendid  memorial  of  hia  academic  eminence.    Of  the  im-. , 
preasion,  however,  which  his  lectures  produced  on  the  ndnda  of  ^ 
those  who  heard  them,  and  of  the  consequent  intereat  whidi  they 
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attracted  to  his  subject,  I  cau  speak  only  firom  the  icpait  of  hk 
friends  and  pupils. 

"Itisnoteo  with  his  iUnstrious successor^  now nnfw Imrtd j n^ 
tired  from  the  active  exertions  of  that  chair  whidi  he  ao  k^^  Mad 
80  gloriously  filled.  Of  all  which  he  was  in  this  pkee«  I  ca 
from  more  than  report, — ^from  those  feeUngs  whidi  I  hste 
in  common  with  his  whole  auditory^  and  which  many  of  joa, 
hably,  have  had  the  happiness  to  partake.  It  is  finpnMJhk  |ar  at 
— ^if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  I  may  he  allowed  to  icftr  to 
my  own  feelings— «it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  die  tine  wbtm  I 
sat  where  yon  now  sit,  and  when  all  the  wonden  and  all  the  d^ 
lights  of  intellectual  philosophy  were  first  revealed  to  me,  hy  dnt 
luminous  reason,  which  could  have  given  perspieQifcy  even  to  the 
obscurest  science,  and  that  eloquence,  which  moat  have  mi<<  ird 
any  science  delightful. 

'*  There  is  in  every  bosom  some  love  of  truth,  aa  there  ia  a  love  of 
light  in  every  eye  that  is  capable  of  vision.  Bttt  the  pennaneBt 
effect  of  indifference,  or  zealous  interest,  which  truth  pralneBi  in 
the  mind,  depends  as  much  on  the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is 
communicated,  as  on  the  knowledge  itself.  In  this  reipee^  adeiee 
is  truly  like  that  common  sunshine,  to  which  It  haa  heen  ao  ofltoi 
compared.  It  is  not  in  the  mere  intensity  of  light  that  the  dani 
consists.  The  chief  enchantment  is  in  the  ^versity  of  eolomi  ii- 
to  which  it  flows,  adorning  every  ottject  which  it  enahlos  oi  to 
jterceives  And  though  it  would  have  been  no  aBaU  hkniqg  of 
nature  to  have  poured  light  on  the  eye  of  man,  thoa^  dlhadheHi 
one  whiteness,  distinguishing  olijects  only  aa  more  or  Im  hriBin^ 
how  much  more  gracious  is  her  bounty,  when  ahe  ^tfedn^  in  ii- 
exhaustible  profusion  of  tints,  her  innumerahle  bloaaDBi  iK  otf 
feet, — when  she  can  bid  us  look  to  the  yalley,  and  the  vodc.  aai 
the  forest,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  heavens,  and  e^joy^  to  all  ib 
magnificent  varieties,  that  radiance,  from  whidi.  In  ito  xanSMki 
splendour,  the  eye  must  soon  have  turned  away,  with  wmte* 
and  pain. 

"In  this  happy  art,  of  throwing,  on  every  sulgcct  whidi  hetml* 
e^^,  not  light  alone,  but  those  colours  which  render  light  itadf  Cft* 
chanting,  Mr.  Stewart  was  eminently  succeasfuK  Yet  the  pf^ 
merit  of  his  lectures  was  somctlting  more  than  this.  It  wis  Nt 
tlio  mere  statement  of  a  siTus  uf  truths  in  most  lucid  onlcr,  ibA 
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tiie  deoontioQ  ef  these  with  a  rich  and  varied  proAiaion  of  iinag- 
eiy  and  appropriate  exprefsion,  but  an  eloquence  of  a  higher  kind ; 
that  eloquence  of  emotion,  the  most  animating  because  itielf  the 
most  animated,  to  which  genius  indeed  is  necessary,  but  which 
genius  alone  is  incapable  of  producing.    There  are  many  most  pro- 
found reasoners,  who  lay  down  their  series  of  fogonientB  so  deipoa- 
stratiyely,  and  yet  so  coldly,  that  ofir  a^senl,  which  we  caniipt 
withhold  from  them,  may  almost  be  said  to  be  reluctant ;  and  there 
are  many  most  ingenious  rhetoricians  who  know  how  to  adorn 
whatever  they  write  or  say,  with  ornaments  so  rich  and  so  faultlesi^ 
that  we  almost  feel  it  a  sort  of  iigustioe  not  to  be  delighted  with 
them,  and  who  ^nt  nothing  to  prove  them  truly  eloquent,  b^t 
the  sympathy  of  those  whom  they  address.     Far  difikrent  wm  t^ 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Stewart.    Even  in  treating  of  sul^ects  abatrapt 
and  severe  in  themselves,  it  made  itself  trul^  fdt,  as  eloqu€mee  pf 
the  heart.    It  did  not  merely  conpince  of  trudi,  ]i>ut  it  impressed 
with  the  conviction.     It  assimilftted,  while  the  magic  lasted,  every 
mind  to  its  bwn  ardour,  and  thus  producing  that  philpsopbic  spirit; 
which  is  better  than  philosophy,  led  the  mind,  beyond  the  mero 
acquiescence  of  the  njoment,  to  dwell  on  the  Bul{|ec(9  wbich  it 
loved,  and  examine  and  discover  for  itself* 

"  On  the  loss  which  you  htive  suffered,  and  which  the  University 
has  suffered,  by  the  retirement  of  my  illustrious  colleague,  it  Is  un« 
necessary  to  enlarge.  But  there  is  some  comfort  in  thinking  that 
he  is  not  wholly  lost  to  us ;  that  in  his  retirement  he  wHl  continue 
that  great  office  of  instruction,  which  he  beg^  |i|id  prpaeout^  so 
indefatigably  in  this  place;  and  that,  in  hjs  ^tingi,  w^ shall  atitt 
be  partakers  of  all  that  eloquence  which  outlives  tl^e  moqEunit. . 

^*  In  the  perusal  of  the  works,  with  which  hJs  leiaoin  cannot  fi|il 
to  enrich  us,  you  may  truly  conceive  yourielyeB  as  listening  to  him 
still ;  not  indeed  ip  a  na^if  auditory,  but  with  that  gnat  aodie^oe 
of  mankind,  in  which,  from  the  long  series  qf  generations  tha^.aie 
yet  to  exist,  patriots  and  philosophers  fire  listening  with  you,  in*^ 
spired  and  animated  to  virtue  \iy  the  same  truths,  witb  which  ho 
instructs,  and  warms,  and  purifies  his  contemporaries,  'Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vi?it.  An  si  inter  eoa  qiioa 
nunquam  vidimus  floruisset,  non  solum  libros  ^us,  verum  elian^ 
imagines  conquireremus,  qusdem  nunc  honor  prssentis  et  gratia 
quasi  satietatc  languescet?    At  hoc  pravum  malignum^nc  est^ 
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non  admirari  hominem  admiratioDe  tligwiariimnB»  %1JA  fUaH^ 
alloqai,  audire,  complecti,  nee  landare  tantnnij  wmn  ttfaai  ■■■« 
oontiogit.' " 

NoTx  M.    Pkige  S15. 

Thii  tendency  is  referred  to  in  a  paaaagc  quoted  bj  Mr.  BicwBt 
from  d'Alembert  ''  The  bias  we  acquire  in  oouefOflMB  «f  Wfate 
contracted  in  infancy,  to  refer  to  a  inbatanoe  mslnial  wad  jifhilifi 
what  really  belongs  to  a  snbttanoe  spiritual  and  rfnple,  fa  a 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  metaphysieiaiiB.  Nothfayfa 
haps  more  extraordinary  in  the  operatioDs  of  the  niail,  dm  to  aet 
it  transport  its  sensations  oat  of  itself,  and  to  apicftd  tkm»HUw«R^ 
on  a  substance  to  which  they  cannot  possibly  baloag.  It  ngwUbe 
difficult/'  Mr.  Stewart  adds,  ''  to  state  the  feet  in  quertioa  in  Ibbb 
more  brief,  precise,  and  perspicuous."*  In  making  thia  TCBuakt  Mr. 
Stewart  must  surely  have  forgotten  the  passage  in 
which  I  have  borrowed  the  phrase  in  the  text*  in  wUcb 
incidentally  expresses  the  same  idea  infinitdy  mm 
dbly,  and  with  not  less  precision  and  perapicnity  tlna  die  tanch 
philosopher,  who  certainly  loses  nothing  in  Mr.  Binrartii  my 
elegant  translation.  The  sentence  in  the  Lfwiafkmm^  to  wUch  I  lo- 
fer,  runs  thus :  ''  And  though  at  some  certain  dJitaniw  tlw  iMlnd 
very  otgect  seem  invested  with  the  fancy  it  bcgeli  fa  n%  yrtMfll 
the  object  is  one  thing,  the  image  or  fency  another.* 
i.  chap.  i.  p.  4.  Malebranche  has  expressed 
ganoe  than  either  D'Alembert  or  Hobbea,  and 
himself  to  one  of  the  senses,  the  present  doetrina  fa 
plied.  Nous  Sions  la  iumi^  et  les  cfmleurs  d 
propres  yeux,  pour  emparer  les  oljets  de  ddkors» 
FMt(,  L  194.)  As  there  is  nothing  more  intenalfaig  ar  i 
proving  to  the  youthful  taste,  than  to  examine  hmr  Uw 
is  clothed  by  different  authors,  I  shall  snljoin  die  origlfaMl 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  so  elegantly,  and,  I- may  add,  aa 
teristically  translated: — Par  une habitude  fmise  di§ 
c'est  une  chose  Ms  singuliere,  et  digne  de  raiteniiam  dk$ 
ciens,  que  ce  penchant  que  nous  avons  d  rapportgr  d  an 
matMelle  et  divisible,  ce  qui  appartieni  rfeOemeni  d  aa 

*  Supp.  to  Encyc.  Brit  vol.  i.  p.  08. 
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et  nmpk;  ei  rien  n^est  peui^Hre  pku  evtraordmaire  dans 
In  ophtUiom  de  noire  6me,  que  de  la  voir  transporter  hors  <f  eBiw 
mSme,  et  itendre^  pour  ainti  dire,  tee  ientations  snr  tmr  suhttamee  d 
laquelle  elks  ne  peuveni  aippartenir* 

Norm  N.  Page  2^ 
Am,  after  a  very  oanftil  aad  kNig  inveetigatioB,  I  am  Ailly  ooii« 
iFinoed  of  the  ■abetantial  tmth  of  the  doetrioea  origiiially  pahliih- 
cd  by  Dr.  Gallt  it  wirald  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  to  have 
oonaidered  them  ae  the  standard  by  whidi  all  other  eyitema  were  to 
be  tried.  In  the  present  state  of  public  feding,  however,  in  le- 
gsid  to  the  new  system,  its  prineiples  eooldnot  be  taken  te  gimat- 
ed  withoat  diseussion ;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  after  re- 
flection, to  be  better  to  avoid  any  direet  referenoe  to  it  in  the  body 
cf  the  work.  The  relation,  however,  in  which  the  system  cf  Dr. 
Brown  stands  to  the  sdenoe  of  phicnology,  is  of  too  important  a 
natore  to  allow  it  to  be  enturely  passed  over.  And  indeed,  while 
I  oonoeive  it  to  be  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Brown,  not  to  o^ 
irude  a  sulgect  that  can  scsrcely  be  natbed  withdnt  exciting  in 
many  an  almost  insuperable  prejudice,  I  oonoeive  it  also  to  be 
doe  to  mysdf  to  state,  that  this  is  my  sole  reason  for  not  giving  the 
question  a  more  prominent  place.  Even  in  its  applicataona  to 
what  Dr.  Brown  has  called  the  physiology  of  mind,  and  to  the 
physidogy  of  our  corporeal  part,  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Oall  ia  in 
the  higliest  degree  interesting ;  and  when  it  is  considered  in  its 
rdation  to  the  other  sciences,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  its  practical 
hearings,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  the  most  important  disoovety 
that  was  ever  made.  The  time  is  long  gone  by  since  this  snl^ect 
OBuld  legitimately  be  treated  with  ridicule;  and  thfl!  absoidity  of 
employing  thia  weapon  against  it  will  appear  still  more  obnon% 
when  I  mention  that  many  of  Dr.  Brown*^  doetriies  oomspond 
in  a  very  remarkaUe  degree  with  the  new  ayittm.  I  am  eo^ 
vteoed  that  the  time  is  speedily  approaching  when,  gieat  si|  Dr* 
Brown^s  merits  in  other  respisots  will  always  be  allowed  to  be,  his 
greatest  merit  will  be  seen  to  consist  in  the  near  approadi  thlit  he 
has  made  to  many  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenol<^,  witibont  the  aids 
of  the  instrument  that  phrenology  presents.* 

*  Upon  this  subject  I  willingly  transcribe  the  Teauaks  of  my  eieeBent 
friend,  Mr.  Combe,  which  he  has  introduced  into  his  Ekmenii  qf  i'hri 
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It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention  it  m  a  ptrt  of  Dr.  Bro«B*ft 
history,  that  his  attention,  at  a  very  early  period^  was  dneeted  to 
the  subject,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  tbiid 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon  the  work  of  Villiok  Tfar 
system  was  brought  forward  by  that  superficial  writer  in  mdi  a 
shape  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  diat  it  ibould  have  beea  njed^ 
ed.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  artide,  defooda  the  dsp- 
trine  against  the  objection  brought  against  it  from  tlie  m] 
that  it  leads  to  materialism  or  fatalism.  Hia  attentioii 
wards  directed  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Combe*8  Eways  ;  and  aftsr 
reading  that  work, he  stated  it  tome,  ashb opinion,  thattlwpriiM^le 
that  the  primitive  feelings  of  the  mind  are  connected  with  paitienUr 
l»arts  of  the  brain,  was  a  subject  worthy  of  investigatioD,  aa  there  wm 
nothing  a  priori  against  such  an  idea.  At  the  same  time, 
that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spnrzheim  had  jnroceeded  farther  than  they 
warranted  by  facts ;  and  he  conceived  that  a  compaiiaon 


lojri/.     ti  X  embrace  tliis  opiprtuiilly  of  paying  a  homUe  trOmte  to  ths 

t.ileiits  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,     'rhe  acuteness,  dapduaod 

com])rehensiveness  of  intellect)  displayed  in  his  woiks  on  the  JIfarft 

])lacc  him  iu  the  hi^liest  rank  of  pliiloiiophical  authors  ;  and  these  gnat 

(jualities  are  equalliHl  t>y  the  purity  and  vividness  oC  his  mond  pensp* 

tionii.     Ilis  powers  of  analysis  arc  unrivalled,  and  his  doqoenee  Is  fl^ 

quently  splendid.    His  ^*  Ijoctures**  will  remain  9  morninwurtaf  ^ 

the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishing,  in  iuiBHipring  iM ' 

constitution  by  an  imperfect  metliod.      In  proportioii  as 

Itecomes  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genius  will  Incraaw;  fisrklsAe 

liighest  praise  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  many  points  of , 

and  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  he  has  anired,  by  Us< 

reflections,  at  conclusions  harmonizing  with  those  ohfiwei  by 

logical  observation.  Of  this,  his  doctrine  on  the 

ed  in  the  text  (Conscientiousness)  is  a  striking 

indeed,  his  ai^iments  are  subtle ;  bis  distinctions  too  reftne^. ;  aad  Ul 

style  is  circuitous ;  but  the  Pbrenohigist  will  pass  lightljr  ever  thsv 

ipiperfections:  for  they  occur  only  oocBsionaUy«  and  arise  Dram  asaif  »« 

cess  of  the  faculties  of  Secretivencss,  Comparison,  Caualitr,  and  Wit{  4K 

a  great  endo^-ment  of  which,  along  with  ConcentrativenesSt 

tion  and  compn»hensivcness  depended.    In  fact,  he  poisessed  the 

Qf  these  ]K>wcrs  ku^ly  developed,  and  tliey  afford  a  key  to  his  geaieii'* 
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the  developxneDt  and  manifestations  of  the  lower  animtl^  should  be 
especially  attended  to^  because  in  them  the  motives  were  less  mixed* 

I  may  mention  that  the  knowledge  of  the  sul^ect  was  at  that 
time  much  more  imperfect  in  this  country  than  it  now  is,  and  that 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  views  that  are  now  entertain* 
ed>  some  of  the  facts  that  appeared  to  him  inconsistent  vrith  the 
system  would  have  presented  no  difficulty.  His  own  head  afforded  a 
very  striking  confirmation  of  the  system.  His  forehead  was  very  fully 
developed  in  what  Dr.  Gall  has  denominated  the  faculte  m^iaphym 
su/ue,  and  Dr.  Spursheim  the  fiiculty  of  Causality.  The  conre« 
apondence  between  the  other  parts  of  his  cerebral  organization  and 
his  diaracter,  though  they  presented  some  apparent  difficulties^ 
was,  when  fully  understood,  equally  remar)uble. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  correspondence  between  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology  and  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown,  is  the  resolving  of  the 
powers  into  simple  and  relative  suggestion  and  the  emotions— -corw 
responding  with  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  and  the  pro- 
pensities  and  sentiments.  Many  of  the  subdivisions  also  corre« 
spond  in  a  very  wonderful  manner :  though  it  is  not  to  be  deni« 
ed  that  there  are  differences  also.  At  present,  however,  I  must 
confine  myself  to  general  topics,  without  descending  to  particu** 
Urs. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  phrenology  is,  that  different  portions  or 
organs  of  the  brain  are  connected  with  the  primitive  feelings  of  the 
mind.  The  truth  of  this  position  can  obviously  be  ascertained  only 
by  observation.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true,  it  may 
be  asked  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  great  principle  to  which 
so  frequent  reference  has  been  made,  that  the  powers,  thoughts, 
ami  feehngs  of  the  mind  are  not  different  from  the  mind,  but  mere«. 
ly  the  mind  itself  existing  in  different  states. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  be  satisfied  that  the  introduo* 
tion  of  cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  Dr.  Brown'a 
leading  principle.  The  cerebral  organs  are  not  the  mind — ^nor  is 
any  state  of  these  organs  the  mind.  The  mind  we  believe  to  be  a 
simple  and  indivisible  substance.  And  the  only  difference  that 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology  introduce  in  regard  to  Dr.  BrownX 
principle  is,  that  instead  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  being  merely 
the  relations  of  the  simple  substance  mind  to  its  own  former  states 
or  to  external  objects,  they  are  the  relations  of  the  simple  substa^oe 
mind  to  certain  portions  of  tlie  cncephalon. 
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In  looking  upon  any  ol^fect— «8  wiow-^ire  Iwve  dw  aoifaB  if  ■ 
certain  cdonr.  Now  the  notion  la  not  in  the  wtmm  but  is  Ae 
mind.  That  ia,  the  notion  of  odooria  the  miiid  cockling  iDa( 
nktion  to  an  external  olgeet.  But  it  ia  alhnrod  on  dl 
dien  ia  an  intervening  atep  between  the  anoir  and  tke 
ia  an  affixtion  of  the  optie  nerre.  The  AotloB  of 
the  mind  exiating  in  a  certain  relatioii  to  tlw  ofiic. 
be  conceded  that  thla  doee  not  alter  the  qneatiiHi  ■■  tm 
of  the  mind.  And  if  thia  ia  cooeedcd,  it 
that  another  step  in  the  prooen  might  be 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  immaterial  par^  and  that 
«f  an  a£RBction  of  the  optic  nerre  behig  die  fanmaiHata 
of  the  notion  of  colour^  it  might  be  a  p— ■•^iffilar  partiaB  if  At 
encephalon.  Ab  the  notion  of  coloar  upon  tfaia anpparilioB  faaa^ 
ladon  of  the  mind  to  the  oigan  of  oahmr^  it  foOoiva  dat  if 
organ  were  changed  in  any  reepecty  theatate  of  die  aatad 
be  changed.  Thus,  if  it  were  larger^  or  of  a  flner 
«etiye>  die  perception  of  coloar  woold  be  wan 
or  pleasing.  The  same  remarks  might  be  extended  toaD 
Where  the  organ  of  Caueality  is  laxge,  aa  in  Che  caae  of  Dr.  JkevB 
himself^  then  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  icaaon;  wfeicli 
is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  material  oigan,  mtiA, 
would  have  been  different  had  the  organ  been  dUfaauL 

A  multitude  of  organs  may  all  be  affiectfng  die  aiad  at  Ikti 
insuiit,  and  in  that  case  a  variety  of  feelings  wiD  bt 
But  still  the  mind  ia  simple,  and  it  ia  only  ita  lahtlBMlBlkaBaiil^ 
lerent  oigana  that  are  complex. 

When  we  say,  then,  that  when  we  have  any  paWf  aa  te  ifr 
ample,  of  reasoning,  we  are  not  to  aappose  that  dia  paw  ia< 
ent  from  the  mind.  There  is  a  matoial  organ  nUoh  Ja 
from  the  mind,  but  the  perception  of  relation  ia  a 
mentaL  One  state  of  the  oigan  may  give  the 
tion,  another  the  desire  to  perceive  or  discover  it ; 
and  desire  are  both  attributes,  not  of  matter  but  of ; 
^t  of  the  organ  being  large  or  small,  active  or  fnacdnaini 
individuals,  or  upon  the  same  individual  at  diflbent  ttoo^  fa  te 
subject  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  Canaa  and 
that  which  Dr.  Brown  had  not  considered. 

Tbcf e  remarks  will,  I  flatter  mj-aelf,  be  anlBeiant  to 
there  is  nothing  irreconcilable  between  the  priniiplna  of  tfaa 
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^nok^gical  lyttem  of  Dr.  Gall  and  the  phjsioiogieal  syitem  of  Dr. 

Brown.    I  would  willin^^y  return  to  the  oonsderation  of  the  many 

vyarticiilarB  in  which  the  lyatans  agiee>  hat  a  note  would  not  affinrd 

ffoom  ftnr  so  extennve  a  diacuaiion>    I  cannot  lea^e  the  sal](ject,how- 

■  «tcr,  widiout  vemarking)  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  system  of 

.Fhrcnolcgy  is  most  vahaible  to  those  who  purpose  to  peruse  the 

Mrks  of  Dr.  Biown ;  and  certainly  there  are  none  who  will  Tahie 

Ilr.  Brown's  disooTeries  more  than  the  phranologisls. 

It  has  occarrsd  to  me  that  another  difficulty  of  a  metaphysieal 

-fltoture  may  suggest  itself  in  regard  to  the  prindite  of  phrenology. 

It  may  he  asked,  what  is  the  soul  when  depriTed  of  the  cerebral 

Organs?  But  the  system  of  Dr.  Brown  affinds  us  no  more  light  upon 

^tfiis  point  than  the  system  of  Dr.  GalL    Indeed,  a  passage  which  I 

ltt¥e  quoted  from  hu  Lectures  shows  that  he  considered  that  those 

who  engsged  in  sudi  inquiries  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our 

.  AeultiBs.    It  is  only  experience  that  can  teach  us  in  what  state 

•  Idfte  soul  exists  when  sepsrated  from  the  body.     And  in  this  sense 

-Ihe  precept  of  the  poet  holds  equally  in  a  scientific  and  in  a  religious 

:pointof  view, 

* 

'<  Wait  the  great  tcadier  Death,  sod  God  adoit.** 

Note  O.    Page  313. 

Of  the  remark  in  the  text  I  know  not  whether  any  better  exam- 

^  could  be  given  than  that  of  Locke  himself,  one  of  the  greatest 

names  of  which  England  has  to  boast, — a  name  which  ought  not  to 

he  contrasted  but  compared  with  the  other  lights  of  the  world.    He 

'teems  to  bear  the  same  place  in  Metaphysics  that  Newton  holds  in 

-Physics — both  following  the  methods  in  these  separate  departments 

itfiat  the  great  Master  of  philosophy  had  pointed  out  to  all  friture 

llftqttiren.    That  the  language  of  Locke,  when  he  speaks  of  ideas,  is 

mei^ly  metaphorical,  and  that  he  did  not  conceive  of  them  in  the 

manner  in  which  Berkeley  and  many  others  have  imagined,  admits, 

I  conceive,  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof.    And  yet  the  influence 

•of  the  metaphorical  language  that  he  employed,*  or  rather,  of  the 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  the  influence  of  language  in  mialeadiiig  the 
mind.  The  cause  of  error,  however,  is  in  general  to  be  sought  deejier 
than  in  the  language  that  is  used,  viz.  in  the  prejudices  or  errori  that 
first  adopted  the  language. 
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imjnclioe  that  occafioned  that  hngnage  to  be  nied  eooe 

metaphor,  U  to  be  traced  in  many  of  his  aprrnlatiiw.    Wfat  Ui 

views  really  were,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  oar  idcM^itiaiMlflHf 

to  determine.    His  language  npon  the  sulgect  is 

ambiguous.    Probably  he  had  not  come  to  any 

upon  the  subject.    \Vhen  he  made  it,  theicfora^  the  ■Mttv  of  » 

mediate  and  separate  reflection,  his  penetrating  miodMiaBdAettw 

solution.  But  at  other  times  the  efl^  of  the  langiiage  Alt  vatfaM 

in  use,  or  of  the  general  doctrines  that  then  prevniled,  or  abowi  A 

of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  which  we  hnte  idSnv^  led 

him  to  inquiries,  and  methods  of  inquiry,  that  were  iaeoBrirtCBt  wiA 

tlie  juster  views  to  which  at  other  times  he  had  arrivdL    It  k  d^ 

vious  that  the  third  of  the  heads  into  which  he  divides  the  i 

at  least  in  so  far  as  ideas  are  concerned,  would,  upon 

trines,  be  seen  to  be  nothing  dif  tinct  from  the  llivt.    Iiniudj  fkt 

whole  of  his  work  is  vitiated  by  this  Tery  etrcumstmoeu 

his  work  an  Kssay  upon  the  Huipan  (Jnderstandinpy  bat  it  is 

ously  rather  a  work  upon  the  materials  upon  which! 

ing  exercises  itself.    And  how  many  repetitions,  and  ilkgicsl 

sions,  and  distinctions  and  inquiries  merely  verbal,  would  hKM 

been  avoided,  if  he  had  kept  this  principle  moie  steadily  in  riev. 

l\y  considering  an  idea  as  something  distinct,  and  treating  diiefly  of 

ideas,  he  has  made  his  work  rftther  a  system  of  logic  than  an  ana* 

Jysis  of  tlie  understanding,    lie  defines  an  idea  to  be  whet  tbenhid 

is  eniployed  about  in  thinking.    Now  in  this  way  the  ^raalsr  part 

of  the  mental  phenomena  are  passed  over,    wilfaoat  any  fn^hv 

analysis  than  whaf  was  necessary  in  material  qnalitica.     Utdt 

more  attention,  for  example,  is  bestowed  upon  jirmjpMoa  thM 

solidity.    By  not  keeping  this  circumstance  iq  view,  many 

trines  have  been  ascribed  to  Locke  which  he  caniift  be 

have  maintained.      For  exauiplo,  he  states  rektioii  to  te 

two  ideas  together.    But  then  he  was  aware  that  the  mind  ftlt  tht 

relation  ;  but  the  ideas,  or  rather  complex  idea,  which  is  As  oW*"* 

of  the  mcntol  feeling— the  thing  tliat  the  mind  was  emphiyediliit 

— and  not  the  act  of  the  mind  itself,  was  the  olgcct  of  hit  mqaiy* 

He  allowed  that  the  mind  feeling  this  relation  mi^t  be  madetfat 

object  of  reflection  itself,  snd  then  we  would  have  a  new  iisi; 

viz.  that  of  the  mind  perceiving  the  relation.      Now,  it  is  obriiw 

that  he  would  have  attained  bis  cud  more  quickly,  if  be  had  wit  ii^ 
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ct  at  once  to  arrive  at  all  the  simple  ideas  of  this  descrip- 
id  the  fact,  that  this  was  not  the  method  he  followed, 
tiat  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  give  an  analysis  of 
erstandiug. 

Note  P.    Page  449. 

:.  Brown's  will,  which  was  writtea  by  his  own  hand  the 
ore  his  death,  directions  were  given  that  his  "  body  should 
sd  in  the  simplest  manner  to  the  grave,  in  his  native  parish, 
is  dear  father  and  mother  lie." 

'oUowing  paragraph  contains  his  final  directions  respecting 
:s  and  manuscripts : 

ny  books  be  sold,  I  will  that,  previously  to  the  sale,  my 
ters  Janet  and  Elconora  select  at  their  pleasure  any  num- 
volumes  which  they  may  wish  to  retain  as  memorials  of  the 
appy  years  that  have  been  spent  by  us  together ;  years  to 
piness  of  which  their  affectionate  kindness  has  so  largely 
ited.  They,  my  said  sisters  Janet  and  Eleonoro,  know  my 
ivith  respect  to  my  manuscripts ;  to  them,  accordingly,  I 
)  sole  possession  and  control  of  them.  Such  of  tliem  only 
le  published  as  they  recommend  for  that  purpose." 
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